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LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 


Offick  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 

Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Washing  fori,  D.  C,  January  1,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  approval  and  for 
publication,  the  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Final  Reports  of  the  Survey  under 
my  charge. 

The  work  consists  of  a  Report  on  the  Tertiary  Flora  of  the  West,  by 
Prof  Leo  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  being  Part  II  of ''Contributions 
to  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Western  Territories"— Part  I  being  "The  Cre- 
taceous Flora",  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  whose  long-continued 
studies  in  palseo-botany  have  placed  the  subject  upon  a  firm  and  enduring 
basis.  Part  I  formed  Vol.  VI  of  this  series  of  Final  Reports,  and  the 
present  Part  constitutes  Vol.  VII. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work  may  be 
briefly  reviewed. 

When  the  geological  investigation  of  the  Lignitic  formations  of  the 
West  had  reached  a  certain  point,  the  conclusions  derived  from  such  studies 
were  discussed  by  certain  geologists  who  dissented  from  the  views  then 
expressed  respecting  the  age  of  these  strata.  It  consequently  became 
desirable,  in  order  to  the  solution  of  the  questions  invoUed,  to  elaborate 
further,  and  with  the  greatest  care,  all  available  material  bearing  upon  this 
interesting  problem.  To  this  end,  I  desired  Prof  Joseph  Lcidy,  Prof  E. 
D.  Cope,  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  and  Prof  Leo  Lesquereux,  to  present  in  detail 
all  the  evidence  they  could  secure  in  their  respective  specialties  of  Extinct 
Vertebrata,  Extinct  Invertebrata,  and  Fossil  Flora,  bearing  on  the  disputed 
age  of  these  formation.s,  to  decide,  if  possible,  whether  the  strata  in  question 
are  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary.  The  various  reports  which  these  gentlemen 
have  furnished  testify  with  what  zeal,  ability,  and  success  these  instructions 
have  been  carried  out. 


UT 
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If  ohjoction  is  inaile  to  the  use  of  the  term  "Lignitic"  Group,  I  would 
say  that,  in  this  work,  it  is  restricted  to  a  series  of  coal-bearing  strata  lying 
above  the  Fox  Hills  Group,  or  Upper  Crelaceous,  and  these  are  embraced 
in  ihc  divisions  Laramie  and  Fort  Union  Gronjis.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
there  are  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  especially  along  the  fortieth  ])arall('l 
and  southwestward,  very  thick  beds  of  coal  in  the  various  divisions  of  tlx; 
Cretaceous,  extending  down  even  into  the  ITpper  Jurassic.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case,  the  more  general  term  Lignitic  would  have  been  retained  l)y 
this  Survey,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

As  far  back  as  1859  it  was  my  belief,  tbunded  on  what  appeared  to  be 
sufficient  evidence,  (hat  the  sequence  between  the  well-characterized  Creta- 
ceous strata  and  those  of  the  LigniticGroup,  as  defined  at  that  time,  was 
continuous,  and  that  the  chasm  which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary  epoch  would  be  found  to  be  bridged  over.  This 
belief  was  not  based  on  strictly  palceonfological  evidence,  for  no  well-marked 
Cretaceous  fossils  were  then  known  to  pass  up  into  the  Lignitic  or  brackish 
beds.  But  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  sediments  of  the  upper 
strata  of  the  Fox  Hills  Group  were  deposited  indicated  a  gradual  change, 
from  deep,  quiet  marine  seas  to  shallow  waters,  which  became  at  length 
brackish  and  finally  entirely  fresh  waters,  during  which  time  the  purely 
marine  inverteljrate  fauna  perished,  a  brackish  and  purely  fresh-water  fauna 
taking  its  place.  This  condition  of  the  Lignitic  Group  covered  a  vast  area 
in  1hc  Xorthwest,  extending  far  southward,  alonij  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  Denver,  Colorado.  As  we  proceed  southward  and 
westward  from  the  Missouri  River,  the  brackish  beds  increase  in  thickness 
until  along  the  fortieth  j)arallel  they  become  three  thousand  feet  or  more, 
indicating,  so  far  as  can  l)c  determined,  no  break  in  the  sequence  from  the 
Fox  Hills  Group  to  the  purely  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Wahsatch  Grouj). 

Dr.  C.  A.  White,  Pateontologist  to  the  Survey  under  my  charge,  has 
made  a  critical  examination  of  these  formations  during  the  past  season,  and 
he  says  tliat  his  investigations  have  fully  confirmed  the  views  expressed  by 
mc  some  years  ago,  and  in(ricated  i)y  the  pahcontological  sludies  of  Mr.  ]\Ieck, 
that  the  Fort  Union  beds  of  the  Upi)ei;  Missouri  River  are  the  equivalent  of 
the  Lignitic  formation  as  it  exists  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado.  He  also  testifies  to  the  equivalency  of  the  latter  with  the  Bitter 
Creek  series  west  oflhe  Rockv  i\I()untains.     The.-<c  views  of  Dr.  Whit(>  are  con- 
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firmed,  not  hy  tlic  discovery  merely  of  one  or  twodouhtful  species  common  lo 
tlic  strata  of  cacli  of  these  regions,  but  by  an  identical  I\Iollnscan  fauna  ranging 
through  the  Avliole  series  in  each  of  the  regions  named.  Tiiis  shows  that  the 
strata  referred  to,  all  belong  to  one  well-marked  period  of  geological  time. 
Dr.  White  arrives  at  these  conclusions,  not  merely  because  there  is  a  similarity 
of  type  in  the  fossils  obtained  from  the  various  strata  of  the  Laramie  Group 
willi  those  tiiat  were  before  in  question,  but  l)y  reason  of  the  specific  identity 
of  many  fossils  tliat  range  from  the  l)ase  of  tiie  Laramie  Group  up  into  and 
through  the  strata  that  were  formerly  referred  to  the  base  of  the  Wahsatch. 
Some  of  these  species  were  found  by  Dr.  AVhite  in  the  Laramie  strata  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rock}'  Mountains,  with  a  vertical  range  of  not  less  than 
three  th(msand  feet  and  a  geographical  range  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  while 
till'  [)rincipal  groups  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  formations  in  the  West 
have  each  peculiar  characteristics,  and  are  readily  recognized  by  the  geologist, 
tiiey  really  form  an  unbroken  series  of  strata,  not  separated  by  sharply 
defined  planes  of  demarcation,  either  stratigraphical  or  palasontological.  The 
facts  as  we  understand  them  at  the  present  time  would  seem  to  warrant  this 
general  division,  viz.:  a  marine  series.  Cretaceous;  gradually  passing  up  into 
a  brackish-water  series,  Laramie;  gradually  passing  up  into  a  jiurely  fresh- 
water series,  Wahsatch.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  brackish-water  beds 
on  the  Upper  Missouri  must  be  correlated  with  the  Laramie,  and  that  the 
Wahsatch  Group  as  now  defined  and  the  Fort  Union  Group  are  identical 
as  a  wiiole,  or  in  part  at  least.  The  plants  which  are  recorded  in  this  volume 
began  their  existence  at  the  base  of  the  Laramie  Group,  and  continued 
through  the  entire  series,  brackisli  and  fresh-water.  The  reason  will  now 
become  apparent  why  I  have,  in  my  former  reports,  called  the  Laramie 
Group  a  transition  series,  or  beds  of  passage,  not  as  a  distinctive  name, 
but  only  as  indicating  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  the  j)urely  marine  Cfetaceous  and  the  purely  fresh-water  Tertiary. 

The  lack  of  animal  remains  in  the  Tjower  Lignitic  ]\[casures,  especially 
those  of  Colorado,  is  remarkal)h;.  On  the  other  iiaiid,  all  tlie  coal-bearing 
strata  above  the  Cretaceous  Fo.x  Hills  Group  al)ound  in  well-preserved  vege- 
table remains.  The  comparatively  few  specimens  of  fossil  j)lants  obtained 
by  the   Survey  in  Colorado   up  to   the  yc^ar  1870  pointed   to  the  conclusions 
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which  arc  now  reached,  but  the  evidence  they  represented  was  deemed 
inconclusive.  Prof.  Lesquereux  was,  therefore,  desired  to  take  the  field 
under  the  direction  of  the  Survey,  to  study  the  Fossil  Flora  of  these  l)eds  at 
all  the  more  interesting  localities,  from  New  Mexico  through  Colorado  into 
Wyoming  and  Utah.  Some  results  of  his  researches,  conducted  during  two 
seasons,  have  already  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Survey,  where  the  many  new  species  discovered  were  named  and  briefly 
characterized.  Such  description  of  fossil  remains  of  plants,  often  represented 
by  mere  fragments,  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  full  exposition  of  the 
subject  which  science  demands.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  figure 
these  fossil  plants  with  great  care,  in  order  that  their  characters  might  be 
fully  appreciated,  and  to  compare  them  closely  with  those  already  known 
from  the  different  geological  formations  of  Europe.  By  such  representation 
and  examination  alone,  could  safe  conclusions  be  drawn  respecting  their  true 
geological  relations. 

The  carefully  drawn  plates  which  illustrate  the  subject,  prepared  by 
Prof.  Lesquereux  himself,  or  under  his  immediate  supervision,  place  the 
characters  of  these  remains  in  the  clearest  light.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  text  of  this  volume,  forming  Part  Second,  is  devoted  to  the  determination, 
description,  and  discussion  of  the  several  species.  The  First  and  the  Third 
parts  treat  mainly  of  the  geological  bearing  of  the  fossil  plants  and  animals 
upon  the  main  question  of  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  formations  of  the  West, 
and  represent  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  study  of  the  remains  here 
figured  and  described  in  connection  with  consideration  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  fossil  animals. 

The  author  states  that  his  final  conclusions  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  already  advanced  by  myself,  and  he  regards  the  evidence  as  conclusive 
that  the  Lignitic  Group  is  of  Tertiary  age.  This  result  is  gratifying,  not  only 
as  settling  the  question  at  issue,  but  as  silencing  criticism  of  the  value  and 
reliability  of  the  general  work  accomplished  by  the  Survey  under  my  direction. 

Apart  from  the  technical  aspects  of  the  scientific  problem  here  solved, 
the  Lignitic  formations  of  the  West  have  an  economic  importance  that  cannot 
easily  be  overestimated.  Their  wide  extent  and  the  number  and  thickness 
of  the  beds  of  coal  distributed  through  these  strata  confer  a  value  not  less 
than  that  of  the  true  Coal-Measures  of  tiie  East,  from  the  Mississippi  to 
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Massachusetts.  Their  inipoituuce  and  practical  value  are  enhanced  by  their 
presence  in  a  country  otherwise  almost  destitute  of  fuel.  These  AVestern 
Coal-Measures  render  rail  communication  between  opposite  sides  of  the 
continent  not  only  practicable,  but  easy;  they  make  possible  the  settlement 
of  an  otherwise  scarcely  inhabitable  country,  and  are  invaluable  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  The  plants  which  afford  this  valuable  combustible  material  merit 
close  study,  no  less  from  an  economic  than  from  a  purely  scientific  point 
of  view. 

Other  scientific  deductions  than  those  already  presented  are  derived 
from  such  investigations.  To  the  study  of  the  plants  of  the  older  Coal- 
Measures  we  owe  not  only  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  several 
geological  epochs,  but  also  our  recognition  of  the  diverse  climatic  conditions 
which  marked  successive  periods  during  the  slow  formation  of  the  continent. 
Until  recently,  the  physical  influences  prevailing  during  the  progressive 
modification  of  the  earth's  surface  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present 
time  have  been  considered  in  this  connection  only  by  the  European  palaeo- 
botanists.  Europe  has  seen  the  appearance  of  many  works  upon  the  fossil 
plants  of  all  her  formations;  but  these  records,  however  rich  and  interesting, 
are  incomplete  without  comparison  with  those  of  other  continents.  Deduc- 
tions respecting  the  possible  uniformity  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  any 
one  period  over  the  whole  hemisphere,  or  regarding  the  origin  and  distribu- 
tion of  plants,  and  the  actual  character  of  vegetable  life,  remain  unreliable 
and  wholly  unsatisfactory  so  long  as  they  rest  merely  upon  local  observations. 
The  scientists  of  Europe,  fully  aware  of  this,  have  regarded  the  study  of  the 
fossil  botany  of  America  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  have  received 
with  evident  satisfaction  the  first  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  from  investigations  conducted  in  North  America.  A  number  of 
memoirs  have  already  appeared  upon  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  true  Carbonife- 
rous or  Coal-Measures  of  the  United  States.  The  publication  of  Professor 
Lesquereux's  Cretaceous  Flora  of  tlie  Dakota  Group,  forming  Vol.  VI  of  this 
series  of  Reports,  awakened  great  interest  in  the  whole  subject,  and  incited 
fruitful  discussions  respecting  the  European  formations  of  the  same  epoch. 
The  present  volume,  on  the  Tertiary  Flora,  opens  a  page  of  no  less  interest 
and  one  still  more  important — one  on  which  are  traced  the  characters  of  a 
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geologic  record  whicli  too  long  remained  blank,  while  llie  spirit  of  scientific 
incjuiry  was  moving  in  other  lines  of  research  with  such  ellbctive  energy. 
The  lively  and  widespread  interest  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  progress  of  science  would  ensure  the  favorable  reception  of  a 
work  upon  a  hitherto  unknown  subject,  even  though  it  did  not  relate,  as  this 
one  does,  to  one  of  the  most  practically  valuable  as  well  as  scientifically 
remarkable  geological  formations  of  the  continent. 

The  study  of  palseo-botany  acquires  its  highest  interest  when  considered 
in  connection  witli  the  plant-life  of  the  present  time.  Fossil  plants  are 
records  of  the  past,  engraven  on  the  rocks — the  legible  documents  which 
enable  the  student  to  discern  whence  and  how  the  Flora  of  to-day  has 
acquired  its  character.  The  study  of  recent  vegetation  is  linked  with  that 
of  the  long  past  as  indissolubly  as  are  the  plants  themselves  related  by 
descent  with  modification  from  preexisting  forms;  and  its  rational  interpre- 
tation is  possible  only  when  the  subject  is  viewed  in  the  reflected  light  of 
geological  succession. 

But  the  study  of  Fossil  Floras  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  questions 
of  still  greater  magnitude  and  importance,  even  those  of  the  origination  of 
continental  land-areas  as  at  present  existing,  and  of  their  connection  or  sepa- 
ration at  certain  periods  of  geologic  time.  To  recognize,  for  example,  that 
the  present  American  Flora  includes  types  traceable  back  to  the  oldest 
geologic  formations,  and  that  the  continent  has  preserved  certain  peculiar 
types,  not  found  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  through  all  the  mutations  of  its 
surface-features,  would  autliorize  the  deduction  that  these  land-areas  were 
separated  for  a  corresponding  length  of  time.  Such  studies,  again,  bear 
upon  the  problem,  whether,  as  some  believe,  the  North  American  Flora  was 
derived  hy  migration  across  intermediate  land,  either  from  Europe  or  Asia, 
or  whether,  as  others  maintain,  the  Flora  was  indigenous  and  consequently 
peculiar.  Such  considerations  bring  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest 
and  gravest  problems  that  the  human  intellect  may  aspire  to  solve,  namely, 
the  origin  and  development  of  sj)ecies. 

The  value  which  attaches  to  the  study  of  Fossil  Floras  as  furnishing  data 
for  general  geological  purposes  has  been  often  (lis[)uted.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  palccontological  or  palajo-botanical  material  is  more  or  less  valuable 
and  reliable  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  and  state  of  preservation  of 
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specimeDs.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  llie  determination  of 
marine  formations,  the  remains  of  fossil  plants  have  little  valne  in  comparison 
with  those  afforded  by  fossil  animals.  But  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  it 
is  hoped,  slious  that  tlic  study  of  fossil  plants  gives  no  less  reliable  data  than 
those  afforded  by  animal  remains  ia  the  investigation  of  land  formations. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  researches  npon  tlie  Mesozoic  and 
Cenozoic  Floras  of  the  "West,  the  author  has  been  in  constant  communication 
with  Ileer,  Schimper,  Saporta,  and  other  eminent  paIa3o-botauists  of  Europe, 
who  have  commented  npon  the  progress  of  his  labors  in  the  most  flivorable 
terms,  and  have  unequivocably  confirmed  his  conclusions.  AVhatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  continue  respecting  the  age  of  the  formation  from  which 
the  plants  treated  in  this  volume  have  been  derived,  the  memoir  will  ever 
remain  an  eloquent  witness  to  tlie  learning  and  ability  of  its  illustrious 
author,  and  a  monument  to  the  science  he  has  for  years  cultivated  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.  If  he  may  not  be  said  to  have  created  palaeo-botany 
in  America,  he  has  been  foremost  in  fostering  it,  and  has  brought  it  to  the 
point  of  advancement  that  is  matched  only  by  the  standard  of  excellence 
that  the  most  eminent  of  his  European  compeers  have  attained.     - 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

United  Slates  Geologist. 

Hon.  Gael  Scuuez, 

Secretary  of  the  Inlcrior,  Wasliington,  V.  C. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  GEOLOGIST-INCH  ARGE. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  June  18,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  seixl  you  herewith  my  report  on  tl^e  Tertiary  Flora  of  the 
Territories. 

The  work  has  three  essential  divisions. 

In  tiie  first,  the  general  outlines  of  the  geology  of  the  countries  where- 
from  the  specimens  of  i)lants  have  been  obtained  are  briefly  exposed.  This 
part  is  rather  yours  tlian  my  own.  It  could  not  be  omitted,  however,  in  this 
volume;  for  it  is  advisable,  for  the  understanding  of  the  characters  of  the 
floras,  to  have  for  reference  an  expose  of  the  geographical  and  stratigraphical 
distribution  of  the  groups  from  which  the  specimens  are  derived.  The  quota- 
tions on  the  subject  arc  carefully  credited  to  the  original  authors. 

The  second  part  is  the  description  of  the  species  of  fossil  plants. 

The  third  reviews  the  evidence  aflbrded  by  the  fossil  flora  to  the  age  and 
the  relation  of  the  different  groups  of  the  Lignitic  formations.  The  conclu- 
sions derived  from  this  review  may  not  be  generally  admitted;  they  are, 
however,  confirmed  by  the  careful  comparison  of  the  characters  of  the 
vegetable  remains.  This  part  is  prefaced  by  a  few  remarks  upon  the  progress 
of  the  work  from  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with  your  Survey.  I  have 
there  mentioned  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  Flora  by 
researches  and  communications  of  specimens.  This  mention  is  rightly  due 
to  all,  but  especially  to  some  friends  who  have  worked  hard  and  given  much 
time,  without  any  remuneration,  to  procuring  materials  often  of  great  value 
to  American  jjalEeontology.  You  will  certainly  find  that  they  are  all  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  the  Flora,  as  they  are  also  here  to  the  expression  of  my  most 
sincere  thanks. 

This  Flora  of  the  North  American  Lignitic  is  like  a  supplement  to  that 
of  the    Cretaceous    Dakota   Group.     Both    together  constitute  a    historical 
record  not  less  interesting  to  Botany  than  to  Geology ;  for,  beside  the  evi- 
1  T  F  ^ 
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tlcnce  afforded  on  tlie  relation  of  the  groups  of  the  formations,  they  expose, 

as  in  a  written  book,  documents  illustrative  of  the  origin  and  the  successive 

development  of  some  of  the  predominant  and  more  interesting  types  of  the 

present  vegetation  of  this  country. 

Allow  me  here  to  give  expression   of  my  gratitude  for  the  assistance 

which  you  have  given  to  my  work  and  the  constant  interest  by  which  you 

have  greatly  encouraged  it. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  LESQUEREUX. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Geologist,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PART  I. 
INTRODUCTION^ 


THE  LIGNITIC  FORMATIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


^  1. — Areal  distribution. 

The  country  west  of  the    Missouri,  and    to  the    base   of  the    Rocky 
Mountains,  is  for  nearly  six  hundrci  miles— as  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne, 
or  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver— a  vast  plain,  with  a  gradual  slope,  unappre- 
ciahle  to  the  eyes,  and  without  any  of  those  land  irregularities  which  gen- 
erally, breaking  the  stratification  by  upheavals  or  denudations,  expose  to  view 
the  rocks  composing  the  crust  of  the  land  surface.     The  ascending  grade 
from  the  Missouri  River  toward  tlie  mountains  does  not  average  more  than 
ten  feet  per  mile,  and  as  the  Cretaceous  strata  exposed  below  Omaha  above 
the  Permian  Measures,  are  nearly  horizontal,  they  pass,  of  course,  toward 
the  west  under  the  different  stages  of  the  Tertiary  or  under  more  recent 
deposits.     The  great  uniformity  of  the  plains  and  the  absence  of  exposed 
rocks  prevent  the  distinct  tracing  of  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary.     As  far  as  it  is  known  in  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  the  average  width  of  the  belt  occupied  by  the  Dakola 
group,  which  is  in  that  country  the  lowest  member  of  this  formation,  is  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  miles.*     Over  this  appear  the  Upper  Cretaceous  groups, 
wiiich,  where  they  have  been  observed  along  the   Missouri  River,  have  a 
thickness  of  more  than  two  thousand  feet,  or,  for  the  whole  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion, two  thousand  five  hundred  feet.     As  from  Omalyi  to  Cheyenne,  which 

»  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydeu,  vol.  vi, 
Cretaceous  Flora,  p.  12.  3 
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is  five  thousand  feet  liiglicr,  the  distance  is  five  liundred  miles,  admitting 
horizontality  of  the  measures  and  uniformity  of  the  grade,  tlie  belt  of  the 
Cretaceous  should  occupy  about  half  the  width  of  the  i^lain  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  base  of  the  mountains.  This  estimate  is,  however, 
too  high;  for,  along  the  Missouri  River,  Dr.  Ilayden  fixes  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  Cretaceous,  or  the  appearance  of  the  Tertiary  over  them,  at  Fort 
Benton;*  and  considering  tlie  Lignitic  area  as  marked  in  his  geological  map 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers.f  that  of  the  Cretaceous  would,  from 
east  to  west,  be  about  one-third  the  width  of  that  of  the  Tertiary. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  the  area  of  the  Lignitic,  or  at  least  of  its 
wide  extent  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  Rivers,  is  obtained  from 
the  narration  of  the  voyage  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804.  The  following 
passage  is  copied  from  R.  C.  Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal,  p.  174 : — 

"The  coal,  or  lignitic,  was  first  observed  twenty  miles  above  the 
Mandan  village.  The  bluffs  on  each  side  of  the  river  are  upward  of  one 
hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  with  many  horizontal  strata 
of  carbonated  wood,  resembling  pit-coal,  from  one  to  five  feet  each  in  thick- 
ness, and  occurring  at  various  elevations  above  the  river.  At  fifty  miles  above 
the  village,  similar  coal  seams  were  noted;  bnt  here  they  were  observed  to  be 
on  fire,  emitting  a  quantity  of  smoke  and  a  strong  sulphurous  smell.  Further 
on,  the  same  sulphurous  coal  continued  for  eighty  miles  more ;  strata  of  coal, 
frequently  in  a  state  of  combustion,  appearing  in  all  the  exposed  faces  of  the 
bluffs.  The  quality  of  the  coal  improved  as  the  party  advanced,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  White  River,  eighty-five  miles  farther,  aflTording  a  hot  and 
lasting  fire,  but  emitting  very  little  smoke  or  flame.  Thence  forty-seven 
miles,  to  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  at  a  bluff  eight  miles  up  that  stream, 
were  several  strata  of  coal.  For  fifty  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  Missouri,  there  were  greater  appearances  of  coal  than  had 
yet  been  seen,  the  seams  being  in  some  places  six  feet  thick;  and  there  were 
also  strata  of  burnt  earth,  which  were  always  on  the  same  level  with  those 
of  coal.  The  explorers  had  thus  far  traced  this  lignite  formation  along  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The 
horizontal  formation  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand,  with  fragments  of  coal  in  the 
drift  of  the  river,  extended  three  hundred  miles  more,  to  Muscleshell  River, 

•  Dr.  F.  V.  H.iyden,  Annual  Ucport,  18G9,  p.  48. 

t  United  Stales  War  Department  Map  of  thu  YellowHtone  and  Misbouri  Eivers,  e.xplored  by  Capt. 
W.  ¥.  Raynolda  and  Lienl.  11.  l',,  Miiynadier,  1850-60. 
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or  six  huiidred  and  twenty  miles  from  Mandau  Village.  Even  above  this 
point,  wasiiod  coal  continually  appeared  ou  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  at 
Elk  llajjids,  eight  hundred  miles  iVom  Fort  Mandan,  the  liigh  horderiug 
lilufTs  were  still  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  clay,  brown  and  white  sand, 
soft,  yellowish-white  sandstone,  hard,  dark-brown  freestone,  and  large,  round, 
or  kidney-shaped  nodules  of  clay  iron  ore.  Coal,  or  carbonated  wood,  similar 
to  tiiat  previously  observed,  was  also  seen,  and  was  accompanied  with  burnt 
earth,  prol)ably  the  result  of  the  si)ontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal,  as  was 
noticed  for  hundreds  of  miles  below.  After  reaching  the  Grand  Fork  of  the 
Missouri,  and  ascending  two  or  three  days'  journey  up  Maria's  River  north- 
ward, it  was  remarked  that  j)rccisely  the  same  geological  character  and  coal 
strata  prevailed  for  more  than  sixty  miles.  So  far,  therefore,  the  exj)loring 
party  had  been  traveling  through  or  over  a  ligneous  deposit  of  singularly 
uniform  character  for  no  less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  following 
the  windings  of  the  river.  Pursuing  the  South  Fork  toward  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Missouri,  coal  was  still  observed  in  Idulfs  of  dark  and  yellow  clay  at  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  up  that  mighty 
river,  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  after 
one  thousand  miles  of  traveling  across  it,  that  this  great  region  of  coal-beds 
and  lignites  was  passed." 

"On  the  return,  Captain  Clarke  descended  the  Yellowstone  from  about 
north  latitude  45*^  to  its  mouth,  48°  20',  and  everywhere  found  the  same 
series  of  coal  and  variously  colored  clays  and  soft  sandstones  as  was  traversed 
in  ascending  the  Mis.souri.  Below  the  Big  Horn  is  a  large  stream  falling  in 
from  the  south,  whose  Indian  name  implies  the  Coal  Creek,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  this  mineral  upon  its  border.  The  same  coal  series  continued  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  exhibiting  uninterruptedly  for  seven  hundred 
miles,  in  addition  to  the  thousand  previously  traversed,  the  vast  persistence  of 
this  formation.  The  enormous  area  of  similar  strata  is  further  shown  by 
the  decoloration  of  all  the  tributaries  that  enter  the  Missouri  from  both  the 
south  and  the  north,  from  the  forty-second  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude." 

It  is  from  the  records  of  those  celebrated  explorers  especially,  also  from 
those  of  Audubon  and  Harris,  Sublette,  Frdmont,  Emory,  etc.,  for  the  United 
States,  from  the  explorations  in  British  America  by  Dr.  Richardson,  Drum- 
mond,  and  Captain  Franklin,  that  Taylor  obtained  the  data  for  the  delineation 
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of  the  area  of  the  Lignitic  in  the  map  of  his  Statistics  of  Coal,  1848.*  As 
an  introduction  to  it,  he  remarks  (p.  23)  on  that  enormous  range  of  brown 
coal,  apparently  of  the  Tertiary  period,  which  follows  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  near  Mexico  even  to  the  Polar  Sea: — "  Nature",  he 
says,  "has  indeed  worked  on  a  truly  gigantic  scale.  We  see  here  a  deposit  of 
brown  coal  so  extensive  that  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions  is  far  from 
being  defined  ;  yet  enough  is  known  to  show  that  it  exceeds  in  longitudinal 
range  and  breadth  all  others  of  the  present  surface  of  our  planet.  So  far 
seems  to  be  established,  that,  allowing  li])erally  for  interruptions  in  continuity, 
supposing  that  any  such  exist,  it  occupies  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
near  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  following  the  oblique  range,  and  has  a 
maximum  breadth  on  north  latitude  48°  of  four  hundred  miles;  the  whole 
area,  as  near  as  we  can  venture  to  compute,  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres,  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Compared  with  this,  the  largest  coal-fields 
in  the  world  are  absolutely  small." 

Audubon  and  Harris  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River.  In  the  account  of  their  voyage,  they  give,  on  thd  Tertiary 
strata  of  the  country,  details  in  accordance  with  those  recorded  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke.f  The  whole  series  of  strata,  for  many  hundred  miles  prior  to  reach- 
ing this  formation,  is  described  as  perfectly  horizontal;  the  upper  part  of  each 
bed  or  rock  being  successively  intersected  by  the  angle  of  descent  to  the 
river.  The  Tertiary  group  is  indicated  by  the  remarkable  strata  which  form 
the  picturesque  hills  noticed  by  travelers,  and  called  Mauvaises-Terres  by  the 
trappers  and  voyageurs.  Mr.  Plarris  counted  in  one  place  eight  seams  of  coal 
between  the  river  bank  and  the  top  of  the  bluff,  varying  from  six  inches  to 
four  feet  in  thickness.  This  coal,  he  observes,  is  very  light,  and  ignites  with 
difficulty,  emitting  a  very  unpleasant  odor  while  burning.  Fossilized  wood 
is  very  abundant,  occasionally  much  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  overlying 
strata.  Mr.  Bell  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  burning  of  the  cliffs  about  thirty  miles  above  the  Yellowstone, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  all  agree  in  attributing  their  burning 
to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal.  Mr.  Harris  states  that  tlie  coal- 
seams  commence  in  the  upper  part  of  Nicollet's  great  Cretaceous  clay  bed, 

*  Chart  showing  the  imsition  of  thu  coal-fields  ou  the  surface  of  the  k'"^**;  ^y  Kichard  Taylor. 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  May,  184.5. 
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and  further,  that  there  occurs  in  the  same  formation  a  substance  like  petro- 
leum in  color  and  consistence,  but  without  odor;  that  from  the  specimens 
brouglit  home  by  the  last-named  traveler  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Union, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  we  derive  incon- 
testable proofs  of  a  fresh-water  formation.  Among  other  strata  exposed  in  a 
cliiFncar  the  fort  are  thin  beds  of  clay  and  argillaceous  rock,  l)olh  conlaining 
three  or  four  species  of  fresh-water  univalve  shells.  There  is  besides  a  rock 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick,  which  also  contains  proofs  of  fresh-water  origin 
in  bivalve  shells,  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  and  bones  apparently  of  mam- 
miferous  animals. 

Details  in  accordance  with  those  given  above  are  reported  from  the  belt 
of  the  Lignitic  surveyed  north  of  the  limit  of  the  United  States  and  British 
America.  They  extend  to  Vancouver,  even  to  the  Arctic  land  of  Disco, 
Greenland,  and  southward  along  the  Pacific  slope  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent.  They  are,  however,  still  less  precise,  and  evidently  Mr. 
Taylor  refers  to  the  Tertiary  coal  deposits  of  different  geological  ages. 
Hence,  we  have  as  yet  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  those  mentioned  coal 
strata.  Even  we  may  say  that  scarcely  anything  positive  was  known  of  the 
great  North  American  Lignitic  when  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  undertook  the  work 
of  exploration  and  began  liis  researches,  in  1854.  It  is  therefore  from  the 
numerous  publications  of  reports  and  memoirs  of  the  celebrated  geologist 
that  I  have  to  take  most  of  the  reliable  facts  exposed  in  this  introduction. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  examination  of  Dr.  Hayden's  researches  without 
remarking  on  the  accuracy  of  the  data  whicii  he  has  exposed  in  his  numer- 
ous Reports  and  Memoirs  on  the  Geology  of  the  Western  Territories.  Begin- 
ning in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  he  has  followed  the  explorations  foot  by  foot, 
so  to  say,  not  omitting  a  single  fact  worth  the  attention  of  the  geologist. 
Collecting  specimens  of  ore,  of  minerals,  of  animals,  of  plants,  he  has  by  and 
by  traced  the  outlines  of  the  present  and  ancient  history  of"  these  Western 
Territories ;  and  calling  to  his  assistance  all  the  specialists  who  might  ren- 
der his  work  more  complete,  he  has  fdled  the  pages  of  a  truly  invaluable 
record.  For  now,  the  natural  history  of  those  western  regions,  mostly 
unknown  a  few  years  ago,  is  exposed  as  distinctly  and  precisely  as  may  be 
that  of  any  of  the  oldest  States  of  the  Union.  The  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  the  geographical  and  stratigraj)hical  distribution,  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  present  epoch,  those  of  tiic  former  geological  periods,  even  the  phys- 
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ical  circumstances  influencing  the  character  of  the  countries  surveyed,  all  have 
been  considered  and  studied  by  Hayden.  His  researches  show  tlie  constant 
vigilance  and  circumspection  of  a  master  attending  to  the  performance  of  a 
great  work,  the  building  of  a  monument  whose  plan  has  l)een  prepared  by 
serious  scientific  studies.  I  speak  here  by  experience,  for  in  the  part  assigned 
to  me  I  had  to  follow,  so  to  say,  the  footsteps  of  the  master,  and  found  that 
even  the  matters  of  the  least  importance  had  been  already  recorded  by  him, 
and  outside  of  my  specialty,  the  study  of  the  paleobotany  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  the  Lignitic,  I  could  scarcely  find  anything  worth  mentioning  as  new. 

The  first  explorations  of  Dr.  Hayden  over  the  western  coal  regions,  to 
which  the  name  of  Great  Lignitic  is  generally  and  appropriately  given,  were 
extended  first  up  the  Missouri  River  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Tertiary 
strata  near  Fort  Clarke  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  thence  up  that 
river  to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  for  a  distance  of  about  six 
hundred  miles.  He  considers  that  the  area  of  the  Lignitic  formations  cannot 
be,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
without  taking  into  account  the  belt  which  extends  far  north  across  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  into  the  British  Possessions.* 

On  the  geological  map  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  Rivers, 
prepared  for  the  explorations  of  Capt.  W.  Raynolds  and  Lieut.  H.  E.  Mayna- 
dier  for  1859-60,  the  part  colored  as  Tertiary  Lignitic  by  Dr.  Hayden,  who 
had  charge  of  the  geological  researches,  indicates  a  wider  area,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and  this  only  from  the 
boundary  of  the  British  Provinces  to  the  Black  Hills.  Between  these  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  to  the  Nebraska  River,  the  Tertiary  belt  is  still 
continued  over  a  surface  of  about  sixteen  to  seventeen  thousand  square  miles. 
Farther  south  we  have  not  as  yet  any  map  exposing  the  distribution  of  the 
Tertiary.  Prof  Hayden,  considering  this  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Lignitic,  says:t — "We  may  trace  it  southward  in  a  broad  continuous  belt  across 
the  Yellowstone  River,  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
until  it  is  overlapped  by  the  White  River  group  about  sixty  miles  north  of 
Fort  Laramie.  If  we  continue  southward  along  the  base  of  the  Laramie 
Range,  we  find  that  the  Lignitic  group  reappears  about  ten  miles  south  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  ;  that  where  the  White  River  group  and  the  Lignitic 

'  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  1874,  p.  20. 
t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  2G. 
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come  in  contact,  the  former  is  superimposed  to  the  latter;  and  that  really 
the  White  River  group  formed  a  vast  basin  subsequent  to  the  existence  ot  the 
great  lake  on  whicli  the  Lignitic  sediments  were  deposited."     He  adds: 
"We  find  also,  by  examining  the  White  River  group  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  that  the  Laramie  Range  for.ncd  a  l>arrier  that  prevented  it  from 
extending  into  the  Laramie  Plains;  but  the  evidence  is  clear  that  at  the  tune 
of  the  existence  of  the  great  Lignitie  lake  or  sea,  this  barrier  did  not  pre- 
vent the  water  communication  with  the  Laramie  Plains.     Lideed,  the  evi- 
dence seems  quite  elear  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  isolated 
peaks  rising  above  the  waters,  there  was  no  mountain  barrier  where  we  have 
n<,w  the  Laramie  Range.     Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bear  River 
aud  Coalville  group,  we  may  connect  the  coal-bearing  beds  of  the  Laramie 
Plains  and  Colorado  with  the  vast  group  in  the  Northwest." 

The  southern  l)asin,  generally  named  tlie  Colorado  Basin,  is  followed, 
nearly  without  interruption,  from  a  (.^^  miles  south  of  Cheyenne  to  New 
Mexico  It  is  continuous  to  the  South  Platte  below  Denver,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  Monument  Creek  group,  and  then  reappears 
near  Colorado  City.  On  the  Arkansas  River,  near  Canon  City,  outlayers  of 
the  Licuitic  have  been  left  upon  the  Cretaceous,  which  by  denu.lation  is 
exposed  over  nearly  the  whole  valley;  and  south  of  the  Arkansas,  or  from  the 
Spiuish  Peak  the  belt  becomes  continuous  again  to  the  Raton  Mountains,  m 
New  Mexico,  with  outlayers  or  isolated  patches  appearing  as  far  south  as 

Albuquerque. 

The  southern  Lignitic  covers,  therefore,  an  extensive  area.     It  cannot 
be  estbnated,  however,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  cut  by  more  recent  deposits 
at  some  places,  as  south  of  Denver,  and  by  erosions  along  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  especially  because  its  width  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  is  unknown. 
The  upheaval  of  tlie  mountains  has  exposed  the  edges  of  the  Tertiary  strata 
with  those  of  the  underlying  formations,  throwing  them  up  into  a  series  ot 
hogbacks,  which  pass  very  abruptly  from  an  inclined,  even  vertical  position, 
in  the  proximity  of  the  mountains,  to  a  horizontal  direction  toward  the  plains. 
All  along  the  mountains,  the  Lignitic  is  at  the  upper  stage,  and  therefore  it  is 
covered  merely  in  passing  to  the  plains  by  the  more  recent  deposits  of  the 
surface      But  how  far  it  extends,  or  it  is  accessible  for  coal,  has  not  ye    been 
ascertained.     Shafts  have  been  sunk  east  of  Denver  about  ten  miles,  and  thick 
beds  of  coal  or  lignite    have   been   reached   at  a   moderate   depth.     Other 
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shafts,  near  Plattevillc,  north  of  Denver,  have  also  reached  coal  quite  near  the 
surface,  showing  that  the  belt  of  the  Lignitic  extends,  locally  at  least,  to  a 
great  distance  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

§  2. — Slratigraphi/  of  the  Lignitic  and  i/s  capacihj  for  combustible  mineral. 

On  this  subject  we  have  documents  more  precise  than  for  the  former, 
though  they  are  not  complete  as  yet ;  for  the  amount,  thickness,  and  chemi- 
cal value  of  the  coal  or  Lignitic  beds  is  tar  from  being  exactly  known,  or 
even  far  from  being  possibly  estimated.  Where  the  Lignitic  has  been  recog- 
nized from  its  base,  it  has  been  seen  overlying  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata, 
whose  section  is  exposed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Hayden  for  1870,  p. 
87.  The  two  upper  groups,  the  Fort  Pierre  group.  No.  4,  and  the  Fox  Hill 
bed.  No.  5,  have  generally  an  abundance  of  invertebrate  fossil  remains,  and  a 
peculiar  lithological  composition,  which  makes  them  easily  recognizable.  In 
the  North  Basin,  or  the  Fort  Union  group,  the  superposition  of  the  Lignitic 
to  the  Cretaceous  is  not  marked  by  any  definite  line  of  demarkation.  Indeed, 
this  line  is  seen  nowhere,  neither  in  an  abrupt  change  of  the  compounds,  nor 
in  an  unconformable  stratification,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  faunas.  On  this 
subject,  Dr.  Hayden  remarks  :* — "When  we  bear  in  mind  the  fiict  that  where 
the  Lignitic  has  been  seen  in  contact  with  the  last  Cretaceous  beds,  the  two 
have  been  found  to  be  conformable,  however  great  the  upheavals  and  the  dis- 
tortions may  be,  while  at  the  junction  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  mingling  of 
sediments,  one  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  probability  that  no  important 
member  of  either  system  is  wanting  between  them."  And  at  another  pagetf — 
"That  the  passage  from  the  brackish- to  the  fresh- water  beds  of  the  Tertiary 
is  not  marked  by  any  material  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  sediments,  nor 
have  we,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  any  reason  for  believing  that  any  climatic  or 
other  important  physical  changes,  beyond  the  slow  rising  of  the  land  and  the 
consequent  recession  of  the  salt  and  brackish  water,  took  place  during  the 
deposition  of  the  whole  of  th(!  oldest  members  of  the  Tertiary." 

In  his  Geological  Report  on  the  P^xjdoration  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  IS.oO-fiO,  Dr.  Hayden  remarks  upon  the  Lignitic  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  (p.  58) : — "  Passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  we  see 
the  gray  sandstone  Tertiary,  which  we  have  o])served  to  cover  the  Cretaceous 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  blulis.     The  junction  of  these  formations  is  quite 

"Annual  Kcpoit,  1874,  p. '2-1.  t  Same  Rcpml,  p.  a'>. 
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well  marked  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  For  a  considerable  distance  both 
above  and  l)elow  Fort  Sarpy,  a  l)cd  of  sandstone  forms  nearly  vertical  bluffs 
on  l)otli  sides  of  the  river,  which  1  iiiid  it  difficult  to  locate.  Cretaceous  Nos. 
4  and  5,  composed  of  yellowish-brown  indurated  clay,  with  concretions  con- 
taining Baculites  ovatiis,  Rostellarin,  etc,  in  great  abundance,  occur,  passing 
into  a  dark  gray  coarse-grained  sandstone,  containing  also  Baculites  ovatus, 
Aricida,  like  A.  Nebrascensis,  and  an  Ostrea,  new  species.  This  also  passes 
into  a  sandstone  having  a  most  ragged  front,  from  atmospheric  agencies  and 
the  difference  in  the  consistency  of  the  material  composing  the  bed.  It  is  in 
the  main  a  coarse-grained,  friable,  ferruginous  yellow  sandstone,  but  contain- 
ing vast  numbers  of  concretions ;  some  a  reddish-yellow  arenaceous  lime- 
stone, others  sandstone;  some  nearly  compact,  with  laminai;  others  divided 
into  thin  layers,  the  harder  portions  projecting  out  beyond  the  friable  ones. 
The  harder  layers  lie  in  the  vertical  cut,  usually  from  five  to  thirty  feet  long. 

"The  layers  are  quite  irregular  in  their  horizontal  fracture,  the  wliole 
bed  exhibiting  indications  of  having  been  deposited  in  moving  waters.  May 
it  not  be  the  transition  bed  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary  epoch,  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  Tertiary  period?" 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  Reports  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  and  of  his 
assistants,  we  find  similar  descriptions  of  the  same  great  sandstone  forming  the 
base  of  the  Lignitic  Measures.  My  own  section  of  the  sandstone  overlying 
the  Cretaceous  No.  4  on  the  Purgatory  River,  near  Trinidad,  New  Mexico,  is, 
as  will  be  seen,  like  a  more  detailed  repetition  of  Dr.  Hayden's  description  of 
the  so-called  transition  sandstone,  and  also  the  other  sections  of  the  Lignitic 
productive  measures  overlying  it  expose  the  general  distribution  of  the  Lig- 
nitic beds,  as  indicated  by  the  numerous  sections  given  in  the  same  Report 
of  Dr.  Hayden  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  or  North  Lignitic  group,  thus  record- 
ing the  same  characters  of  the  measures  at  both  extremes  of  the  North 
American  basin. 

As  an  example  of  the  distribution  of  the  Upper  Lignitic,  I  copy  the 

section  of  the  Pumpkin   liutte,  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn 

Mountains,  in   the  southern   part  of  the   North  or  Missouri  Lignitic.     It  is 

in  descending  order:* — 

Feet. 

1.  Light  yellow  friable  sandstone,  with  numerous  rusty  seams 75 

The  compact  bed  of  .*;andstone  caps  all  the  hills,  and  gives 
them  the  flat,  table-like  surface  which  they  present  at  a  distance. 


'Report,  1659-60,  j..  73. 
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2.  Alternate    beds  of  lignite,    gray  and    yellow   ferruginous   friable 

sandstone,  with  bluish  ash-colored,  gray  and  yellow  reddish  tinged 
marls  and  clays,  with  three  seams,  of  one  or  two  inches  thick,  of 
impure  lignite 125 

3.  Indurated  yellow  and  ash-colored  marls,  with  three  small  seams  of 

impure  lignite,  with  one  thin  layer,  six  inches,  of  reddish-yellow 
sandstone 60 

4.  Thin  veins  of  eight  inches  of  impure  lignite,  with  numerous  fine 

crystals  of  selenite  and  masses  of  petrified  wood. 

5.  Variegated  clays  and  marls,  with  much  sulphurct  of  iron  and  two 

small  seams  of  lignite 33 

6.  Impure  chocolate  liguite,  with  clay  underneath,  and   large  quanti- 

ties of  selenitic  crystals 2 

7.  Light  gray  and  bluish  ash-colored  indurated  sandstone,  laminated 

clay  and  marls,  with  one  or  two  seams  of  chocolate-colored  im- 
pure lignites 148 

This  section,  recording  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  of  strata  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Lignitic  Measures,  is  like  the  part  overlying  the  pro- 
ductive measures  of  Canon  City  coal,  as  given  in  my  report  (1872,  p.  324). 
Here  we  have  a  capping  of  liard  sandstone,  two  hundred  feet,  over  scarcely 
productive  measures,  formed  by  an  alternation  of  beds  of  soft  clay  or  soap- 
stone,  with  an  abundance  of  silicified  wood,  thin  seams  of  lignite  (the  outcrop 
of  one  near  the  top  indicating  two  feet),  beds  of  clay  hardened  and  black- 
ened by  carbonaceous  matter,  etc.  Most  of  the  sections  of  the  great  Lignitic 
basin  of  the  north  are  more  generally  or  mostly  of  the  upper  strata.  The 
thickness  of  its  lower  coal-measures  is,  however,  locally  very  great;  for  Prof. 
Hayden,  in  his  Report  (1874,  p.  21),  says  that  the  lower  brackish-water  beds 
arc  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  that  those  that  are  purely 
fresh-water  must  reach  an  aggregate  thickness  of  tliree  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  beds  or  seams  of  lignite  (not  including 
thin  seams  of  an  inch  or  two,  which  are  very  numerous).  The  lignite  beds 
average  from  six  inches  to  ten  feet  in  thickness. 

Though  the  di.>itril)ution  of  the  strata  of  the  southern  basin  has  been 
distinctly  and  specially  exposed  in  numerous  reports  of  Dr.  Hayden  and  his 
assistants,  as  T  have  myself  carefully  surveyed  a  large  part  of  it — that  extend- 
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ing  along  the  base  of  Uie  inoiinfaiiis  iVoin  tlic  Raton  to  Cheyenne,  and  thence 
along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Evanston— I  shall  especially  quote  from 
these  observations  given  in  detail  in  Dr.  Haydcn's  Annual  Report  for  1872. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  exposures  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  Measures  in 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  Cretaceous  is  that  of  the  base  of  the  Raton 
Mountains,  a  few  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  and  that  of  the  bluffs  on  the  Pur- 
gatory River,  opposite  this  last  place,  and  mentioned  above.  The  l)ase  of  tlu; 
Raton  is  composed  of  a  series  of  heavy,  mostly  whitish,  sandstone,  which  is 
conformably  superposed  to  the  black  shales  of  the  Cretaceous  No.  4.  This 
sandstone  is  also  conformably  overlaid  by  the  productive  Lignitic.  The 
whole  section,  being  fully  exposed  from  top  to  base,  is  as  follows:* — 

LIGNITIC. 

Ft.     In. 

1.  Sandstone  and  shale  covered  with  pines ^0  0 

2.  Soft  shale  alternating  with  soft  clay  (soapstone) 35  0 

3.  Outcrop  of  lignite,  indifferent 2  0 

4.  Soft  shale  and  fire-clay -^  ^^ 

5.  Lignite  outcrop,  thin 

6.  Hard  gray  shale  with  fossil  plants  at  basef 30  0 

7.  Shaly  hard  sandstone  in  l)ank ^ 

2     0 

8.  Soapstone  shale 

9.  Lignite  outcrop,  good 

10    Fire-clay  and  shale ^^  ^ 

11.  Lignite  bed,  exposed 

12.  Fire-clay ^  ^ 

13.  Soft  shale 2^  ^ 

14.  Lignite,  opened 

15.  Fire-clay ^  " 

16.  Ferruginous  and  slialy  sandstone,  covered '^^  ^^ 

300     G 

SANDSTONE. 

17.  Brown-reddish  shaly  sandstone,  with  debris  of  land  vegetables.        37     0 

18.  Yellow  shaly  sandstone  full  of  Fucoids ^     ^ 

•  Annual  Report,  187-2,  p.  319. 

I  At  a  hUoi  t  (libtancf,  tlm  sliulo  passes*  to  HanilHtoiif,  No.  7. 
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19.  Ferruginous  sandstone,  barren 11  0 

20.  White  compact  sandstone,  in  bank,  and  barren 28  0 

21.  Hard  white  sandstone,  in  bank,  witii  Fucoids 10  0 

22.  Soft  white  sandstone,  with  Fucoids 32  0 

23.  Very  hard  block  sandstone,  barren 19  6 

24.  Ferruginous  sandy  shale,  with  Fucoids 6  G 

25.  White  sandstone,  barren 5  G 

2G.  Ferruginous  sandy  shale,  willi  Fucoids 8  0 

27.  Red  shaly  sandstone,  with  great  abundance  of  Fucoids , .  3     0 

28.  Hard  white  sandstone,  in  bank,  \vith  some  Fucoids 12     0 

178  0 
Between  the  last  stratum^No.  27,  and  the  Cretaceous  black  shale,  no 
nuiddy  or  brackish  beds  are  seen.  The  transition  is  remarkai)Iy  clear,  but, 
indeed,  not  more  marked  than  it  is  between  some  beds  of  the  Lignilic.  The 
characters  of  tiie  lower  group,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet,  from  No. 
17  to  28,  are  clearly  described  after  the  section,  as  follows: — 

1.  Its  general  color  is  whitish-gray;  so  white,  indeed,  sometimes,  that 
the  lower  strata,  seen  from  a  distance,  appear   like  banks  of  limestone. 

2.  Though  generally  hard,  it  weathers  by  exfoliation  under  atmosplieric 
influences,  and  its  banks  are  thus  molded  in  round  undulations;  and  as  it  is 
locally  hardened  by  ferruginous  infiltrations,  it  is  often,  too,  concretionary  or 
grooved  in  cavities,  so  diversified  in  size  and  forms  that  sometimes  the  face 
of  the  cliffs  shows  like  the  details  of  complicated  architecture. 

3.  It  is  entirely  barren  of  remains  of  animals. 

4.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  lowest  stratum  to  its  upper  part,  it  abounds 
in  well-preserved  remains  of  marine  plants  or  Fucoids,  which  in  some  localities 
are  seen  even  in  the  sandstone  over  lignite  beds. 

5.  In  its  upper  part,  the  sandstone  or  the  shales  of  this  group  are  mixed 
with  broken  debris  of  land  vegetation,  with  which  also  Fucoidal  remains  are 
found  more  and  more  abundant  in  descending. 

The  disposition  of  the  strata  and  their  compounds  is  about  the  same  on 

the  otiier  side  of  Purgatory  River,  opposite  Trinidad,  where  the  section  is 

from  top  downward  :  * — 

Feet. 

1.  Hard,  ferruginous,  shaly  sandstone,  with  few  remains  of  Fucoids,  but 

abundance  of  debris  of  land  plants 25 

•  Annunl  Report,  1872,  p.  320. 
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2.  Hard,  whitish  sandstone  full  of  Fucoids 57 

3.  Shaly  sandstone,  with  abundance  of  Fucoids 50 

4.  Soft,  laminated,  ferruginous,  sandy  clay,  with  Fucoids 11 

5.  Ferruginous  shale,  with  Fucoids 4 

6.  White  block  sandstone,  barren 5 

7.  White  sandstone,  with  Fucoids 22 

8.  Ferruginous  shaly  sandstone,  with  Fucoids 33 

9.  Black  shale  No.  4,  Cretaceous 147 

10.  Covered  space,  sandstone  and  shale,  to  bed  of  river 153 

In  both  these  sections,  the  remains  of  marine  plants  are  remarked  in 
most  of  the  sandstone  strata  and  their  intermediate  clay  beds,  and  as  abundant 
at  the  base  as  near  the  upper  part;  and,  in  this  last  section,  they  are  seen 
mixed  with  fragments  of  land  plants,  even  to  the  top  of  the  sandstone,cut  like 
a  tower  at  the  point  of  the  highest  hill  facing  Trinidad. 

In  passing  from  the  black  shale  of  the  Cretaceous  No.  4  to  this  group 
of  sandstone  beds  overlying  it,  the  fliiference  in  the  characters  is  striking, 
not  only  in  considering  their  compounds,  but  in  the  class  of  fossil  remains 
which  they  contain;  the  traces  of  deep  marine  life  predominating  in  the  black 
shale,  while  here  tliey  have  totally  disappeared.  The  absence  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  formation  No.  5  might  be  taken  into  account  for  explaining  this 
difference;  it  is  not  the  case,  however,  tor,  as  seen  above,  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous sandstone  beds  are  as  definitely  characterized  by  their  fossil  remains  as 
a  deep  marine  formation  as  the  second  group  No.  4  Now,  at  the  Eaton,  in  the 
sandstone  above  No.  4,  marine  life  marks  its  activity  only  by  the  abundant 
remains  of  Fucoids,  indicating  by  their  growth  a  comparatively  shallow  water. 
They  attest,  therefore,  a  slow  upheaval  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  wliicii 
they  appear  to  have  lived,  for  their  stems  penetrate  the  sandstone  in  every 
direction.  And  this  indication  is  still  more  manifest  in  the  great  abundance 
oi  dcbria  o{  land  plants,  which,  apjiarently  ground  by  the  waves,  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  shore  and  mixed  in  the  sand  with  Fucoidal  remains. 
This  slow  upheaval  and  its  result  in  tlic  fbruiatiun  of  a  new  land  are  read  as 
in  a  book  in  the  fossil  remains  of  this  group  of  sandstone,  and  every  observer 
should  forcibly  admit  that  these  memorials  of  old  expo.se  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  or  of  what  we  call  a  new  formation. 

It  has  been  seen  already  that  Dr.  Ilayden  has  everywhere  remarked  the 
same  distribution,  the  same  confbrmal)ility  of  stratification,  the  same  charac- 
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ters  of  the  lower  sandstone,  as  well  in  the  northern  area  of  the  Lignite  as  in 
the  southern,  and  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  expressed  liere,  that  it 
exposes  a  gradual  change  or  transition,  by  the  slow  upheaval  of  the  land, 
merely  a  passage  from  a  marine  Cretaceous  formation  to  a  Tertiary  land 
formation. 

In  the  report  above  quoted,  sections  are  given  of  the  distriI)ution  of  the 
Lignite  at  Canon  City  near  Pueblo,  Gehring's  Coal  near  Colorado  Springs, 
Golden,  etc.,  which  represent  the  same  general  distribution  of  the  strata, 
with  inere  local  modifications,  which  do  not  affect  in  any  way  the  general 
characters  of  the  group.  I  can  give  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  sec- 
lions,  especially  those  which  give  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  capacity 
of  the  measures  for  combustible  mineral. 

At  Golden,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Denver,  the  Tertiary  Measures, 
thrown  up  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains  against  a  basaltic  ridge  parallel 
to  their  base,  have  been  forced  up  in  a  vertical  position,  and  thus,  from  this 
place  to  Coal  Creek,  the  Lignitic  beds  are  exposed  and  worked  from  their 
edges,  their  thickness  varying  from  four  to  fourteen  feet. 

Further  north,  in  the  Boulder  Valley,  the  measures  come  to  their  normal 
position,  dipping  in  various  degrees  from  the  mountains  toward  the  plains, 
and  at  Marshall  a  tine  exposition  of  the  Lignitic  is  presented,  as  seen  in  the 
following  section.  It  is  copied  from  Dr.  Ilayden's  Report,  18G9,  p.  129,  and 
is  scarcely  different  from  that  published  before,  from  tiie  same  locality,  by 
Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte,  and  also  from  that  which  I  received  later  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  coal : — 

48.  Drab  clay,  with  iron  ore  along  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
47.  Sandstone. 
46.  Drab  clay  and  iron  ore. 
45.  Coal  (No.  11),  no  development. 
44.  Drab  clay. 
43.  Sandstone  15  to  20  feet. 
42.  Drab  clay  and  iron  ore. 
41.  Coal  (No  10),  no  development. 
40.  Yellowish-drab  clay,  4  feet. 
39.  Sandstone,  20  feet. 

38.  Drab  clay,  full  of  the  finest  quality  of  iron  ore,  15  feet. 
37.  Tliin  layer  of"  sandstone. 
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Coal  (No.  9),  nearly  vertical  where  it  has  been  worked,  12  feet. 

Arenaceous  clay,  2  feet. 

Drab  clay,  3  feet. 

Sandstone,  5  feet;  then  a  heavy  seam  of  iron  ore;  then  3  feel  of  drab 

clay  ;  then  5  feet  of  sandstone. 
Coal  (No.  8),  4  feet. 
Drab  clay. 

Sandstone,  25  to  40  feet. 
Drab  clay,  6  feet. 
Coal  (No.  7),  6  feet. 
Drab  clay,  5  feet. 

Sandstone,  with  a  seam  of  clay  12  to  18  inches  intercalated,  25  feet. 

Drab  clay,  4  feet. 

Coal  (No.  6),  in  two  seams,  4^  feet. 

Drab  clay,  3  to  4  feet. 
Yellowish,  fine-grained  sandstone,  in  thin  loose  layers,  with  plants,  5  to 

10  feet. 
]  c'    f  Drab  clay;  excellent  iron  ore.  "'j 
}  ^{   Coal  (No.  5),  7  feet.  }  ]f)  feet, 

j  «   [  Drab  clay.  j 

Sandstone,  dip  11°.     This  sandstone  has  a  reddish  tinge,  and  is  less 

massive  than  No.  14. 
Drab  clay.      "| 

Coal  (No.  4).  '}  20  feet,  obscnre. 
Drab  clay.      J 
Sandstone,  massive,  60  feet. 
Drab  clay. 
Sandstone. 
Drab  clay. 
Coal  (No.  3). 
Drab  clay. 
Sandstone,  25  feet. 
Drab  clay. 
Coal  (No.  2),  8  feet. 
Drab  clay. 

Sandstone,  about  2.")  feet. 
2  T  p 
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3.  Drab  fire-clay,  4  feet. 

2.  Coal  (No.  1),  11  to  14  feet. 

1.  Sandstone. 

This  section  shows  eleven  beds  of  coal,  some  of  which  are  worked,  on  a 
thickness  of  six  to  fourteen  feet;  this  in  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  measures.  An  analogous  distribution  is  recorded  by  other  sections  in  the 
Boulder  Valley  and  northward  to  ten  miles  south  of  Cheyenne. 

Passing  westward  from  Cheyenne,  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Lignitic  measures  over  the  Laramie  Plains  are  covered  with  more  recent 
deposits.  The  Cretaceous  reappear  in  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek,  and  from 
Medicine  Bow  to  Carbon  tlie  Lignitic  is  exposed  again.  At  this  last  locality 
we  have  a  section  of  the  mines  through  one  hundred  feet  of  measures, 
exposing  three  beds  of  good  coal,  which  have  been  actively  worked  since  the 
construction  of  the  railroad.     The  section  at  the  shaft  is,  in  descending, — 

Feet. 

Shale,  clay,  and  sandstone  at  top 35 

Ferruginous  clay,  with  a  profusion  of  dicotyledonous  leaves 3 

Clay  shales  and  sandstone,  with  plants  at  top 18 

Coal  (main) 9 

Fire-clay  and  shale,  with  dicotyledonous  plants 20 

Coal 4 

Fire-clay  and  shale 8 

Coal 4 

From  Carbon  to  Black  Buttes,  geological  disturbances  bring  to  the  sur- 
face older  formations  in  the  Rawlins's  Basin,  but  the  Tertiary  soon  reappears 
ten  miles  farther  west,  in  entering  the  so-called  Bitter  Creek  series,  near 
Separation,  where  a  bed  of  coal,  reported  eleven  feet,  has  been  exposed ;  far- 
ther, at  Creston,  where  another  coal-seam,  four  feet,  has  been  passed  by  a  bor- 
ing eighty-three  feet  from  the  surface;  then  at  Black  Buttes  Station,  where 
two  beds  of  coal,  one  four  and  the  other  eight  feet,  are  exposed  and  worked. 
In  following  the  railroad  passing  along  the  anticlinal  ridge  whose  axis  is  near 
Salt  Wells,  to  Rock  Springs,  coal  strata  are  still  exposed  at  Hallville  and  Point 
of  Rocks.  At  Rock  Springs,  two  beds  of  coal  are  worked,  as  at  Black  Buttes, 
one  four  and  one  eight  feet;  and  besides,  as  seen  by  the  records  of  the  borings 
for  water  made  at  this  locality,  and  copied  in  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  335, 
fourteen  beds  of  coal  were  passed  to  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
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eight  feet.  This  gives  sixteen  beds  of  eoal  above  the  great  hard  sandstone, 
which  was  passed  by  the  drill  from  seven  hundred  and  eighty  to  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet. 

From  Rock  Springs  to  Evanston,  tlie  Lignitic  is  overhiid  by  the  strata 
of  the  Green  River  group,  which  is  formed  of  beds  of  shale,  some  calcare- 
ous, others  sandy,  with  numerous  strata  of  bituminous  shale,  but  as  yet  no 
lignite  seams,  until,  reaching  Evanston,  we  find  still  heavy  deposits  of 
lignite  coal,  as  recorded  in  the  section  (Animal  Report,  1872,  p.  838),  from 
top  of  the  hill  to  base: — 

Feet. 

Conglomerate 40 

Hard  yellow,  fine-grained,  micaceous  sandstone 32 

Conglomerate,  topped  with  coarse  sandstone 37 

Fine-grained  and  intermediate  layers  of  coarse-grained  sandstone 32 

Conglomerate  (lower  banks) .' 27 

Bituminous  clay 10 

Shale  and  clay  banks,  mostly  covered 145 

Sandstone  in  bank 11 

Alternating  beds  of  shale  and  shaly  sandstone lOG 

Shaly  sandstone,  very  hard,    sometimes  in  bank,  with  dicotyledonous 

plants 11 

Argillaceous  shale,  with  ferruginous  concretions  and  remains  of  plants.  96 

Coal 5 

Clay  and  shale 12 

Coal  * 7 

Clay 3 

Main  bed  of  coal,  with  four  bands  of  slate 26 

Shale  and  clay 8 

Coal 5 

Clay  and  shale 15 

Iron  ore 3 

Clay  and  shale 15 

I  could  still  mention  the  Lignitic  beds  worked  at  Coalville,  not  far  from 
Evanston;  those  of  Sulphur  Creek,  near  Beaver  River,  said  to  be  seven  and 
a  half  feet;  those  also  of  Wasatch  County,  in   Utah,   which,   according  to 

*  The  lower  part  of  this  section  is  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  ADnual  Report,  1871,  p.  195. 
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Prof.  Clayton,  are  of  considerable  importance,  the  prominent  vein  of  the 
mcat^ure  being  thirty-two  feet  in  thickness  and  of  excellent  quality,  But  the 
geological  relation  of  these  last  lignite  deposits  is  not  as  yet  dctinitely  ascer- 
tained, some  of  them  being  apparently  Cretaceous.  What  I  have  said  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  wide  extent  of  the  great  Lignitic,  its  average 
thickness,  and  also  its  capacity  and  importance  for  the  production  of  coal. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the  Lignitic  coal,  numerous  chemical 
analyses  have  been  made  and  published.  An  analysis  of  coal  of  the  Carbon 
Mines  is  given  already  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Annual  Report,  1869,  p.  197.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Carson,  the  chemist,  finds  in  it  51.07  fixed  carbon.  In  Report  of  1870,  tiie 
bituminous  coal  from  the  old  Placi^re  mines  of  San  Lazaro  Mountaine,  New 
Mexico,  is  analyzed  mostly  by  Mr.  Persifer  Frazer,  jr.,  and  shows  on  eight  dif- 
ferent analyses  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon;  that  of  Evanston, 
4'J.  At  page  321  of  the  same  volume,  there  is  a  very  interesting  comparative 
table  of  the  result  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  coal  of  the  more  important 
seams  of  the  southern  basin,  by  Mr.  James  F.  Hodge.  From  it  are 
derived  the  following  data: — Golden  coal,  fixed  carbon,  45.57  to  47.58; 
Murphey's  Mine,  44.41  ;  Marshall's,  49.72  ;  Boulder  County,  47.30  to 
50.65;  Carbon,  49.72;  Rock  Springs,  54.46;  Evan.ston,  50;  Coalville,  48. 
From  analyses  recorded  in  my  Report,  1872,  the  results  are  about  the 
same.  The  Carbon  coal  has  of  fixed  carbon  between  49.30  and  51.65; 
Rock  Springs,  52.45;  from  north  of  Trinidad  a  coal,  of  which  I  had  choice 
specimens,  has  of  fixed  carbon  57.60;  Canon  City  coal,  which  is  very 
rich  in  fixed  gas,  has  54.70  of  fixed  carbon,  and  that  of  the  Raton  Mountains 
55.  Most  of  the  analyses  quoted  here,  with  a  large  numl)er  of  others,  are 
presented  in  a  table  of  the  Annual  Report  of  1873,  pp.  112-114.  Though, 
as  everybody  knows,  the  result  of  analyses  present  always  marked  differ- 
ences, the  compounds  of  each  piece  of  coal  taken  from  a  mine  l)eing  more 
or  less  varied,  it  is  evident  that  the  coal  of  the  Western  Territories  is  a  lig- 
nite of  high  value  and  of  a  quality  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  com- 
bustible mineral  generally  known  and  used  in  Europe  under  the  appelhition 
of  lignite.  Tlie  highest  average  of  fixed  carbon  in  European  lignite  is  67  to 
68,  and  this  very  rarely;  it  generally  averages  45  to  46.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  considered  further.  Its  relation  to  the  fossil  flora  is  far 
indeed,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  it  in  passing  in  order  to  omit  nothing 
which  may  afford  some  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  Lignitic. 
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^  3. —  Tlie  age  of  the  Lignitic  as  indicated  by  its  geological  distribution  and 

its  fauna. 

The  first  explorers  of  the  Great  Lignitic  seem  to  have  recognized  it  as 
Tertiary;  for  in  their  narration,  Lewis  and  CUirkc  mention  that  it  overlies  the 
Cretaceous  series.  The  definition  of  the  age  is,  however,  not  positively  ascer- 
tained by  the  fossils  which  they  collected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Creta- 
ceous clay  bed,  where  the  coal  scams  commence,  nor  by  those  procured 
later  by  Nicolet  from  the  same  locality,  for  they  were  determined  by  Dr.  S. 
G.  Morton  as  Cretaceous.*  Taylor  asserts,  however,  that  from  specimens  of 
plants  and  animals  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Union,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  they  derive  incojitestable  proofs  of  a  fresh- 
water formation.  Taylor  adds  that  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley  has  yet  to 
receive  examination  from  scientific  geologists,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  highly  interesting  results  would  follow  from  investigation  in  a  field 
so  rich  and  extensive.  On  the  report  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  associate  of  Audu- 
bon.t  who  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  the 
committee  to  whom  this  paper  was  referred  close  their  reports  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  proofs  thus  afforded  of  a  probably  widely  diffused  fresh-water 
formation  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  reposing  upon  the  Cretaceous 
strata,  and  imbedding  remains  of  a  manifestly  Tertiary  age,  are  just  at  this 
time  invested  with  considerable  interest,  from  their  according  with  the  discov- 
eries, recently  made  by  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  presence  of  other  and  probably 
extensive  fresh-water  Tertiary  strata  in  the  Oregon  Territory.^  Taylor  him- 
self, considering  the  brown-coal  formations  of  the  Northwestern  Territories, 
calls  them  Tertiary. 

Dr.  Hayden  rightly  remarks,  in  the  beginning  of  his  report  of  1874,  that 
prior  to  the  time  when  he  began  his  explorations  in  1854,  the  observations 
that  had  been  made  by  various  travelers  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  coal 
beds  in  different  jiarts  of  the  West  were  of  so  indefinite  a  character  that  they 
cannot  be  used  as  evidence,  though  they  may  form  a  part  of  the  early  history 
of  discovery.  That  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived  from  the  first  on  the 
Tertiary  age  of  the  Lignitic  are  not  based  upon  superficial  examination  is 
sufficiently  known  by  the  numerous  memoirs  published  by  him  from  1857  to 

*  Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  October,  1841. 
t  Proceediiit;8  of  tlio  Academy  of  Natural  Scieuces  of  Pbiladclplua,  May,  184r). 
t  Taylor's  Statistics,  p.  177. 
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1861,  and  afterward  by  his  annual  reports.  Considering  his  opinion  on  the 
age  of  the  Lignitic,  he  remarks,  in  the  last  report:* — "It  is  well  known  that 
I  liave  held  with  some  tenacity  the  opinion  that  the  coal  formations  of  the 
West  are  of  Tertiary  age,  and  I  still  regard  the  Lignitic  group  as  transitional 
or  Lower  Eocene  until  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  much  stronger  than 
any  which  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present  time." 

It  has  been  seen  already  that,  in  his  explorations  of  1854,  Dr.  Hayden 
carefully  surveyed  the  Lignitic  beds  along  the  Missouri  River  from  their  first 
appearance  near  Fort  Clarke  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  then  up  that 
river  to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  "In  all  this  distance,  about 
six  hundred  miles,  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  the  Cretaceous  beds 
appear  but  once,  and  then  only  along  the  bed  of  the  river  for  a  few  miles, 
while  the  entire  country,  with  this  exception,  is  occupied  with  the  Lignitic 
groups.  It  rests  everywhere  upon  well-defined  Cretaceous  beds,  No.  5,  which 
we  have  all  along  regarded  as  the  highest  known  in  the  West,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Fox  Hills  group,  from  a  locality  on  the  Missouri  River 
called  the  Fox  Hills  or  Fox  Ridge,  where  this  formation  was  first  studied  and 
found  full  of  MoUuscan  life.f  There  is  a  gradual  passage  upward  from  the 
black,  plastic,  shaly  clays  of  No.  4,  or  the  Fort  Pierre  group,  to  the  yellow 
calcareous  clays  of  the  Fox  Hills  group,  and  at  the  upper  portion  the  sedi- 
ments are  arranged  in  thin  layers,  very  arenaceous,  indicative  of  their  deposi- 
tion in  turbulent  as  well  as  shallow  waters.  In  these  arenaceous  sediments, 
the  well-marked  marine  life  ceases  to  exist,  and  soon  after  appear  the  brack- 
ish-water species.''  From  this  kind  of  formation  of  the  Fox  Hills  group,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  is  not  of  universal  extent.  It  is  the  true  transition 
group,  locally  of  a  thickness  of  five  hundred  feet,  but  it  is  not  constant.  For 
example,  its  presence  is  clearly  marked  from  Rock  Creek  to  Medicine  Bow 
along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  but  I  have  not  seen  it  anywhere  under  the 
coal  strata  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  least  not  with  its 
characteristic  fossils.  At  the  Raton  Mountains,  and  all  around  Trinidud, 
where  the  succession  of  the  Lignitic  to  the  Cretaceous  is  exposed  at  numy 
places,  the  brackish  beds  overlying  the  Cretaceous  No.  4  are  already  Lignitic 
by  their  characters;  for  they  do  not  contain  any  traces  of  Cretaceous  remains, 
but  a  profusion  of  fragments  of  dicotyledonous  wood,  evidently  rolled  with  the 

•  Aunual  Report,  1874,  p.  20. 

t  See  section  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska  aud  Kansas  in  Cretaceous  Flora,  p.  14.  It  is  copied 
from  Dr.  Uayden'u  AdduuI  Keport,  1870,  p.  87. 
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sand  by  tlic  waves.  They  lliere  constitute  (lie  lower  member  of  those  heavy 
beds  of  sandstone,  which  have  been  remarked  already  as  forming  the  base  of 
the  Lignitic,  and  which  have  in  their  remains,  and  also  in  their  compounds, 
the  same  characters  as  the  lower  flaggy  or  shaly  sandstone  overlying  Creta- 
ceous No.  4.  No  trace  of  aiiinial  Cretaceous  rcniains  has  been  found  in 
connection  with  them,  neither  in  the  south  nor  in  the  north  Lignitic  field. 
When  Cretaceous  No.  5  is  not  formed,  the  base  of  the  Lignitic  rests  on  No.  4. 

In  1857,  an  account  of  the  Tertiary  of  Nebraska  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Meek  and  Hayden,  and  the  same  year  a  map  of  the  region  bordering 
the  Missouri  River,  together  with  sections  and  explanatory  notes  illustrating 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Hayden.  The 
authors  had  then  collected  a  great  quantity  of  specimens  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable remains  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  Lignitic  group.  Sjieaking 
of  the  animal  remains  which  were  studied  by  Dr.  Leidy,  of  the  vegetable 
fossils  by  Dr.  Newberry  and  myself,  and  of  the  invertebrate  by  himself  and 
Dr.  Meek,  Dr.  Hayden  says,*  ''None  of  us  doubted  even  their  Tertiarxj  age"; 
an  assertion  forcibly  resulting  from  the  determination  of  the  materials  col- 
lected in  the  exploration.  For,  considering  merely  the  MoUusk,  we  see  in  llu; 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  quoted  above  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
of  Mollusks  described  from  the  Fort  Union  group,  fifty-four  are  of  the  Ter- 
tiary age,  fifty  strictly  fresh-water  species,  and  only  four  belong  to  genera 
supposed  to  inhabit  salt  or  brackish  waters.  The  more  prominent  genera  to 
which  these  Mollusks  are  referred  are  Ostrea,  Uiiio,  Pisidium,  Corbicula, 
Potamomya,  Melania,  Melampus,  Viviparity  etc.,  all  of  Tertiary  types. 

The  section  of  the  Tertiary  measures  as  recognized  by  Dr.  Hayden  finds 
its  place  here  as  elucidation  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  essential  groups  of  ani- 
mal fossils  which  characterize  the  formation.  The  Tertiary  divisions  indi- 
cated by  the  distribution  of  fossil  plants  may  present  some  differences.  Tiie 
sulijcct  has  to  be  examined  after  the  descriptive  part  of  the  vegetable  remains. 
The  section  is  copied  from  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  23: — 

•Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  May,  1857. 
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Fine  loose  sand,  with  some  layers  of 
limestone;  contains  bones  of  Cam's, 
Felis,  Castor,  Equus,  Maetodon,  Testu- 
do,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  living  species. 
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On  Loup  Fork  of  Platte  River,  extend- 
ing north   to  Niobrara  River  and 
south  to  an  unknown  distance  be- 
yond the  Platte. 
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White  and  light  drab  clays,  wi*h  some 
beds  of  sandstone  and  local  layers 
of  limestone.    Fossils,  Oreodon,  Tita- 
notherium,  Chotropotamus,  Ehinoctros, 
Anchitherium,  Hycenonodon,  Machai- 
rodtts,  Trionyx,  Teatudo,   Helix,  Pla- 
norbis,  Limnea,  petrified  wood,  etc. ; 
all  extinct.    No  brackish-water  or 
marine  remains. 
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Bad  Lands  of  White  River,  under  the 
Loup  River  beds  on  Niobrara,  and 
across  the  country  to  the  Platte. 
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Light  gray  and  ash-colored  sandstones, 
with  more  or  less  argillaceous  layers. 
Fossils,  fragments  of  Triongx,  Tes- 
ludo,  with  large  Selix,  Vivipara,  pet- 
rified wood,  etc.  No  marine  or  brack- 
ish-water types. 
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Wind  River  Valley ;  also  west  of  Wind 
River  Mountains. 

w- 

Fort  TTnion  group ;  Lignite  group. 

Beds  of  clay  and  sand,  with  round  fer- 
ruginous concretions,  and  numerous 
beds,  seams,  and  local  deposits  of 
lignite;  great  number  of  dicotyled- 
onous leaves,  stems,  etc. ;  Platanus, 
Populus,  etc.,  with  very  large  leaves 
of  true  Fan  Palms.    Also,  Helix,  Me- 
lania,  Vivipara,  Corhieula,   Unio,  Oa- 
trea,  Potamomya,  and  scales  of  Lepi- 
dolus,  with  bones  of  Trionyx,  Emys, 
Compsemya,  Crocodilua,  etc. 
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Occupies  the  whole  country  around 
Fort  Union,  extending  north  into 
the  British  Possessions  to  unknown 
distances;   also  southward  to  Fort 
Clarke;  seen  under  the  White  River 
group,  on  North  Platte  River,  above 
Fort  Laramie;  also  on  west  side  of 
Wind  River  Mountains. 
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It  appears  positive  that  the  Fort  Union  group  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  Colorado  Lignitic,  or  rather  that  they  are  both  united  under  the  Laramie 
group  into  a  continuous  formation.  Dr.  Haydeii  has  remarl<ed  it  in  the  same 
report  when  he  says  that  the  Lignitic  group  descends  northward  along  the 
east  base  of  the  Laramie  Range,  and  reappears  on  its  other  side  about  ten 
miles  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.     It  is  therefore  continuous. 
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When  both  areas,  the  north  and  south,  are  considered  in  regard  to  their 
fossil  faunas,  they  show,  however,  a  marked  diflerence,  not  in  the  characters 
of  the  species  of  MoUusks,  but  in  the  nearly  total  absence  of  invertebrate 
fossils  south  of  the  Laramie  Range.  I  do  not  know  of  any  locality  where 
fossil  shells  have  been  seen  in  the  Southern  Lignitic  Basin  except  at  Mar- 
shall's, where  a  bed  of  clay  iron  ore,  above  No.  5  of  the  section,  has  a  profu- 
sion of  fragments  of  Oyster  shells  {Ostreo  subtrigoimlis?).  The  same  species, 
remarks  Dr.  Hayden,  is  abundantly  found  near  Brown  and  O'Bryan's  coal 
mine,  about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Cheyenne,  also  in  the  Colorado  Basin. 
Anyhow,  no  remains  of  invertebrates  identifiable  as  of  Cretaceous  age  have 
been  found  in  the  true  Lignitic  Measures  of  the  Colorado  Basin  from  Chey- 
enne to  the  Raton  Mountains.  In  this  whole  area,  therefore,  of  the  Lignitic, 
represented  by  what  is  called  the  Fort  Union  group  in  the  nortli  and  the 
Colorado  Basin  in  the  south,  we  have,  from  the  distribution  of  the  strata  and 
from  the  fossil  faunas,  evidence  only  of  the  Tertiary  age  of  the  formation. 

There  is  some  more  difference  in  the  Lignitic  of  the  so-called  Bitter 
Creek  series,  and,  as  remarked  by  Prof  E.  D.  Cope  in  his  Report,  1873,  p. 
438,  the  authorities  on  this  formation  have  presented  views  more  or  less  at 
variance  with  those  entertained  by  him.     The  whole  range  from  Black  Butte 
to  Point  of  Rocks  is  the  slope  of  an  anticlinal  whose  axis  is  at  Salt  Wells; 
and  from  the  first  locality  to  Point  of  Rocks  or  to  Salt  Wells,  in  a  northeast 
direction,  the  series  of  rocks  is  passed,  which,  in  their  superposition  by  the 
southwest  dip,  has  a  thickness  of  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  Messrs.  Meek  and  Bannister.     A  huge  Saurian  discov- 
ered by  Prof.  Meek  in  the  overlying  and  burnt  shale  of  the  main  coal  of 
Black  Butte  has  been    identified    by   Prof  Cope   as   a    Dinosaurian  {Aga- 
thaumas  syloestris)  of  Cretaceous  type.     Lower  in  the  series,  below  Black 
Buttes,  at  Hallville,  Prof   Meek   has   found    shells  whose   character   is  not 
quite  definite,  but  which  he  considers  as  Cretaceous,  though  the  same  locality 
was  admitted  by  him  in  his  report  of  1870  as  Tertiary.     But  my  lamented 
friend,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  paleontology  of  North  America,  has 
so  clearly  discussed  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  fauna  of  the  Bitter 
series  formations  that  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  quote  some  of  the  more  pertinent 
passages  of  the  introduction  to  his  list  and  description  of  fossils  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  1872.     He  says  (p.  457):— 

"Returning  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  Bitter  Creek  series,  it  may  be 
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slated,  ill  Uic  first  i)lacc,  ilial  Emmons  evidently  regarded  it  as  Cretaceous,  as 
may  be  seen  from  liis  remarks  in  Jlr.  King's  report,  ])id)!islied  in  1870,  wliile 
Dr.  llaydcn  favored  liie  conclusion  iliat  it  is  a  marine  Tertiary  group,  or  a 
tnnisilion  series  between  tlie  Tertiary  and  the  Cretaceous,  in  his  reports  of 
thill  and  the  following  year." 

"Tin;  only  fossils  I  had  ever  seen  from  this  formation  previous  to  visiting 
the  region  during  the  jiast  summer  were  two  species  of  Ostrea  and  one  of 
Anomia  from  Point  of  Rocks,  and  two  shells,  one  or  possibly  both  rtilated  to 
Corbicula,  from  llallvillc.  Tliose  from  Point  of  Rocks  I  referred  to  the  Creta- 
ceous, placing  them  in  the  Cretaceous  list  in  Dr.  Ilayden's  report,  1871. 
This  1  did  mainly  because  there  were  among  them  no  fresh-water  or  strictly 
brackish-water  types,  while  up  to  this  lime  we  knew  of  no  Tertiary  of  ex- 
clusively marine  origin  in  all  this  internal  region  of  the  continent.  I  was 
also  in  pari  influenced  in  making  this  reference  by  the  similarity  of  one  of 
the  Oysters  to  a  Cretaceous  species  found  in  California,  wiiile  the  Anomia 
likewise  closely  resembled  a  IVxas  Cretaceous  shell  described  by  Roemer 
under  the  name  of  Ostrea  anomio'formis,  which  certainly  seems  not  to  be  a 
true  Oyster.  The  two  shells  from  TTallville,  however,  I  referred  to  the  Eo- 
cene, not  only  because  they  were  closely  allied  to  Eocene  brackish-water 
forms  from  the  Paris  Basin  (peculiar  depressed  and  elongated  form  of  Cor- 
bicula),  but  because  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  the  llallville  mines 
occur  in  the  same  formation  as  the  Point  of  Rocks  beds,  nor  even  within 
fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  of  the  same  locality. 

"On  visiting  these  localities,  however,  last  summer,  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  thai  tlie  llallville  mines  are  only  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Point  oi'  Ivocks,  and  belong  to  liu^  same  geological  formation.  A  careful 
examination,  also,  soon  rendered  it  evident  that  all  of  the  rocks  for  sixteen 
hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  Hallville  coal  beds,  up 
to  and  including  the  stratum  in  which  we  found  the  large  reptilian  remains 
at  Black  Butles,  and  for  even  a  little  greater  thickness  below  the  Hallville 
horizon,  certainly  belong  to  the  same  group  or  series  of  strata,  and  that  fresh- 
and  brackish- water  types  of  fossils  occur  along  with  salt-water  forms  at  all 
horizons  wherever  we  found  any  organic  remains  thronghout  this  whole 
series." 

I'^roni  this  f:icl.  Prof  ]\Icek  was  induced  to  modify  his  views,  and  to  con- 
sider the  whole  series  Cretaceous,  by  some  reason  which  1  do  not  consider  as 
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conclusive;  for  it  seems  that  tlic  author  slioiild  rather  have  admitted  Point 
of  liocks,  with  Ihe  two  species  of  Ostrea,  as  Tertiary,  tlian  to  liave  considered 
Hallvillc  as  Cretaceous,  for  the  species  of  Molhisks  are  not  more  evidently 
Cretaceous  than  are  the  Oyster  shells  of  Point  of  Rocks.  The  Ostrca  of  Mar- 
shall and  I'ryant's  coal  mines  are  not  less  marine;  species  than  those  of 
Point  of  Rocks.  This  seems  the  more  surprising, that,  considering  further 
the  question  of  the  age  of  the  group,  after  discovering  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Bitter  Creek  series  between  three  and  four  times  as  many  species  of  fo.ssils 
as  had  been  known  from  the  same,  the  celebrated  prores.sor  remarks,  with  that 
adminible  candor  of  mind  which  adorns  all  his  work: — 

"Although  partly  committed  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  this  formation 
belongs  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  still  provisionally  viewing  it  as  most  prol)ably 
such,  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  fact  that  the  evidence  favoring 
this  conclusion  (o  be  derived  from  the  Molhisks  alone,  as  now  known,  is  by 
no  means  strong  or  convincing.  The  genera  are  probaljly  ail  common  both 
to  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  as  well  as  to  the  present  epoch,  unless  Leptes- 
thcs  and  Vcloritina,  which  have  been  separated  subgenerically  from  Corhkula, 
may  be  distinct  genera;  the  European  representatives  of  these  being  mainly, 
if  not  entirely, Tertiary  Ibrm.s,  while  they  do  not  appear  to  include  living  species. 
Cj oniohasis  is  also  not  known  in  cither  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  rocks  of  the 
Old  World,  but  then  it  is  an  American  type,  greatly  developed  among  our 
existing  Molhisca,  as  well  as  in  the  far  Western  Tertiary  Rocks,  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  in  un<jiiestionable  Cretaceous  beds  there, 
even  if  some  of  the  imperfect  si)ecimens  already  known  from  the  same  are  not 
sucli.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  the  specimens  I  have 
referred  to  this  genus  from  Bitter  Creek  beds  are  not  in  a  condition  to  show 
the  aperture  beyond  douljt  to  possess  the  characters  of  Ooniohasis. 

''The  entire  absence  among  the  fossils  yet  known  from  this  formation  of 
BacuUtis,  Scnphitcs,  Ancyloceras^  Ptychoceras,  Amjnoniles,  Gyrodes,  Anchurn, 
Inoccramus,  and  all  the  other  long  list  of  genera  characteristic  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, or  in  part  also  extending  into  older  rocks,  certainly  leaves  its  Molluscan 
fauna  with  a  strong  Tertiary  facies.  Nor  can  we  quite  satisfactorily  explain 
this  away,  on  the  ground  thai  the  water  in  which  this  series  of  rocks  was 
deposited  partook  too  much  of  the  character  of  that  of  an  estuary,  to  have 
permitted  the  existence  of  any  of  these  marine  genera,  because  we  do  find 
in  it  the  genera  Ostrea,  Anomia,  and  Modiold,  which  prol)al)ly  required  water 
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salt  enough  to  have  permitted  the  existence  of  Inoceramvs,  Anchura,  and  Gy- 
rodes,  it"  not  of  some  or  all  of  the  genera  mentioned  above.  Indeed,  at  Coal- 
ville we  find  Inoceramus  associated  with  some  brackish-water  types,  and  the 
additional  Cretaceous  genera  Cypritnera,  Anchura,  Gyrodes,  etc.,  in  closely 
associated  beds." 

"When  we  come  to  consider  the  invertebrate  fossils  yet  known  from  this 
formation  in  their  specific  relations,  we  find  all,  with  possibly  two  or  three 
exceptions,  new  to  science,  and  different  from  those  yet  found  either  at  Bear 
River,  Coalville,  or  indeed  elsewhere  in  any  established  horizon ;  so  that  we 
can  scarcely  more  than  conjecture  from  their  specific  affinities  to  known  forms 
as  to  the  probable  age  of  the  rocks  in  which  we  find  them.  Considered  in 
this  respect,  their  evidence,  however,  is  conflicting.  Two  of  the  species  of  Cor- 
bula  for  instance  (C  tropidophora  and  C.  undiferd)  are  most  similar  to  species 
found  in  the  brackish-water  beds  at  the  mouth  of  Judith  River  in  the  Upper 
Missouri,  that  we  liave  always  considered  Lower  Tertiary,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  suspecting  that  they  may  be  Upper  Cretaceous.  A  Corhicula' 
both  from  the  Black  Buttes  and  Point  of  Rocks  localities  is  even  so  very 
nearly  like  C.  cylheriformis  from  the  Judith  River  beds  that  I  have  referred  it 
doubtfully  to  that  species." 

"Again,  the  species  Anomia  gryphorhynchus,  found  so  abundantly  at 
Point  of  Rocks  in  the  same  bed  with  the  above-mentioned  Corhicula  and 
Corbula  tropuiophora,  so  closely  resembles  a  Texas  Cretaceous  shell  described 
by  Roemer  under  the  name  Ostrea  anomiceformis  that  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  suspect  they  may  be  the  same;  though  whether  identical  or  not,  at  least 
our  shell  is  certainly  not  an  Oyster,  as  it  has  its  muscular  and  cartilage  scars 
precisely  as  in  Anomia,  while  its  beak  is  never  marginal,  and  it  has  no  liga- 
ment-area. In  all  of  these  (and  indeed  in  all  other  characters),  the  Texas 
shell  as  illustrated  by  Roemer  seems  to  agree  precisely  with  ours,  excepting 
that  he  represents  it  as  having  only  one  central  muscular  scar  instead  of  three. 
In  many  of  our  specimens,  however,  the  two  smaller  of  these  scars  are  very 
obscure,  and  might  be  easily  overlooked.  It  is  true  he  figures  a  nearly  flat 
valve,  without  any  byssal  perforation,  and  a  convex  one  as  opposite  valves,  and 
if  they  are  such  the  shell  would  certainly  not  be  an  Anomia.  Among  a  large 
collection  of  our  shells,  including  thousands  of  specimens,  however,  I  have 
not  yet  seen  a  single  perforated  valve,  though  they  vary  much  in  convexity, 
some  of  the  valves  being  nearly  as  depressed  as  the  one  Roemer  figures  as 
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the  upper  valve,  supposing  it  to  be  an  Oyster.  If  these  depressed  specimens 
in  our  collection  are  opposite  valves  to  the  convex  ones,  then  the  shell  would 
neither  he  an  Ostrea  nor  an  Anomia,  but  would  almost  certaiidy  fall  into 
Morris  and  Lycett's  genus  Placunopsis,  which,  so  far  as  known  in  Europe,  is 
a  Jurassic  group.  Consequently,  if  our  shell  sliould  fall  into  that  genus,  it 
would,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  its  associates  and  all  tlie  other  known 
facts,  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  formation  being  at  least  as  old 
as  the  Cretaceous.  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  these 
depressed  specimens,  as  well  as  the  convex  ones,  are  all  upper  valves  of  the 
same  shell,  only  modified  in  convexity  by  accidental  circumstances  of  station, 
as  their  slight  obliquity,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  a  look  at  the  interior  of  both, 
is  found  to  be  in  the  .same  direction  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  they  were  opposite  valves  of  the  same  shell;  while  among  thousands 
of  specimens  no  example  of  a  depressed  and  a  convex  valve  united  has  been 
seen,  nor  have  any  been  found  that  would  come  near  fitting  together.'' 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Corbiculas  are  decidedly  Tertiary  in  their  spe- 
cific affinities,  as  well  as  in  their  subgeneric;  C.  fracta,  for  instance,  and 
C.  crassa  tell  [for  mis,  from  the  Hallville  mines,  being  very  closely  allied  to 
Paris  Basin  Tertiary  forms,  the  first-mentioned  species  being  the  type  of  a 
subgenus,  .so  far  as  known,  peculiar  to  the  Tertiary  elsewhere.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  C.  cytheriforinis,  which  also  seems  to  belong  to  a  group 
{Velori./ina)  peculiar  to  the  Tertiary  in  Europe." 

"But  the  most  surprising  fact  to  me,  supposing  this  to  be  a  Cretaceous 
formation,  is  that  we  found  directly  associated  with  the  reptilian  remains  at 
Black  Buttes  a  shell  I  cannot  distinguish  from  Viviparus  troch/formis,  origin- 
ally described  from  the  Lignitic  formation  at  Fort  Clarke,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, a  formation  that  has  always  been  regarded  as  Tertiary  by  all  who  have 
studied  its  fossils,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  specimen  mentioned 
does  not  show  the  aperture  nor  all  the  body-volutions,  but,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  it  agrees  so  exactly  witri  that  very  peculiar  species  in  size,  the  form 
and  j)roportion  of  its  volutions,  the  slopes  of  its  spires,  its  surface-markings, 
the  nature  of  its  suture,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
that  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  same." 

In  resuming  liis  remarks,  Prof  Meek  further  states,  p.  461,  §  7  to  9: — 

"That  on  the  one  hand,  two  or  three  of  its  species  belong  to  sections  or 
subgenera  {Leptesthes  and  Velorifina)  apparently  characteristic  of  t lie  Eocene 
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Tertiary  of  Europe,  and  are  even  very  closely  allied  to  species  of  that  age 
found  in  the  Paris  Basin;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  one  species  seems  to  be 
conspecific  with,  and  two  congeneric  with  (and  closely  related  specifically  to), 
forms  found  in  brackish-water  beds  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  containing  ver- 
tebrate remains  most  nearly  allied  to  types  hitherto  deemed  characteristic  of 
the  Cretaceous. 

"That  one  species  of  Anomia  found  in  it  is  very  similar  to  a  Texas  Creta- 
ceous shell,  and  perhaps  specifically  identical  with  it;  while  a  Viviparus, 
found  in  one  of  the  upper  beds,  is  almost  certaiidy  identical  with  the 
V.  trochiformis  of  the  fresh-water  Lignite  formation  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
a  formation  that  has  always,  and  by  all  authorities,  been  considered  Tertiary. 

"  That  the  only  vertebrate  remains  yet  found  in  it  are  those  of  a  large 
reptilian  (occurring  in  direct  association  with  the  Viviparus  mentioned  above}, 
which,  according  to  Prof  Cope,  is  a  decidedly  Cretaceous  type,  being,  as  he 
states,  a  huge  Dinosaurian." 

"It  thus  becomes  manifest  that  the  paleontological  evidence  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  age  of  this  formation,  so  far  as  yet  known,  is  of  a  very 
conflicting  nature,  though,  aside  from  the  Dinosaurian,  the  organic  remains 
favor  the  conclusion  that  it  is  Tertiary." 

Prof  Cope  has  surveyed  with  the  greatest  care  the  whole  series  under 
consideration,  and  found,  from  the  lowest  marine  coal-bearing  formation 
to  the  Saurian  bed  of  Black  Buttes,  an  uninterrupted  Cretaceous  fauna,  as 
indicated  by  remains  of  vertebrate  animals.  He  therefore,  after  considering 
the  facts  exposed  in  favor  of  both  opinions  on  the  Cretaceous  or  the  Tertiarj' 
age  of  this  Lignite  of  the  Bitter  Creek  series,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  results,  that  a  Tertiary  flora  was 
contemporaneous  with  a  Cretaceous  fauna,  establishing  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  life  across  what  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
breaks  in  the  geological  times.* 

As  no  kind  of  Cretaceous  animal  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Lignite  of  Colorado,  none  cither  in  that  of  the  north,  generally  called  the  Fort 
Union  group,  the  question  of  age  essentially  bears  upon  that  Bitter  Creek 
series.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary 
is  placed  by  Prof  Cope  above  the  Black  Buttes  Saurian  bed.  Prof  King 
fixed   it  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  near  Point  of  Rocks;  and,  from  my 

•  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  44-2. 
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own  observations  when  I  explored  the  range,  I  found  it  near  Salt  Wells, 
or  below  Point  of  Rocks.  If,  then,  we  find  the  fossil  flora  of  this  last 
locality  agreeing  in  characters  with  that  of  Black  Butte,  if  this  one  bears  the 
same  degree  of  relation  to  that  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  and  to  that  of  the 
North  Lignitic  or  of  the  Fort  Union  group,  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that 
these  land  formations  of  the  great  Lignilic  are  contemporaneous,  and  the 
question  of  their  age  has  to  be  decided,  I  think,  hy  the  comparison  of  the 
vegetable  types  represented  in  the  whole  Lignitic  formation.  This  can  be 
done  only  after  the  description  of  the  species  and  the  exposition  of  their 
characters. 


PART  II. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TERTIARY  FOSSIL  PLANTS. 


CRYPTOGAMiE. 
FUNGI. 

We  cannot,  doubt  the  existence  of  vegetables  of  this  order  in  former 
geological  epochs,  when  there  was  a  profusion  of  woody  plants  whereupon 
they  (^ould  thrive  as  parasites,  as  they  do  now  upon  organs  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  all  the  Fungi  of  soft,  fleshy  substance,  like  those  which 
we  see  in  the  spring  and  the  fall,  especially  upon  the  wet  ground,  and  which 
are  soon  decomposed  after  their  apparition,  cannot  have  left  any  trace  of  their 
existence  in  a  petrified  state.  Their  former  life  is  revealed,  however,  by  the 
fossil  remains  of  insects  deriving  their  food  from  fleshy  mushrooms  only. 
The  Cryptogamous  kinds  which  vegetate  upon  the  bark  and  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  which  are  sometimes  persistent,  even  when  the  wood  or  the  leaves 
are  passing  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  are  the  only  ones  which  may  be 
preserved  by  fossilization,  and  which  we  may  expect  to  recognize  in  a  few 
instances.  The  characters  of  the  Cryptogamous  plants,  however,  are  mostly 
established  by  organs  of  fructification  which  are  unperceivable  to  the  eyes, 
and,  being  in  most  cases  enclosed  into  the  substance  of  the  plants,  they  can- 
not be  discovered  in  a  fossil  state ;  therefore  the  determination  of  all  the 
Cryptogamous,  even  that  of  the  AlgcB,  is  very  unreliable.  Spots  of  different 
colors,  small  papillae,  also  similar  to  those  which  are  imprinted  or  engraved 
by  living  fungi  upon  stems  and  leaves  of  the  present  flora,  are  often  remarked 
upon  petrified  substances  of  the  same  kind,  even  in  fossil  remains  of  the  Car- 
boniferous. But  they  may  be  mere  imitations  produced  by  the  deposit  of 
particles  of  stony  matter  or  by  the  impregnation  of  foreign  substances,  espe- 
cially of  iron  ;  and,  as  their  determination  is  therefore  still  more  uncertain 
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and  of  little  importance,  I  have  generally  omitted  describing  them.  The  few 
species  of  Cryptogamoiis  described  and  figured  in  this  memoir  are  the  only 
ones  which  seemed  distinctly  referable  to  plants,  and  they  are  published  in 
order,  especially,  to  show  the  existence  of  this  class  of  vegetables  in  the  Lower 
Tertiary  measures  of  this  continent. 

SPHERL&,  HaUer. 

Spheria  lapidca,  Lesqz. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  3 . 

Spheria  lapidea,  Lesqx.,  AnDnal  Report,  1872,  p.  373." 

Perithecia  (receptacles)  ronnd,  highly  convex,  one  to  two  millimetres  broad,  growing  in  lineal 
series  from  nuder  the  bark,  and  pierciug  it  before  opening;  borders  irregularly  lacerated ;  substance 
membranaceous  or  coriaceous,  wliitish. 

This  species  is  of  subcortical  growth,  upon  a  petrified  fragment  of  wood, 
which  has  part  of  the  bark  preserved.  The  few  perithecia  under  the  bark 
of  the  specimen  in  a  are  like  small  warts  whose  surface  is  rough  and  opaque. 
Just  at  the  borders  of  the  bark,  in  h,  the  receptacles  have  perforated  it  in 
irregular  circles  with  lacerated  borders;  and  still  lower,  in  c,  the  intumescence 
of  the  bark  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  perithecium  is  seen  prominent 
and  smooth,  the  epidermis  being  still  entire,  or  not  yet  pierced  through  by 
the  plant. 

Habitat. — Upon  a  fragment  of  wood,  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico. 

Spheria  m  y r i  c ce  ,  Lesqz. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  4. 
Sphtria  wii/riccB,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  390. 

Perithecia  punctiform,  minute,  either  8pars&-or  in  circle,  forming  round  spots. 

The  receptacles  of  this  species  are  punctiform,  very  small,  sometimes 
irregularly  scattered,  more  generally  disposed  in  circles,  forming  rings  one 
millimeter  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  which  is  clear  and  of  a  light  color.  It 
resembles  Xylomites  varius,  Heer  (Flor.  Tert.  Helv.,  plate  i,  fig.  9),  but  in 
our  plant  the  punctate  form  of  the  perithecia  is  distinctly  recognized  with 
the  glass. 

Habitat. — Upon  leaves  of  Myrica  Torreyi  found  at  Black  Butte,  Wyo- 
ming, and  of  M.  nigricans,  from  specimens  of  Green  River  Station  {Dr.  F. 
V.  Hay  den). 

'  The  numerous  quotations  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden's  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories  are  hereafter  indicated  as  above.    The  dates  indicate  the  years  of  publication  of  the  Reports. 
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S  p  li  c  ■-  i  :e    r  Ii  y  t  i  m  111  o  I  d  c  s  ,  Lesqx. 

Plato  I,  Fi^'s.  5,  T)  a. 

Spheria  rlii/linmaUJe^,  Lescjx.,  Annual  Keport,  1874,  p.  ;!08. 

Purithocia  ]mnctiforin,  placed  in  a  simple  circular  row,  larger  than  in  tlic  former  spocifs,  with 
borders  irregular. 

This  species  composes,  like  tlie  former,  circular  spots,  by  the  disposition 
of  its  receptacles  in  a  circle.  These,  however,  are  larger,  five  to  six  only  in 
a  simple  row,  either  separated  or  more  generally  connected.  The  spots  vary 
from  one  to  two  millimeters  in  diameter. 

Habitat. — Upon  the  stem  ot"  Caulinites  sparganioides  at  Black  Butte.* 

S  c  I  e  r  o  t  i  II  III    r  II  b  e  1 1 II  m ,  Lesqx. 

Plate  I,  Figs.  2-2/. 

Scleroiiuvi  rubellmn,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  375. 

Perithecia  oval  or  oUloug,  obtuse,  convex  when  young,  then  concave  or  channelled ;  spores  of  a 
red  color. 

The  different  phases  of  development  of  this  fungus  are  seen  in  figs.  2 
a  to  2/.  Before  its  maturity,  the  surface  is  convex,  by  an  inflation  of  the 
receptacle,  as  in  fig.  2  o.  I  consider  this  as  the  first  stage  of  its  growth. 
Later,  the  central  part  is  depressed,  and  the  borders  appear  somewhat  elevated 
around  it.  It  then  becomes  either  concave  (fig.  2  b),  or  channeled  (fig.  2  c), 
or  flat  (fig.  2  d).  When  the  perithecia  are  ripe,  they  appear  opened,  and  the 
inside  is  covered  with  a  punctate  red  surface  resembling  a  pulverulent  matter 
like  spores.  I  was,  however,  unable  to  detach  any  of  it,  or  to  trace  any  form 
of  organism  in  this  colored  central  part.  The  tbrm  of  these  perithecia  is 
very  variable,  sometimes  small  and  nearly  round,  more  generally  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse,  two  to  four  millimeters  long,  rarely  broader  than  one  milli- 
meter, generally  intermediate  to  the  veins  of  Flabellaria,  and  like  them 
buried  under  the  epidermis. 

Habitat. — Upon  fragments  of  leaves  of  Flahellaria  Zinkeni?,  Golden, 
Colorado. 

Sderotium  pustuliferum?,  Heer,  mentioned  (Annual  Report,  1871,  p. 
yOO)  as  growing  upon  the  leaves  of  Crjperus,  is  too  indistinct  for  description, 
and  cannot  be  figured. 

LICHENES. 

The  great  scarcity  of  fossil  remains  of  Lichens  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  Fungi.  Professor  Goppert,  in  his  study  of  the  vegeta- 
ble fragments  preserved  in  succin,  or  amber,  has  demonstrated  the  existence 

*  All  the  species  without  name  of  the  discoverer  are  described  from  specimens  fouud  by  the  author. 
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of  plants  of  this  order  in  former  geological  times,  and  has  been  able  to 
refer  most  of  them  to  species  allied  or  even  identical  with  those  of  our 
epoch.  The  Lichens  mostly  inhabit  the  bark  of  trees  or  closely,  adhere  to  the 
surfaces  of  stones  or  rocks.  Though  hard  they  may  appear,  they  are  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue,  easily  destroyed  by  prolonged  immersion,  and  it  is 
therefore  extremely  rare  to  find  any  species  of  this  genus  upon  the  bark  of  old 
trees  when  their  decomposition  is  advanced.  They  are  also  generally  attached 
to  the  epidermis,  which  is  rarely  preserved  with  the  bark  of  decaying  wood. 
Though  it  may  be„  excepting  the  species  described  from  the  succin,  very  few 
other  Lichens  have  been  recognized  as  yet  in  a  fossil  state.  Goppert  remarks 
the  presence  of  a  Verrucaria  and  two  Graphides  in  the  Lignitic  of  Germany  as 
an  extremely  rare  occurrence;  and  Schimper  says  that  he  has  been  able  to 
find  once  only  a  fossil  Lichen  represented  by  a  few  specimens  of  Lecidea.  It 
was  only  after  a  careful  study  of  the  characters  of  the  remains  described 
below  that  they  were  recognized  as  positively  referable  to  Lichens. 

OPEGRAPHA,  Ach.,  Nyl. 
Opcgraplia   antiqua,   Lesqz. 
Plate  I,  Figs.  1-1  c. 
Opegrapha  antiqua,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  390. 

Peritbecia  one  to  four  millimeters  long  ;  linear  or  sligLtly  enlarged  in  the  middle ;  pointed  or 
obtuse ;  more  generally  united  two,  three,  or  lour  in  oppobito  directions  ;  sometimes  flexuous  or  curved. 

The  form  of  the  small  plants,  or  of  their  peritbecia,  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented upon  the  specimen,  a  piece  of  clay  wherein  the  nuclei  have  either 
been  left  imbedded  or  have  deej)ly  stamped  their  outlines.  They  are  com- 
paratively small,  scarcely  half  a  millimeter  broad,  either  in  a  line  or  curved 
in  various  ways  ;  sometimes  short,  oblong,  enlarged  in  the  middle,  joined  two, 
three,  or  more  by  the  points,  and  diverging  star-like  ;  sometimes  single,  linear, 
falcate  or  hooked,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends.  From  their  impressions,  they 
appear  to  have  been  upraised  above  the  surface  to  which  they  were  attached, 
slightly  grooved  in  the  middle,  with  round  borders.  The  inside  part  of  the 
cavities  has  generally  in  the  middle,  vvhen  the  peritbecia  or  nuclei  are  out,  a 
streak  of  black  carbonaceous-like  matter,  as  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
branch  (enlarged  part,  fig.  1  a).  The  print  of  the  nuclei  is  marked,  figs. 
1  b,  1  c,  still  more  enlarged.  As  resulting  from  an  impression,  the  inside 
part  should  be  convex.  The  borders  of  these  small  plants  seem  to  have  been 
detached,  or  arc  too  close  to  have  allowed  the  penetration  of  clay  between 
them.     The  relation  of  this  species   is  especially   with   Opegrapha  astraa. 
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Tuck.,  of  Texas.     It  is  also  more  distantly  comparable   to  Graphis  elegans, 
Nyl.,  of  Oahu. 

Habitat. — Black  Butte  ;  upon  a  piece  of  clay  shale,  the  counterpart  or 
impression  of  a  stem  of  Caulinitcs  sparganioides. 

As  for  the  Lichens,  the  exact  determination  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
marine  plants  generally  named  Fucoids  is  not  possible.  Their  forms,  however, 
are  sometimes  definable,  and  persistent  also;  and  thus,  if  all  their  characters 
are  not  positively  determinable,  and  if  even  their  generic  references  are  mostly 
uncertain,  they  may  be  at  least  compared,  separated  in  groups  under  definite 
names,  and  used  for  the  identification  of  geological  formations.  Still  for 
this,  they  are  not  as  reliable  as  land  plants.  Their  types  appear  to  be 
preserved  for  long  space  of  time,  on  account  of  the  slow  modifications  of  the 
element  wherein  they  live.  Hence  we  find  some  species  present  in  two 
formations  whose  age  is  indicated  as  difierent  by  the  remains  of  land  plants. 
The  study  of  the  fossil  Algce  is  also  rendered  diflicult  by  their  distribution 
ill  series  of  rocks,  especially  of  sandstone,  of  soni<;  thickness.  Growing  up 
as  last  as  the  sand  is  heaped  around  and  covers  them,  they  send  their  l)ranches 
in  every  direction,  sometimes  filling  the  rocks  by  their  multiple  subdivisions 
in  such  a  way  that  even  large  specimens  do  not  represent  the  characters  of 
their  general  outlines.  The  most  of  the  AlgcB  are  moreover  of  a  soft  sub- 
stance, easily  destroyed  by  decomposition,  and  then  flattened  and  mixed 
together  in  an  amorphous  mass.  Their  former  existence  is  often  recog- 
nized only  by  flakes  of  carbonaceous  matter,  or  even  by  the  mere  discoloration 
of  the  rocks.  Heavy  beds  of  sandstone  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
especially,  contain  a  profusion  of  fossil  remains  of  Alga,  and  if  it  had  been 
possible  either  to  cut  them  from  the  rocks  or  to  study  and  to  figure  them  in 
place,  a  large  number  of  very  diversified  forms  could  have  been  represented 

and  described  here. 

HALYMENITES,  Sternb. 

IIhI  y  iiicnitcs  striatiis,   Lesqz. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  G. 

Hahjmeniteg  striaius,  Lesijx.,  Annn.al  Report,  1872,  p.  373. 

Frond  large,  dichotomous,  erect;  branches  short,  obtuse,  cylindrical,  or  more  or  less  flattened  by 
compression ;  snrface  irregularly  striate. 

This  species  is  related  to  the  following  by  its  ramification,  which  is 
extremely  variable.     Sometinies  the  branches  on  a  more  or  less  obtuse  angle 
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of  divergence  come  out  from  a  tumescence  of  the  principal  axis,  as  repre- 
sented partly  in  fig.  6 ;  sometimes  tliey  are  comparatively  small  and  in 
right  angle,  penetrating  the  sandstone  in  every  direction  and  in  such  a  way 
that,  as  the  remains  are  extremely  abundant,  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
them  even  in  small  fragments.  The  surface  is  more  or  less  evidently  striate ; 
the  young  branches  are  nearly  smooth,  the  larger  stems  deeply,  somewhat 
irregularly  wrinkled  or  rather  veined,  as  the  striae  appear  here  and  there 
parallel  and  distinct  to  the  eye,  but  not  permanent  upon  wide  surfaces. 

Habitat. — Sandstone  underlying  the  coal  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Raton 
Mountains,  New  Mexico. 

Halymenites  major,  Lesqz. 

Plate  I,  Figs.  7,  8. 

Halymenites  major,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  373,  3U0. 

Frond  of  the  same  size  and  mode  of  division  as  in  the  former  species;  snrface  marked  by  round 
contignous  or  separate  tubercles. 

The  frond  of  this  species  appears  to  h.ave  been  still  larger  than  that 
of  the  former,  cylindrical,  rarely  and  slightly  flattened  ;  pinnately,  or  dichoto- 
mously,  or  abnormally  divided  in  shorter,  smaller  branches,  very  variable  in 
length ;  surface  covered  with  round,  elevated,  or  half-globular  tubercles,  two 
to  five  millimeters  broad,  and  as  thick  as  broad.  As  in  the  former  species, 
the  divisions  from  the  main  axis  often  proceed  from  an  intumescence,  or  knot, 
where  from  two  to  three,  or  even  four  branches  come  out  diverging  all  around. 
In  other  cases,  the  branches  are  merely  alternately  forking  or  dichotomous, 
and  regular  in  their  divisions.  The  tubercles  of  the  surface  are  either  distant 
or  separate,  as  in  fig.  8,  or  crowded  and  connected  on  the  borders,  as  in  fig.  7  ; 
more  or  less  irregular  and  variable  in  size,  even  upon  the  same  fragment,  but 
always  present.  Even  the  specimens  which  appear  to  have  been  exposed  for 
a  long  time  to  atmospheric  influence,  or  to  abrasions  by  water,  show  distinctly 
the  scars  of  the  impression  of  the  tubercles  by  deep  circular  lines  upon  the 
stony  compound. 

Habitat. — This  species,  extremely  common  in  the  sandstone  of  (he 
Lignitic  measures,  is  found  at  various  stages ;  at  Black  Butte,  Golden,  Carbon, 
and  especially  at  the  Raton  Mountains,  with  the  former.  Prof  Meek  found 
it  in  the  sandstone  of  Coalville,  which  he  considers  as  of  Cretaceous  age. 
It  has  been  sent  nearly  with  every  lot  of  .specimens  collected  by  Prof  Hayden 
and  his  assistants.     Its  highest  station  is  at  Carbon. 
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II  a  I  y  111  e  n  1 1  c  s  m  i  ii  o  r  7 ,  F.  O. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  9. 
Halymmites  minor,  Fiscb.,  Oost.  D.  Fobs.  Fuc,  pp.  56, 05,  pi.  xiii,  xvi.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  37;t. 
Branches  small,  half  a  centimeter  hroad  ;  tuborcules  small  and  flat. 

The  European  species  is  known  to  me  from  description  only,  and  IVoni 
u  small  fragment  figured  in  Urweli  der  Schiveitz  by  Ileer.  I  should  liave 
considered  the  fragment  figured  here  as  a  branch  of  the  former  species,  if  the 
tubercles  were  not  much  smaller  and  all  flattened,  apparently  in  a  natural 
way,  and  not  by  erosion.  It  is,  however,  admissible  that,  variable  in  its  size, 
its  ramification,  and  other  characters,  as  is  the  former  species,  it  may  be 
represented  also  by  fragments  like  the  one  doubtfully  referred  to  H.  minor, 
a  species  which,  according  to  Schimper,  is  already  uncertain,  and  established 
from  insufficient  materials. 

Marine  plants  of  the  same  type  as  these  have  been  remarked  in  Europe 
in  the  Jurassic  and  the  Eocene  formations.  Count  Saporta  has  represented, 
in  PI.  Jurassiques,  1st  suppL,  pi.  Ixviii,  fig.  3,  under  the  name  of  Fhymato- 
(Irma  Ccelatum,  Sap.,  a  species  of  Algce,  similar  to  this  H.  minor,  and  Watelet 
has,  in  liis  Plantes  Tertiaires  du  Basdn  de  Paris,  an  Eocene  formation,  a  spe- 
cies remarkably  like  H.  major. 

Habitat. — Sandstone  beds  of  the  Lower  Lignitic;  Raton  Mount- 
ains, etc. 

DELESSEEIA,  Lamx. 

Dclesseria  f  ulva,  Lesqz. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  10. 
Delesseria  fulva,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  376. 

Frond  memhranacoous,  dichotomous,  long,  linear,  with  an  irregularly  inflated  middle  nerve; 
divisions  linear,  distant,  alternate,  obtuse,  enlarged  and  lobed  at  the  point. 

This  fucoidal  frond,  or  probably  a  mere  branch  of  a  frond,  is  remarkably 
fine,  its  brown-reddish  color  contrasting  with  the  white  sandstone  wherein  it 
is  imbedded.  The  specimen  was  originally  larger  than  the  figured  i)art,  but 
had  to  be  cut  from  a  rock  in  place,  and,  the  stone  being  hard  as  flint,  it  was 
impossible  to  break  it  out  in  its  full  shape.  The  part  left  out,  however,  did 
represent  only  one  more  of  the  lower  divisions,  of  which  some  traces  are  left, 
indicating  its  length  and  its  increasing  width  toward  the  top.  The  main 
branch,  measuring  twenty  centimeters  long,  before  breaking  it,  is  a  little 
more  than  one  centimeter  broad,  dichotomous,  the  lower  branches  more 
distant  and  longer  than  the  upper  ones,  nearly  all  equally  dilated  toward  the 
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top,  where  they  are  cut  in  two  or  three  irregular,  short,  pointed  or  obtuse 
lobes.  The  main  stem  and  the  divisions  have  in  the  middle  an  inflated  large 
nerve,  more  or  less  distinct,  but  traceable  in  the  whole  length  and  forking 
with  the  branches,  at  a  distance  below  the  sinuses ;  the  substance  of  the 
plant  appears  membranaceous  or  subcoriaceous,  somewhat  thick,  as  seen 
upon  the  borders,  which,  here  and  there,  are  slightly  raised  above  the  stone  in 
their  undulations. 

The  nearest  relation  of  this  species  among  the  fossil  plants  is  Delesse- 
rites  sphferococcoides,  Ett.,  Eoc.  Fl.  des  Monte  Prom.,  p.  8,  pi.  i,  fig.  1.  The 
affinity  is  still  more  distinctly  marked  with  some  species  of  the  present  marine 
flora,  D.  alata,  D.  sinuosa,  etc.,  but  especially  with  the  fine  Botryoglossuin 
platicarpum,  Kutz,  of  California.  Indeed,  the  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance of  this  species  rather  refers  it  to  this  last  genus  than  to  the  delicate 
membranaceous  fronds  of  Delesseria. 

Of  the  eight  fossil  species  of  this  last  genus  described  by  European 
authors,  seven  belong  to  the  Eocene,  or  the  Lower  Tertiary,  four  being  from 
Mount  Bolca  and  from  Radoboy,  and  two  from  Mount  Promina.  The  other 
species  described  by  Sternberg  as  an  Haliserites,  H.  Reichii,  and  considered 
by  Schimper  as  a  Delesseria,  is  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Niedershoena  in 
Saxony. 

Habitat. — On  upraised  white  sandstone  rocks  under  or  between  the  coal- 
beds  of  Golden,  Colorado. 

CAULERPITES,  Schp. 

Canlerpites  incrassatus,  Lesqz. 

Plate  I,  Figs.  11,  12. 

Delesseria  incrassata,  Leeqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  374. 

Frond  siraple  (?);  lamiute  either  trifid  from  the  base  or  simple,  sessile,  close,  obovate,  narrowed 
downward ;  surface  rugose. 

The  specimen  seems  to  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  frond  by  three 
divisions,  or  laminae,  apparently  joined  at  their  base  to  a  common  axis.  These 
segments,  deeply  impressed  into  the  stone,  are  either  rounded  or  slightly 
cuspidate  at  the  top,  gradually  narrowed  toward  the  base,  as  seen  in  fig.  12. 
From  irregular,  half-round  scars,  represented  upon  an  indistinct  continuation 
of  the  axis,  fig.  11,  it  seems  as  if  the  laminae  had  been  sessile,  half  embracing  ; 
but  the  specimen  does  not  show  precisely  any  trace  of  divisions  between  the 
segments,  and  it  is  therefore  uncertain  if  they  were  separated  or  connected  at 
the  base,  opening  altogether  at  the  upper  point  of  the  axis  as  verticillatc,  or 
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successively  unfolding  upon  another  as  alternate.  The  substance  of  tlie 
plants  seems,  from  the  deep  impressions,  to  have  been  very  thick  and  carti- 
laginous or  hard,  the  surface  is  rugose  in  the  length,  or  rather  deeply  wrinkled, 
as  if  the  iaminai  had  been  compressed  on  both  sides;  and  the  borders,  irregu- 
larly undulately  lacerated,  are  either  round  or  slightly  cuspidate  or  even 
emarginate  at  the  top. 

Though  tlie  relation  of  this  species  to  the  genus  Caulerpa  is  not  distinctly 
marked,  its  affinity  with  Delesseria  is  still  less  positive.  To  this  last  {{cnus 
it  is  related  only  by  the  outlines  of  its  flat,  thick  segments,  while  it  is  refer- 
able to  Caulerpa  by  the  mode  of  attachment  of  its  divisions,  comparable  to  that 
of  Caulerpa  ericifolia,  Ag.,  and  by  their  form  and  the  thick  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, of  the  same  character  as  in  C.  proUfera,  Lam.,  two  species  of  Florida. 

Some  fragments  of  another  species,  described  in  Annual  Report,  1872, 
p.  374,  under  the  name  of  Delesseria  Ungulata,  have  not  been  figured,  being 
too  incomplete  and  of  a  too  uncertain  relation.  They  appear  sparsely  and 
separately  strewn  upon  the  sandstone,  like  detached  fragments  of  some  com- 
pound fronds,  or  like  the  sacs  of  some  Ulvacece,  flattened  by  compression.  The 
more  complete  of  these,  two  centimeters  long,  twelve  millimeters  broad,  is 
rounded  at  one  end,  broken  at  the  other,  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle, 
and  marked  in  its  length  by  a  costa.  But  for  this  last  character  I  should 
have  considered  these  fragments  as  referable  to  the  former  species. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  in  sandstone ;  both  forms. 

CHONDKITES,  Schp. 

Chondrites  snbsimplcx,  Lesqz. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  13. 

Chondrites  subsimplex,  Lesqx.,  Annnal  Report,  1872,  p.  373. 

Froud  cylindrical,  more  or  less  flattened  by  compression,  with  rare,  dichotomons,  long,  flexuoiis 
branches,  mostly  of  the  same  size  in  their  whole  length. 

This  species  is  found  generally  flattened,  with  its  expanded,  long,  flexuous 
branches,  covering  large  slabs  or  passing  across  layers  of  shaly  sandstone. 
Sometimes  the  filaments,  or  fronds,  appear  simple,  linear,  like  those  o{  Haly- 
menites  lumbricoides^  Heer,  Urw.,  p.  244,  pi.  x,  fig.  11,  only  longer,  thicker,  and 
broader,  not  granulose;  rarely  they  branch  by  a  simple  forking  of  the  main 
axis,  preserving  the  same  size;  some  of  the  divisions,  however,  gradually 
decrease  in  size  to  a  round  point  half  as  broad  as  the  main  stem.  The  sur- 
face is  irregularly  I'oughened,  especially  slightly  wrinkled  across  along  the 
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borders,  and  the  middle  is  generally  marked  by  a  depression  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  fistulous  character  of  the  stem  and  its  divisions. 

Habitat. — Biise  of  the  Lignitic  tbrmations,  Raton  Mountains,  New 
Mexico. 

Choiidrite<i   bnlbosns,   Lesqs. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  14. 

ChoHdritff  buTbosMf.  Lejsqs..  Annn.-U  Report,  l?T"i,  p.  273. 

Fiond  flattened,  irregularly,  subpinnately  divided  iu  opposite  or  alt<>ruate  braucbes,  dose  to  each 
other,  or  distant,  short,  inflated,  some  of  them  like  irregular  tubercles. 

Mere  fragments  of  the  branches  of  this  species  could  be  obtained  for 
illustration  and  description.  The  mode  of  division  is  very  irregular;  geuer- 
iillv  the  main  axis  is  slightlv  larjier  tbau  the  primarv  branches,  three  to  five 
millimeters  broad  and  irregularly  dichotomous.  The  divisions,  however,  are 
directed  either  in  riijht  angle  or  upward  and  downward  in  the  same  fragment, 
and  sometimes  linear,  sometimes  inflated,  taking  the  most  diversified  and 
irregular  appearances,  or  inordinately  inflated  and  narrowed.  This  species 
finds  analogous  representatives  in  Hdlymenites  varius  and  other  Algoids, 
described  by  Sternberg  under  the  same  generic  name,  from  the  Jurassic  tbr- 
mations; the  Tertiary  species  difteriug  merely  by  its  smooth  surface  and  the 
more  distinctly  inflated  branches. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  near  Trinidad.  New  Mexico;  base  of  the 

Lignitic  formations. 

FITCTJS.  Linn. 

Fncns  lignitn m.  Lesqs. 

Plate  LXI,  Figs.  24  and  24  a. 

FttCKS  Ugniiam,  Le^s.,  Annual  Beport,  1S74,  p.  296. 

Frond  flattene«l.  irregularly  dichotomous;  branches  diverging  obliquely ;  branchlets  short,  terminal, 
linear,  divaricate,  tufted,  forking  at  the  point. 

The  fragment  figured  here  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  represented 
upon  the  specimens.  The  lowest  branches  are  four  millimeters  broad  at 
tlie  base,  but  the  size  of  the  branchlets  diminishing  nearly  one-half  at  each 
dichotomous  division,  the  terminal  ones  are  very  slender,  scarcely  half  a  milli- 
meter broad.  The  upper  divisions  are  like  the  first  ones,  short,  split  or  forking 
at  the  point  and  divaricate.  The  substance  is  membranaceous  and  yellowish, 
We  have  here  evidently  mere  fragments  of  apparently  large  compact  fronds 
like  those  of  the  living  Fucus  auialiculatus,  Agh.,  common  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  which  appears  closely  related,  by  its  membranaceous  con-_^ 
sistence,  its  mode  of  division,  and  the  form  of  its  branchlets,  to  the  species 
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described  here.     This  Fucus  has  been  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Tertiary 
formations  of  Spitzbergen,  as  recognized  by  Heer.     Another  species,  Sphcero- 
coccites  crvipiformis,  (Sternb.)  Schloth.,  Petref,  i,  p.  35,  pL  iv,  fig.  1,  from 
the  Lignitic  Tertiary  of  Bohemia,  is  also  related  to  the  American  species. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  Territory  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

CHAPvACEJS. 

We  have  to  pass  over  i\\\s-  order  of  plants  without  mentioning,  as  refer- 
able to  it,  any  fossil  species  from  this  continent.  It  is  indeed  peculiar  that 
remains  of  tliis  kind  have  not  been  discovered  as  yet  in  our  Tertiary  measures, 
for  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  quite  as  frequent  in  the  shallow  lakes,  the 
ponds,  and  the  calcareous  springs  of  North  America  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
The  fossil  Characece.  are  mostly  known  by  their  seeds,  which,  though  small,  could 
be  easily  discovered  in  the  soft  black  shale  or  clay  of  the  Lignitic  measures, 
where  they  should  be  carefully  searched  for  by  the  collectors  of  paleonto- 
logical  remains.  The  seeds  vary  in  size  from  one-half  to  two  millimeters, 
and  are  easily  recognized,  though  small  they  may  be,  by  their  round-oval 
form,  and  their  surface,  upon  which  the  valves  are  generally  marked  by  dis- 
tinct spiral  lines.  Of  the  thirty-seven  species  described  by  European  paleon- 
tologists, eight  only  are  known  by  their  stems  and  branches;  all  the  others 
are  described  from  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  the  disposition  of  their  spiral 
lines.  Of  the  whole  number,  one  species  only  is  known  from  the  Wealden 
or  Upper  Jurassic;  none  from  the  Cretaceous.  The  other  species  have  been 
recognized  from  the  different  stages  of  the  Tertiary. 

MUSCI. 

One  species  of  Moss  only  has  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state  in  the 
Lower  Lignitic  of  the  West,  while  more  than  twenty-five  have  been  described 
by  European  paleontologists,  all  from  the  Tertiary  measures.  At  the  present 
epoch,  most  of  the  Mosses,  growing  in  the  water,  upon  the  ground,  the  rocks, 
and  the  trees,  are  easily  decomposed  and  destroyed,  naturally  destined  as  they 
are  to  the  formation  of  humus,  and,  when  upon  trees,  to  the  absorption 
of  humidity,  either  as  protection  to  the  roots  or  as  a  more  active  agent  of 
decomposition  of  the  wood.  Most  of  the  hard,  woody  species  of  mosses  live 
upon  the  peat-bogs  and  enter  into  their  composition  for  the  production  of  the 
combustible   matter.     Their  discovery  in  this  case  is  out  of  question,  for 
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wo  do  not  find  in  the  lignite  coal  any  identifiable  remains  of  the  plants.  It  is 
only  when  these  hard  species  of  Mosses  are  casually  deposited  in  imid  or 
clay,  or  buried  into  sand-banks,  that  their  forms  are  preserved  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time.  The  species  described  below  appear  to  have  been 
imbedded  in  that  way  along  the  muddy  borders  of  a  shallow  lake.  Of  the 
European  fossil  species,  all  those  referable  to  the  division  of  the  Acrocarpi 
have  been  found  in  the  Succin  by  Gocppert;  the  others,  all  Plnurocarjd, 
especially  referable  to  the  genus  Hypnwn,  have  been  discovered  in  layers  of 
clay  or  in  beds  of  sandy  shale. 

HYPNTJM,  Linn. 

Hyp  II 11  III    II  ay  den  11,   Lesqz 

Plate  V,  Figs.  14-14  b. 

Hypnum,  Haydenii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  309. 

Stem  rigid,  sparingly  divided  in  nearly  opposite,  snbalternate,  short  branches,  slightly  inflated 
toward  the  top,  or  club-shaped ;  leaves  closely  imbricated  all  around  the  stem  and  branches,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  concaye. 

The  specimen  is  figured  as  far  as  it  is  discernible.  The  fragment 
resembles  a  branch  of  a  coarse  species  of  Hijpnum,  like  H.  rugosum,  H.  Boscii, 
especially,  a  spe^es  which  has  its  largest  branches  divided  as  in  this  fossil 
Moss,  and  of  equal  size.  The  mode  of  division  of  this  plant  separates  it  from 
the  Lycopods,  while  the  apparently  thick  leaves  seem  abnormal  for  a  species 
of  Moss.  It  is  well  to  remark,  however,  that  the  matrix  wherein  the  fragment 
is  preserved  is  a  hardened  plastic  clay,  of  very  fine  te.xture,  where  even  deli- 
cate small  feathers,  wings  of  insects,  etc.,  are  distinctly  recognized,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  a  hard  species  of  Moss,  even  their  convexity, 
may  have  been  easily  impressed  upon  that  kind  of  soft  sulistance.  No  trace 
of  middle  vein  is  visible,  of  course,  for  the  species  of  Hypnum  have  rarely 
the  nerve  prominent  enough  upon  the  back  of  the  leaves  to  leave  an  impression 
by  compression  and  fossilization.  The  point  is  very  acute  and  apparently 
piliferous,  but  this  last  character  is  not  positively  ascertained. 

Habitat. — South  Park,  Colorado,  near  Castello's  Ranch  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Hay  den). 

LYCOPODIACEiE. 

Species  of  this  family  represent  an  inijxirtaiit  j)art  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
old  coal-measures,  not  only  by  large  trees,  Lep'ulodendron,  Ulodendron,  and  other 
allied  genera,  but  by  tru(;  species  oi' Se/aginella  and  Lycopodium,  known  by  tlieir 
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branches,  leaves,  and  fructifications.  Three  species  of  tlie  first  group  and  as 
many  of  the  second  have  been  publislied  by  Goldcnberg  from  the  UppcT 
Carboniferous  flora  of  Saarbruck  in  Alsatia,  besides  others,  less  distinct,  known 
as  Li/cojwdites,  also  from  the  Carboniferous,  even  the  Devonian.  From  the 
Coal  epoch  to  the  present  time,  however,  this  family  was  until  now  repre- 
sented by  a  single  species,  Lycopodites  fu/catus,  L.  &  11.,  apparently  a 
Selagimlla,  from  the  Oolite  of  England.  Even  among  the  thousands  of 
Tertiary  species  described  by  European  authors,  no  plant  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  the  Lycopods  especially  thrive  at 
our  time  under  the  shade  of  Conifers,  and  as  the  Permian,  the  Jurassic, 
especially,  have  in  their  flora,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  a  large  preponderance 
of  species  of  this  kind.  The  discovery  of  two  or  three  species  of  Schginella 
and  a  Lycopodium  in  our  Lignitic  flora  is,  therefore,  truly  remarkable; 
and  it  is  especially  fortunate  that  Selaginella  at  least  is  represented  by  a 
number  of  so  well  preserved  specimens  that  the  characters  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  genus  is  mostly  tropical  or  equatorial ;  its  species,  especially 
numerous  in  Brazil,  cover  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  Palm  trees.  An 
association  of  this  kind  is  remarked  at  Golden,  where  the  remains  of  Palm 
trunks  and  leaves  are  found  in  profusion.  # 

LYCOPODIUM,  Linn.,  Spring. 
Liycopodiiiin   pro  milieus,  Lesqx. 
Plate  V,  Figs.  13-13  h. 
Lycopodium  prominens,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  409. 

Stems  or  branches  dichotomous ;  divisions  sliort,  slender,  erect  or  half  open,  distant;  leaves  alter- 
nate or  disposed  in  spiral  order,  cylindrical,  inflated,  and  obtnsely  pointed,  apparently  connate  at  the 
narrowed  base,  half  open,  like  the  branches,  slightly  curved  backward. 

The  fragment  of  frond  representing  this  species  is  half  imbedded  into 
the  stone,  or  covered  by  a  thin  concretionary  compound,  the  branches  and 
leaves  being  in  relief  upon  the  surface.  Tlie  slender  divisions,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  main  axis,  vary  in  length  and  in  degree  of  divergence.  The 
leaves,  three  to  four  millimeters  long,  half  a  millimeter  wide,  are  loosely 
imbricated,  open-erect,  inflated  toward  the  point  or  club-shaped,  obtuse 
or  acute,  some  of  them  curved  outside.  As  seen  in  fig.  13  h,  no  trace  of  a 
middle  nerve  is  recognizable  upon  them,  even  with  a  strong  glass;  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  thin  crust  of  clayey  matter  which  covers  the  whole  plant. 
There  is  upon  the  same  specimen  an  obscure  fragment,  which  appears  to 
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represent  a  cyliiulrical  ear  of  Lycopodiu^n,  which  may  be  a  fruiting  branch 
of  this  species.  It  is  two  centimeters  long,  three  millimeters  wide,  and 
seems  to  bear  small  round  glomerules,  like  crushed  sporanges  of  Lycopods. 
These  arc,  however,  too  indefinite  in  form,  and  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
represented. 

Habitat.— Near  Elko  Station,  Utah  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

SELAGINELLA,  Beauv.,  Spring. 

Selaginella  Bertlioudi,  Lesqz. 

Plate  V,  Figs.  12,  12  a. 
Selaginella  Berthoudi,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  395. 

Frond  dichotomous  like  the  stems  and  branches,  prostrate  or  creeping  (f),  slender ;  divisions  linear, 
at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  short ;  leaves  four-ranked,  lateral  ones  spreading,  distichons,  linear, 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed  ;  middle  leaves  small,  oval  or  nearly  round,  entire,  closely  appressed  to  the 
base  of  the  longer  leaves  and  covering  it. 

This  fine  species,  represented  by  very  distinct  specimens,  seems  to  have 
had,  like  many  analogous  species  of  the  present  flora,  a  large,  difiuse  frond, 
either  creeping  or  flattened  upon  the  ground.  All  its  divisions  are  dichoto- 
mous and  apparently  on  the  same  acute  angleof  divergence  of  40°  to  50°;  the 
ultimate  ones  are  short,  linear,  obtuse  or  truncate,  one  to  two  centimeters  long, 
four  millimeters^ide.  The  leaves  are  in  two  rows,  the  lateral  ones  open 
distichous,  imbricated  by  the  lower  side,  longer,  oblong,  lanceolate-acute, 
sessile,  and  distinctly  nerved  in  the  middle ;  the  intermediate  ones,  much 
smaller,  scarcely  one  millimeter  long  and  half  as  broad,  are  of  about  the  same 
form,  oval,  obtusely  pointed,  and  marked  also  by  a  middle  nerve.  All  the 
leaves  are  entire,  alternate,  and  thickish,  not  pellucid,  their  surface  being 
generally  covered  by  a  thin  pellicle  of  coaly  matter.  This  plant,  in  its  char- 
ter, greatly  resembles  some  of  the  present  species  of  this  genus  inhabiting 
sul)tropical  regions,  like  S.  stolonifera,  S.  Mertensii,  etc. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  {Capt.  Ed.  Berthoud),  to  whom  this  fine 
species  is  justly  dedicated. 

Selaginella  falcata,  Lesqx. 
Plate  LXI,  Figs.  12-15  ;  Plate  LXIV,  Figs.  13,  13  o. 
Selaginella  falcata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  297. 

Primary  stem  thick,  round,  dichotomous ;  pinna)  narrow,  linear ;  leaves  close,  two-ranked,  distichous, 
sessile,  open,  generally  covering  each  other  at  the  borders,  entire,  lanceolate-pointed,  narrowed  at  their 
point  of  attachment  to  a  slender  rachis,  membranaceous,  pellucid,  without  any  middle  nerve. 

Though  the  stem,  plate  Ixiv,  fig.  13,  was  not  found  connected  with  any 
fragment  of  branches,  the  leaves  which  cover  it  all  around,  imbricating  at 
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the  base,  but  generally  directed  toward  both  sides,  are  so  exactly  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  branches  of  plate  Ixi,  figs.  12  and  14,  that  one  can 
but  consider  these  fragments  as  representing  the  same  kind  of  vegetable,  its 
stem  and  some  of  its  divisions.  The  branches  are  slender,  variable  in  length, 
from  one  to  three  centimeters  long,  linear,  five  to  ten  millimeters  broad,  with 
a  very  narrow  rachis;  the  leaves  distichous,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
rachis,  are  narrowed  to  the  base,  lanceolate-pointed,  and  slightly  falcate, 
generally  close  to  each  other,  and  often  imbricating  at  the  borders,  without 
trace  of  middle  nerve;  the  substance  is  membranaceous  and  pellucid,  of  straw 
color.  A.S  seen  in  fig.  15,  some  of  the  branches  seem  to  come  in  fascicles  out 
of  fragments  which  appear  half  decomposed,  perhaps  the  bark  of  the  stem 
stem  or  a  casual  agglomeration. 

The  characters  of  this  remarkable  plant  do  not  fully  correspond  to  those 
of  Selaginella.  Its  divisions  are  not  distinctly  dichotomous,  as  seen  in  figs. 
12  and  13  of  plate  Ixi,  and  the  leaves  are  without  trace  of  a  middle  nerve. 
The  form  and  position  of  the  leaves  might  suggest  its  reference  to  some 
peculiar  species  of  Conifers,  but  the  membranaceous  pellucid  leaves,  without 
middle  nerve,  as  well  as  the  very  slender  rachis,  are  against  a  reference  of 
this  kind.  It  might  perhaps  represent  some  peculiar  new  type  of  floating 
Fern.  The  fragments  are  very  numerous,  perfectly  distinct;  the  characters 
of  the  plant  are  exactly  represented  by  the  figures. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Wm.  Glehurn). 

Selaginella  laciiiiata,  Lesqz. 

Plate  LXIV,  Figs.  12,  12  o. 

Selaginella  laciniaia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  297. 

Branches  and  subdivisioDS  like  those  of  the  former  species,  leaves  (?)  deeply  laciuiate ;  lacina>i 
linear,  slightly  inflated  towaid  the  point,  either  simple  from  the  base  or  dichotomous. 

By  their  mode  of  vegetation  and  the  form  and  division  of  the  pinnae  or 
branchlets,  these  plants  are  exactly  similar  to  those  described  above,  and 
indeed  they  seem  to  represent  the  same  species  under  different  forms.  The 
difference  is  in  the  laceration  or  thread-like  lacinias  of  the  leaflets.  These 
laciniae,  distinct  and  in  relief  upon  the  stone,  resemble  the  veins  of  Fern 
leaves,  when,  by  maceration  and  decomposition,  the  epidermis  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  leaves  only  is  left.  In  this  case,  the 
thread-like  branches  are  not  equally  and  normally  divided  like  veinlcts,  but,  as 
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seen  in  fig.  12  a,  enlarged,  they  are  either  simple  from  the  point  of  attachment 
or  forked  once  or  twice,  slightly  tumescent  at  the  point.  Their  distribution  in 
bundles  along  an  axis  is  perhaps  more  analogous  to  that  of  rootlets  of  creep- 
ing rhizomas,  and  the  presence  of  thread-like  filaments  of  this  kind  upon  the 
left  branch  of  the  specimen,  plate  Ixi,  fig.  15,  evidently  part  of  Selagvmlla 
falcata,  might  confirm  this  supposition;  but  there  is  no  great  analogy  between 
the  characters  of  thread-like  rootlets  and  those  of  this  plant,  for  these  are  too 
regular  in  their  form,  their  divisions,  and  their  curve  in  the  same  direction. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  here,  and  in  these  two  plants,  the  submerged  and 
the  floating  part  of  the  same  species ;  that  as  it  happens  in  some  Phaenoga- 
mous  plants  of  the  present  flora,  as,  for  example,  in  Nasturtium  lacustre,  the 
immersed  leaves  are  laciniate  while  the  emerged  ones  are  entire.  I  have, 
however,  vainly  searched  among  species  of  Lycopodiaceoi  of  our  time  for  any 
traces  of  abnormal  divisions  like  these  ;  even  Lycopodium  inundatmn  has  the 
leaves  of  the  immersed  branches  entire.  On  another  side,  some  creeping 
species  of  Selaginella  have  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  or  upon  the  stolons,  a 
kind  of  tendrils,  generally  filiform,  sometimes  dichotoraous,  divided  toward  the 
ends,  and  the  divisions  slightly  inflated.  This  character  is  marked  in  Sela- 
ginella Mertensii,  S.  apus,  but  more  distinctly  in  S.  microphylla  of  Cuba,  whose 
tendrils  are  shorter  and  sometimes  subdivided  at  the  end  in  six  or  eight 
branches.  From  this  it  appears  that  these  two  forms  described  above  may 
be  parts  of  a  species  of  creeping  Selaginella,  the  stem,  stolons,  and  tendrils 
being  represented  on  plate  Ixiv,  figs.  12,  13,  the  branches  and  leaves  on  plate 
Ixi,  figs.  12-15.  The  specimens  figured  upon  this  last  plate  are  all  from  Dr. 
Hayden,  and,  though  very  numerous,  none  of  them  has  any  trace  of  these 
laciniate  divisions,  except  the  small  branchlet,  fig.  15,  where  the  thread-like 
filaments  are  simple,  short,  and  apparently  representing  the  base  and  remnants 
of  leaves  destroyed  by  maceration,  an  appearance  also  less  definitely  marked 
upon  the  lower  branches  of  fig.  13:  per  contra,  the  specimens  sent  by  Mr. 
Cleburn  from  the  same  locality  have  only  the  part  of  stem,  plate  Ixiv,  fig.  13, 
and  very  numerous  fragments  of  the  form,  fig.  12,  but  no  branch  with  leaves 
like  those  described  as  Selaginella  falcata.  For  this  reason,  and  that  of  doubtful 
identity,  they  have  been  described  and  figured  separately. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  (  Wm.  Cleburn). 
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FILICES. 

The  Ferns  are,  after  the  Li/cojjodiacece,  the  oldest  vegetables  of  the  world. 
From  the  Devonian,  where  already  a  number  of  species  of  peculiar  types  are 
known,  they  become  more  and  more  numerous  and  predominant  up  to  tlic 
end  of  the  Carboniferous;  for,  in  this  formation,  they  compose  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  vegetation.  After  this,  in  the  Permian,  the  Trias,  the  Jurassic, 
and  the  Cretaceous,  they  are  subordinate  in  number  to  the  other  groups  of 
plants,  represented,  however,  in  constantly  modified  characters  appropriate 
and  particular  to  the  different  epochs.  The  Gkichenia,  for  example,  appear 
in  the  Jurassic,  become  predominant  through  the  whole  Cretaceous  formation, 
wherein  a  comparatively  large  number  of  species  has  been  observed  in  the 
Arctic  zone,  in  Europe,  and  also  in  the  Dakota  group  of  Nebraska.  In  tlie 
Tertiary,  they  disappear  most  entirely,  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  among  the  numerous  species  of  Ferns  described  from  the  Lignitic  there 
is  no  Gleickenia.  This  absence  of  a  genus  truly  Cretaceous  and  generally 
distributed  through  this  formation,  present  also  in  the  Dakota  group,  is, 
among  others,  an  important  point  of  evidence  of  the  Tertiary  age  of  the 
Lower  Lignitic  flora. 

SPHENOPTERIS,  Brgt. 

Sphcnopicris    L.akcsii,    Lesqz. 

Plate  II,  Figs.  1-1  a. 

S^henopteris  Eocenica, Eti.,  Eoc.  Fl.  d.  M.  Prom.,  p.  9,  pi.  ii,  figs.  5-8.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872, p.  376. 

Frond  large,  at  least  tripinnately  divided  ;  secondary  pinnaj  long,  linear-lanceolate,  oblique  to  a 

balf-round,  n.arrow  racbis ;  piuunles  obliquely  turned  upward,  close,  contiguous,  and  united  below  tbo 

middle,  acutely  lobed;  veins  pinnate;  divisions  simple  or  forking  once. 

As  remarked  in  the  first  description  of  this  species,  it  differs  evidently 
from  the  one  described  under  this  last  name  by  d'Etlingshausen  {loc.  cit.)  by 
the  connection  of  the  pinnules  from  below  the  middle,  while  they  are  separated 
from  the  base  in  the  European  species;  by  the  sharply  pointed  lobes  of  the 
pinnules,  described  and  figured  as  obtuse  by  the  author,  and  also  by  the 
nervation.  In  this  species,  the  secondary  veins  are  strong,  flat,  generally 
simple,  each  of  the  divisions  ascending  to  the  point  of  a  lobe.  These  differ- 
ences are  marked  enough  to  force  the  separation  of  this  species.  From  the 
fragments  seen  of  this  fine  Fern,  it  has  the  same  characters  in  all  the  subdi- 
visions of  its  fronds;  at  least  the  secondary  pinnae  are  sessile,  connected  at 

4  T  p 
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tlu'ir  base  like  the  pinnules,  and  these  arc  cut  in  nioic  or  less  deep  lobes,  also 
of  the  same  pointed  form.  The  mode  of  division  of  the  secondary  pinnae  is 
seen  in  tig.  1  a.  These  are  larger  toward  the  base  of  the  frond,  and  their 
pinnules  are  pinnately,  acutely  lobcd;  farther  up,  the  pinnae  are  simply  lobed, 
like  the  pinnules.  This  fine  Fern  has  also  an  evident  relation  to  Aspknium 
Wegmanni,  Brgt.,  of  the  Sezanne  Flora,  by  Saporta,  p.  317,  pi.  2,  figs.  2  and  3; 
a  species  described  also  by  Watelet  in  the  Flore  Foss.  du  Bassin  de  Paris,  an 
Eocene  formation  like  Se'zanne. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  where  it  is  often  found,  but  rarely  in  frag- 
ments as  large  as  the  specimen  figured  and  communicated  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Lakes,  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Colorado. 

Splieiiopteris   membranacca,   LeBqz. 

Plate  II,  Figs.  2, 2  o,  3, 3  a. 
iSphenopleris  memiranacea,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  394. 

Frond  bi-tripinnate  ;  primary  pinnce  long,  linear-lanceolate,  rigid,  erect  or  at  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence  from  the  main  rachis ;  pinnules  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  connected  near  the  racbis  by  the 
decurrent  base,  pinnately  5-6-lobed  ;  lobes  short,  slightly  obtuse,  distinct,  singlt -nerved. 

This  form  has  nearly  the  same  characters  as  the  preceding,  and  may  be 
a  variety  of  it.  Its  facies  is,  however,  very  diiferent,  as  seen  from  its  mem- 
branaceous shining  substance,  its  rigid  divisions,  the  narrower  pinnules,  all 
separated  to  near  the  base,  by  which  they  are  decurrent  along  the  rachis,  and 
generally  close  to  it,  forming  a  narrow  border.  The  slightly  obtuse  lobes  and 
the  narrow  pinnules  give  to  this  Fern  a  likeness  still  more  marked  to  that  of 
the  Mount  Promina  flora.  It  seems,  however,  to  differ  by  its  membranaceous 
substance,  and  by  the  veinlets,  always  simple,  while  they  are  described  by 
d'Ettingshausen  as  forking  in  his  species.  The  affinity  is,  however,  evidently 
very  close.  Fig.  2  a  is  from  a  fragment  representing  the  same  species,  with 
pinnules  less  deeply  divided,  and  which  seems  intermediate  between  both 
forms.  The  substance  is  also  shining  and  membranaceous.  A  small  frag- 
ment, represented  in  figs.  3  and  3  a,  has  been  merely  mentioned  in  Rep., 
1869,  p.  196,  under  the  name  of  Lustrea  arguta?,  with  the  remark  that  it 
might  be  a  Pecopteris.    It  is  evidently  referable  to  this  or  the  former  species. 

Habitat. — Golden,  same  locality  as  the  former.  The  last  fragment  was 
in  the  first  lot  of  specimens  sent  to  me  from  the  collection  oi Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte, 
of  Philadelphia.    The  other  specimens  have  been  obtained  by  Rev.  A.  Lakes. 
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S  p  iic  II  o  ptcri  s    nigricans,    Lesqz. 

Plate  II,  Figs.  4-r)a. 

S2)hcnopterin  nigricans,  Losqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  394. 

Frond  polypinuate  ;  primary  pinna)  narrow,  linear  (as  ninch  as  can  be  seen  from  tlio  fraj^ment); 
tertiary  i(iiiii:e  at  a  rijjlit  an^le  of  diverfjenco  from  a  sli^litly  winded  raeliis,  short,  sessile,  linear, 
abruptly  rounded  to  a  small,  obtuse,  terminal  lobe;  piunately  diiiiply  lobed  ;  pinnules  in  ri;;ht  angle  lo 
the  racbis,  distinet  to  near  their  base,  oblong,  obtuse,  d<^eply  uiululate  on  the  borders;  middle  vein 
scarcely  distinct,  alternately  piunately  divide<l  in  four  to  six  pairs  of  veiulets,  curving  in  passing  to  the 
borders,  forking  once,  except  the  upper  pair,  which  is  simple. 

The  specimens  are  mere  fragments ;  the  largest  part  (fig.  4)  shows  what 
appears  to  be  the  middle  of  a  pinna  of  second  order,  with  alternate  short  divis- 
ions two  and  a  half  centimeters  long  or  a  little  more,  one  centimeter  broad, 
in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  or  very  open,  deeply  undulate  on  the  borders.  Tiie 
surface  was  apparently  covered  withacoatingof  short  hairs,  as  it  is  punctulate 
and  always  colored  black.  1  do  not  know  any  recent  species  of  Ferns  to  which 
this  one  is  comparable ;  its  nervation  is  like  that  of  some  Ci/athea.  Except 
for  its  deeply  undulate  lobes,  it  is  like  Pteris  hlechnoides,  Heer,  Flor.  Tert. 
Helvet.,  p.  40,  pi.  xii,  fig.  8. 

Habitat. — Golden  and  Black  Butte ;  always  found  in  small  fragments. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM,  Klf. 

Ily  lucnop  ii  y  1 1  uin   coufiisuni,   Lesqz. 

Plate  II,  Figs.  G-Ca. 

Hymenophylliim  confusum,  Lesqs.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  395. 

Frond  polypinnate;  primary  rachis  thick,  grooved  ;  ultimate  pinna)  lanceolate,  deltoid  in  outline; 
pinnules  simple  or  bitid,  cuneiform,  enlarged  upward  from  a  decurring  base,  lobed  ;  lobes  short,  oblong, 
obtuse,  simple,  bifid  or  emarginate;  veins  dichotomons;  branches  simple,  each  entering  one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  pinnules. 

The  description  is  made  from  fragments,  the  species  being  represented 
only  by  crushed  parts  of  the  frond  mixed  together  and  pressed  upon  another 
in  a  confused  mass.  The  largest  portion  discernible  is  the  one  figured.  The 
primary  rachis  is  not  represented,  the  fragments  being  too  small,  and  irregu- 
larly crushed  ;  the  pinna;  are  apparently  broadly  lanceolate,  divided  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  rachis  in  pinnules,  cuneate  to  their  decurrent  base,  enlarged 
and  curved  backward  at  the  upper  part,  either  simple  and  lobed  or  cut  in  two 
divisions,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  fig.  6.  The  lobes  are  either  simple,  oblong, 
obtuse,  or  enlarged,  and  emarginate  at  the  upper  part  into  two  equal,  half- 
round  obtuse  division's;  the  veins,  simple  and  decurrent  to  the  rachis,  at  the 
base  of  the  pinnules  are  dichotomous  in  ascending  each  of  the  ultimate  divi- 
sions, reaching  the  borders  of  one  of  the  lobes,  as  seen  in  fig.  Ga.    When  looked 
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at  with  a  strong  glass,  the  surface  appears  minutely  punctulate,  as  if  it  had 
been  covered  by  a  kind  of  soft  villosity. 

By  the  shape  of  its  pinnules,  decurrent  upon  the  rachis,  their  divisions 
and  nervation,  this  Fern  evidently  resembles  some  of  the  living  species  of 
Hymenophyllum.  But  it  is  as  yet  too  indistinctly  represented  to  offer  posi- 
tive points  of  comparison. 

Habitat. — Golden,  same  place  as  the  former  species. 

PTERIS,  L. 

Ptcris   pseudopennseformis,   Lesqz. 

Plate  IV,  Figs.  3,  4. 

PterU  pennaformis,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  p.  38,  pi.  xii,  fig.  1. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  392. 

Pinnae  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  upward,  entire  to  above  the  middle,  obtusely  den- 
tate at  and  near  the  point,  subcoriaceous ;  middle  nerve  thick,  bi-grooved,  and  three-striated  toward  the 
base  ;  veins  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  close,  thin,  mostly  simple  or  forking  once. 

The  fragments  representing  this  species,  and  of  which  the  best  ones  have 
been  figured,  seem  referable  to  the  Miocene  form  described  by  Heer.  The  form 
of  the  leaflets  is  the  same  ;  they  are  also  crenulate-dentate  toward  the  point,  and 
the  veins,  at  the  same  acute  angle  of  divergence,  are,  as  in  the  European  spe- 
cies, either  simple  or  forking  once.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the 
more  obtuse  denticulations,  which  the  author  describes  as  somewhat  sharp 
{ziemlich  scJiarf),  and  especially  in  the  veins,  which  appear  more  numerous 
and  close  in  the  American  form. 

A  comparison  of  specimens  only  could  determine  either  identity  or  a  spe- 
cific difference  between  the  European  and  American  forms. 

Habitat. — Henry's  Fork  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Ptcris    subsimplcx,  Lesqz. 

Plate  IV,  Figs.  5-7. 

Pieris  auisimplex,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  392. 

Fronds  or  pinnee  coriaceous,  large,  entire  or  minutely  crenulate,  ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  nar- 
rowed in  a  curve  to  the  base  ;  middle  nerve  narrow,  deep  ;  veins  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  dis- 
tinct and  distant,  simple,  or  merely  forking  once  near  their  base  or  toward  the  middle. 

The  fragments  of  this  Fern  represent  either  simple  fronds  or  some  sepa- 
rate pinnae  of  a  large  frond.  They  are  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  gradually 
to  a  point  (broken),  and  narrowed  in  a  curve  to  the  base.  As  seen  in  fig.  6, 
the  fragment  is  slightly  uncquilateral  at  its  base,  and  thus  resembles  a  pinna 
rather  than  a  frond  ;  the  part  in  fig.  5  also  is  different  in  shape  and  size,  as 
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would  be  a  terminal  pinna.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  tliese  fragments  are 
mere  leaflets.  They  are  in  size  from  eight  to  ten  centimeters  long,  and  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  centimeters  broad,  vvilh  a  narrow  midrib,  and  tliick, 
distinct  veins,  all  under  the  same  angle  of  divergence,  G0°,  simple  or  forking 
once,  and  reaching  the  borders  straight,  or  witliout  deflecting  upward  or  down- 
ward. The  borders,  by  contraction  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the  veins, 
are  slightly  crenulate.  This  character  is  unlike  that  of  tlic  nervation  of 
Osmundii  leaves,  to  which  this  Fern  might  be  compared,  by  the  Ibrm  of  the 
leaflets,  resembling  those  of  plate  iv,  fig.  1.  Taken  for  simple  fronds,  they 
have  a  relation  to  Acrostichum  latifoHum,  Sw.,  var.  alismcefoUum  of  Cuba, 
which  has  the  same  type  of  nervation.  As  leaflets  of  a  compound  frond,  they 
are  comparable  io  Acrostichuin  cervmum,  Sw.,  or  Lomariopsis  Wrightii,  Mett., 
both  Cuban  species  also. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Ptcrls   erosa,    Lesqx. 

Plate  IV,  Fig.  8. 

Pteris  erosa,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  12 ;  Anntial  Report,  1873,  p.  392. 

Pinna)  large,  broadly  lanceolate,  taper-pointed  ;  border  obtusely  dentate  toward  tbe  point,  irreg- 
ularly crenulate-laceralo  in  the  middle ;  middle  nerve  thick ;  veins  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  fork- 
iug  once  or  twice,  slightly  turned  up  in  reaching  the  borders. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  Fern  figured  here  represents  the  point  of  a 
large  pinna,  the  fragment  being  five  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  three 
centimeters  broad  toward  the  middle.  The  pinnae  are  near  the  point  regu- 
ularly  obtusely  dentate ;  but  lower  the  teeth  become  irregular  in  form  and 
size,  and  more  or  less  deeply  eroded.  The  veins  are  about  at  the  same  angle 
of  divergence  as  in  the  former  species,  to  which  this  one  has  a  ch)se  relation  ; 
they  differ,  however,  by  more  numerous  divisions,  and  especially  by  tiieir  dis- 
position to  slightly  curve  up  in  reaching  the  borders.  By  this  character,  the 
species  is  allied  to  Fteris  parschlugiana,  Heer,  Bornst.  Fl.,  p.  7,  j)!.  1,  fig.  1, 
which  has  the  veins  divided  about  in  the  same  way. 

Lately,  after  the  printing  of  the  plate  and  the  preparation  of  the  descrip- 
tion, I  have  received  from  Kev.  A.  Lakes,  and  found  at  Golden,  a  splendid 
specimen,  with  one  leaflet  preserved  in  its  integrity.  It  is  seventeen  centi- 
meters long,  three  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  below  the  middle,  linear-oblong, 
rapidly  narrowed  near  the  point  to  an  acumen,  sharply,  nearly  equally  dentate 
from  a  little  above  the  base,  which  is  unequilateral,  rounded  on  one  side, 
cuneate  on  the  other,  broken  near  the'point  of  attachment,  where  it  is  narrowed 
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to  u  short  pedicel  half  a  centimeter  broad.     This  basilar  conformation  shows 
it  to  be  a  leaflet  of  a  very  large  pinna. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  near  Trinidad,  New  Mexico ;  Golden,  Col- 
orado, where  it  is  not  rare,  mostly  found  in  fragments.  The  figured  specimen 
is  from  this  last  locality. 

WOODWARDL&,  Sm. 

IVood  w  ardia   latiloba,    Lesqz,  , 

Plate  lU,  Fig.  1,1a. 

Tfoodwardia  latiloba,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  391. 

Frond  large,  blpinuatifid  ;  pinnae  opposite,  decurriug  along  the  round  rachis,  long,  linear,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  the  point,  equally  pinnately  lohed;  lobes  dinjointed  to  three-fourths  of  their  length, 
broadly  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  scythe-shaped  upward  ;  middle  nerve  thick,  distinct  to  the  point 
of  the  lobes;  secondary  veins  parallel  to  the  rachis  and  the  midrib,  branching  upward;  areolation 
formed  by  anastomoses  of  the  divisions  in  one  or  two  rows  of  large,  irregular  meshes ;  ultimate  veiulets 
parallel,  passing  up  obliquely  to  the  borders. 

From  the  fine  specimen  figured,  the  upper  part  of  a  large  pinna,  the 
fronds  appear  to  have  been  long,  linear,  very  gradually  diminishing  upward; 
secondary  pinnae  also  comparatively  long,  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  centi- 
meters at  least,  linear,  slightly  broader  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  narrowed 
to  the  point,  three  and  one-half  to  four  centimeters  broad ;  lobes  equal, 
disjoined  to  three-fourths  of  their  length,  entire  or  slightly  crenulate,  broadly 
lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  with  narrow  obtuse  sinuses  between  them, 
subfalcate,  six  to  seven  millimeters  broad;  upper  pinnae  more  and  more 
obtusely  and  less  deeply  lobed,  passing  to  mere  equal  undulations;  middle 
nerve  thick,  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  lobes;  areolation  discernible  only 
on  the  lower  surface.  As  seen  in  fig.  1  a,  the  lower  secondary  veins  follow 
parallel  to  the  rachis,  branching  upward,  and  forming  one  or  two  rows  of 
large  rectangular  areolae  with  brauchlets,  either  simple  and  parallel,  or 
forking  near  the  point  and  entering  the  borders.  The  consistence  of  this 
Fern  is  thick,  coriaceous;  the  upper  surface  smooth,  nearly  polished.  The 
fructifications  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;  found  in  numerous  large  fragments,  and 
communicated  by  Jlev.  A.  Lakes. 

Wood  ward!  a  latiloba  var.  minor,    Lesqz. 

Plate  IV,  Figs.  9,  9«. 
JVoodtvardia  latiloba  var.  minor,  Lcsqx.,  Aunual  Report,  1873,  p.  391. 

PiniKu  Hinall ;  rachi»  narrow  ;  lobes  short,  obtuHe ;  secondary  veins  less  divided. 

This  small  fragment  aj)pears  to  represent  a  mere  variety  of  the  species 
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described  from  Golden.  As  it  represents  only  the  end  of  ii  pinna,  the  lobes 
arc  of  course  shorter  and  more  obtuse;  the  subdivision  of  the  secondary 
veins  is  less  multiplied,  foniiiu<f  a  singli!  row  of  basilar  areas  and  the  veins 
generally  merely  i'orking.  Tliis  diilerence  in  tliat  nervation  is  also  probably 
due  to  the  position  of  the  fragment  relatively  to  the  frond.  This  form  is 
related  to  Woodtcardiles  arcticus,  fleer,  Flor.  Arct.,  ii,  p.  4G2,  pi.  .\I,  iig.  G. 

Habitat. — ]51a(;k  Butte,  Wyoming.  Days  of  researches  at  the  same 
locality  failed  to  procure  any  other  specimen  than  the  fragment  figured. 

Diplaziuni   ITIuellcri:  Heer. 

Plate  IV,  Figs.  10,  10  a. 

Diplazium  Muellm,  Heer,  Borust.  Flor.,  p.  8,  plate  i,  fig.  2  — Ltsqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  :W3. 

Pinii.i;  coriaceous,  simple,  nanowly  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  to  a  long  acumen;  borders 
margined,  distantly,  etinally,  sharply  serrate ;  middle  nerve  broad,  grooved  ;  veins  at  au  acute  angle  of 
divergence,  very  close,  dichotomous,  and  a.iastomosing  in  right  angle  by  cross-veinlets. 

This  Fern,  as  represented  l)y  the  only  fragment  figured,  is  remarkable  by 
its  thick  sub.stance,  truly  coriaceous,  and  its  inflated,  cartilaginous,  sharply 
serrate  margin.  By  the  form  of  the  pinna  and  its  dentate  borders,  it  is 
evidently  related  to  Heer's  species.  It  is,  however,  difierent  by  the  nerva- 
tion, the  veins  being  more  divided  and  distinctly  anastomosing.  As  the 
coriaceous  texture  of  this  leaf  does  not  allow  to  see  clearly  the  disposition  of 
the  lateral  veins,  and  especially  the  anastomoses,  which  are  visible  only  in  some 
parts  where  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Euro- 
pean specimens,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  did  not  expose  all  the 
details  of  nervation  as  they  are  seen  upon  the  fragment,  fig.  10  a,  a  part  of 
fig.  10,  w^ierethe  epidermis  is  erased.  Heer  mentions  the  leathery  texture 
and  peculiar  dentate  borders,  which  in  his  leaf  are  doubly  dentate,  and  tiiere- 
fore  less  regular  than  in  this  fragment.  Tiiough  it  may  be  of  the  relation 
of  these  forms,  the  nervation  with  its  anastomoses  seems  to  remove  the 
American  species  from  the  genus  D/p/a'hn/i.  It  has  some  analogy  with 
species  of  Acrosiichum,  A.  alismafulium,  for  tlie  thick  border,  and  A.  aureum, 
for  the  close  anastomosing  veins;  but  this  is  a  distant  relation  indeed.  It 
might  be  compared  also  to  some  species  o[  Aneimia. 

Habitat. — Henry's  Fork  {Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden). 
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LASTREA,  Presl. 

Lastrca  (Ooniopteris)    Ooldiana,  Lesqz. 

Plato  IV,  Fig.  13. 

Aajfidium  Goldianum,  Lesqx.,  Annnal  Report,  1873,  p.  393. 

Frond  bi-tripinnatifid ;  primary  piDOSB  broadly  deltoid  in  outline ;  secondary  pinnie  linear, 
alternate,  parallel,  at  an  obtuse  angle  of  divergence,  alterpately  and  equally  pinnately  lobed  ;  lobes  cut 
to  two-tbirds  or  tbree-fourths  of  tbeir  lengtb,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  inclined  outside; 
middle  nerve  distinct;  lateral  veins  five  to  seven  pqire,  curving  inward,  simple,  parallel;  borders  slightly 
crennlate  by  the  impressions  of  the  veins. 

The  substance  of  this  Fern  is  somewhat  thick  or  subcoriaceous;  the 
secondary  pinnae,  apparently  long  and  rapidly  decreasing  toward  the  point  of" 
the  pinnae,  are  sessile,  the  inferior  lower  leaflet  being  free  or  not  decurrent 
along  the  rachis;  the  lobes  are  really  entire  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
recurved  borders,  and  the  crenulation  is  an  appearance  caused  by  the  impres- 
sion of  the  veins;  the  rachis,  both  of  the  primary  and  secondary  pinnae,  is 
narrow,  smooth.  Its  affinity  is  with  a  number  of  species  of  Cuba,  like 
Lastrea contermina,  Desv.,  L.  lonchodes,  H.  K.,  and  especially  L.  scoloi)endro'ides, 
Mett.,  var.  pinnata.  In  the  fossil  species,  its  relation  is  with  L.  serrulala, 
Heer,  of  the  Boernstadt  flora,  differing  widely,  however,  by  the  nearly  entire 
borders,  and  the  lateral  veins  more  numerous  and  at  a  more  open  angle  of 
divergence. 

To  this  species  are  apparently  referable  a  number  of  fragments  repre- 
senting mere  parts  of  pinnae,  with  pinnules  slightly  longer  than  those  of  fig. 
13,  but  of  the  same  form  and  with  the  same  nervation.  One  of  the  specimens 
has  a  small  part  of  a  fructified  pinna,  the  leaflets  bearing  small  round  sori 
attached  upon  the  middle  of  the  simple  veinlets  at  equal  distance  of  the 
borders  and  the  midrib,  as  in  species  of  Goniopteris. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado.  The  fragments  with  fructifications  have 
been  lately  procured  by  Rev.  A.  Lakes. 

liastrea  (Goniopteris)  intermedia,  Lesqx. 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  14. 
Atpidium  {Laatrea)  palcliellum  ?  or  A.  Fiacheri  f,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1870,  p.  384. 

Frond  pinnate ;  pinnae  linear,  oblique,  alternate,  connected  by  the  decurrent  base,  pinnately 
equally  lobed;  lobes  divided  to  near  the  base,  oblong,  obtuse,  oblique;  lateral  veins  simple,  curved 
upward. 

The  specimen  represents  part  of  an  apparently  large  pinna;  the  divisions 
are  short,  linear,  one  to  two  centimeters  broad,  rapidly  narrowing  toward  the 
top  of  the  frond,  parallel,  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  oO°,  and  decurring 
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along  the  rachis  by  the  expansion  of  the  lower  leaflets ;  the  lobes  turned 
upward  are  oblong,  narrowed  into  an  obtuse  point,  alternate,  free  to  below 
the  middle;  the  middle  nerve  is  strong,  continuous  to  the  point;  the  lateral 
veins  simple,  five  or  six  pairs,  open,  and  curving  upward  in  passing  to  the 
borders.  Comparing  this  species  to  both  Lastrea  pulchella  and  L.  Fischeri, 
Heer  (Flor.  Tert.  Helvet.,  I,  pp.  33  and  34,  pi.  ix,  figs.  2  and  3),  the  close 
relation  of  this  fragment  is  easily  remarked,  the  form  of  the  lobes  being 
analogous  to  that  of  fig.  2,  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins,  which  are  more 
numerous,  like  that  of  fig.  3  of  the  Flor.  Tert.  There  is,  however,  a  difierence, 
which  prevents  considering  the  American  form  as  identical  with  these  Euro- 
pean species ;  it  is  the  evident  connection  of  the  pinnge  by  the  lower  and 
inferior  pinnules,  broadly  extending  and  decurrcnt  by  their  base  along  the 
main  rachis,  a  character  marked  only,  and  indistinctly,  upon  L.  imlchella,  fig. 
2  c  of  the  same  plate.  It  seems,  therefore,  advisable  to  consider  this  species 
as  separate.  The  specimens  briefly  described  in  Report,  1870,  were  mere  scat- 
tered fragments  of  pinnae,  none  of  them  showing  the  mode  of  attachment 
to  the  rachis.     This  form  is  also  comparable  to  AlsopUla  Pomelii,  Sap.  (Sc'z. 

FL,  p.  40,  pi.  3,  fig.  2). 

Habitat. — The  specimens  described  in  Annual  Report,  1870,  are  from 
Henry's  Fork,  a  mixed  lot ;  the  first  one  sent  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hai/den.  That 
figured  here  is  from  Golden,  Colorado. 

Lastrea  (  Goniopteris)  p o  1  y p odi oides? ,  Ett. 
Plate  IV,  Figs.  U,  12. 
Goniopteris  polypodMdes,  Ett.,  Flor.  of  Prom.,  p.  10,  pi.  ii,  figs.  l-4.-Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  394. 

Pinna)  lar-^e,  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  undulately  lobed,  indistinctly  denticul.ate  ;  primary  veins 
equidistant,  parallel ;  lateral  veins  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  apparently  alternate,  simple,  and 
curved  inward. 

The  fragments  figured  here,  and  described  as  probably  representing 
the  species  of  d'Ettingshausen,  are  too  obscure  for  positive  identification. 
The  divisions,  or  lobes,  are  scarcely  marked  by  undulations  along  the  pinnic, 
and  also  the  distant,  irregular,  small  teeth  are  not  distinctly  seen,  the  borders 
appearing  here  and  there  like  serrulate.  The  nervation  is  of  the  same  type, 
and  quite  as  obscure  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  European  specimens.  Judg- 
ing from  the  figures  of  the  Prom.  FL,  there  is  therefore  a  marked  relation 
between  the  species,  but  the  identity  is  doubtful. 

Habitat.— Sand  Creek,  Colorado  (  W.  II.  Holmes). 
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GYMNOGKAMMA,  Desv. 

Oyin  iiogra  iiiiu  a   Gardncri,  Lesqx. 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  2. 
Pieris  Gardncri,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  39.3. 

Frond  l.irgo,  simply  pinnate;  pinuas  large,  linear,  broader  in  the  middle,  in  right  angle  to  tbo 
racLis,  rounded  to  tbe  base;  borders  deeiily  undulate  ;  middle  nerve  broad,  grooved  in  the  middle,  flat- 
tened on  the  borders;  veins  in  an  obtuse  angle  of  divergence,  abruptly  curving  downward  at  tbo  base, 
or  decurring  to  the  racbis,  forking  once  or  twice,  joined  by  anastomoses  and  forming  by  cross-branches 
irregular,  long  areola?. 

The  large  pinnse,  three  to  three  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the 
middle,  where  they  are  enlarged  and  broken,  apparently  lanceolate,  with  a 
broad  flat  midrib,  narrowly  grooved  in  the  middle,  have  entire  but  irregularly 
undulate  borders,  and  lateral  veins  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence  70  to  80°, 
thin,  forking  once  near  the  base,  sometimes  twice,  and  here  and  there  irreg- 
ularly anastomosing  by  cross-veinlets.  The  substance  is  rather  thin.  I  con- 
sidered first  this  Fern  as  referable  to  Pteris^  as  some  species  of  this  genus 
have  pinnjE  of  the  same  form,  and  the  lateral  veins  sometimes  anastomosing 
as  in  Pteris  grandifoUa  Linn.,  which,  however,  shows  this  kind  of  division 
of  the  veins  only  near  the  borders,  and  far  more  regular  than  in  this  species. 
The  genus  Pteris  has  now  two  essential  divisions:  Heteroplilebium  and 
CamjJteria ;  the  first  one  has  leaflets  with  lateral  veins  anastomosing  toward 
the  margins,  the  second  with  veins  connected  at  the  base  by  arching  vein- 
lets.  I  supposed  that  the  fragments  described  here  might  represent  a  section 
intermediate  between  both,  or  with  veins  anastomosing  in  the  middle  of  the 
areas.  But  there  is  in  Gymnogramma  a  species,  G.  Jajwnica,  Desv.,  whose 
characters  are  so  evidently  comparable  to  those  of  this  fossil  one  that  it  seems 
rational  to  admit  it  in  the  same  genus.  The  Japan  Fern  has  long,  simple, 
linear,  oblong,  acuminate  pinnse,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  racbis  flat  on  both 
sides  of  the  midrib,  the  veins  close,  forking  once  or  twice,  and  joined  by 
cross-veinlets;  all  this  as  in  the  fossil  species.  The  comparison  of  speci- 
mens shows  the  relation  to  be  very  close. 

Count  Saporta  informs  me  that  quite  recently  a  Fern  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Gypses  of  Aix,  representing  a  species  winch  he  considers  as  iden- 
tical with  this,  or  at  least  closely  allied.  He  is  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the 
genus  Chnjsodlum,  a  ."-cction  of  I  lie  Acrosiickimi. 

Habitat. — lioof  ol'  a  coiil-niinc,  Sand  C!r('<'k,  Colorado  {A.  (lardner). 
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O  y  m  n  o  g  I-  St  in  in  a  II  a  y  d  c  n  ■  i ,  Lesqz. 

Plate  V,  Figs.  1-3. 

Gymnogramma  i7ay(J«nit,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  ji.  2'X>. 

Frond  bi-tripinnatiful ;  iiinn;u  long,  lanccol.ate,  obtusely  pointed,  pinnately  divided  to  near  the 
r.-ichi8  in  oblong-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  lobes ;  the  lower  ones  distantly  dentate,  the  upper  ones 
more  or  less  distinctly  creu.ate  ;  r.achis  narrow ;  middle  nerve  thin  ;  lateral  veins  close,  at  an  acute  angle 
of  divergence,  dicbotomous. 

The  tliree  specimens  figured  give  a  tolerably  good  representation  of  the 
form  and  of  the  characters  of  a  pinna  of  this  fine  species.  These  pinnae  were 
evidently  very  long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  point,  the  lobes  becoming 
shorter  and  proportionally  narrower,  though  distinct,  to  the  base  of  the;  ol)- 
tusely  pointed  terminal  pinnule.  The  largest  lobes,  oblong,  linguiform,  are 
distantly  dentate,  while  in  ascending,  the  marginal  divisions,  gradually  eflaced, 
are  merely  crenate  and  the  upper  ones  entire  ;  ihey  are  joined  in  acute  sinuses 
a  little  above  the  narrow  rachis,  and  slightly  decurrent.  As  the  substance 
of  the  Fern  is  thick,  coriaceous,  the  veins,  when  the  epidermis  is  not  destroyed 
by  maceration,  are  not  very  distinct,  the  middle  one  being  otlen  effaced  and  the 
division  of  the  lateral  veins  here  and  there  obsolete.  These  are  thin,  nearly 
straight  in  passing  to  the  borders  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  40°  from  the  midrib, 
join  the  main  rachis  between  the  pinnules,  preserve  tlie  same  direction,  and 
are  dichotonious,  generally  forking  twice.  The  largest  lobes,  as  seen  in  fig. 
2,  are  six  centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle, 
where  they  are  somewhat  enlarged.  The  division  of  the  veins  is  seen  in  fig. 
2  a  enlarged.  The  surface  of  the  pinnae  is  covered  by  particles  of  what 
resembles  a  pulverulent  matter  hardened  into  coal.  I  do  not  know  of  any  fossil 
sjiecies  to  which  this  one  might  be  compared.  Spfienopieris  (^Gymnogramma) 
Blomstrandi,  Heer  (Flor.  Arct,  i,  p.  155,  pi.  xxix,  figs.  1-5),  has  only  a  distant 
likeness  by  the  outlines  of  its  lobes,  but  is  totally  different  by  its  nervation, 
etc.  This  fossil  Fern  has  a  higher  degree  of  affinity  to  G ymno gramma,  tar- 
tarea,  Desv.,  a  common  species  of  the  present  flora  of  Tropical  America, 
especially  related  to  some  of  the  varieties  obtained  by  cultivation. 

Habitat. — Divide  between  the  source  of  Snake  River  and  the  southern 
shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haijdcn). 
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OSMUNDA,  Linn. 

Osniiiiida   afriuis,  Lesqz. 

Plate  IV,  Fig.  1. 

Pteris  affinis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  392. 

Frond  simply  pinnate;  pinnaj  subcoriaceous,  short,  oblong-l.anccolato,  broader  in  the  middle,  rap- 
idly decreasing  to  an  obtuse  jioint,  gradually  narrowed  downward,  and  apparently  rounded  to  the  point 
of  attachment ;  borders  entire  or  irregularly  undulate  ;  nervation  thin  but  very  distinct ;  lateral  veins 
open,  dichotomous,  generally  forking  twice,  distant. 

The  position  of  the  pinnae  (the  middle  one  seemingly  terminal),  their 
size  and  form,  and  also  the  characters  of  the  nervation  of  this  Fern  seem  to 
indicate  its  generic  relation  with  Osmunda  rather  than  with  Pteris.  The 
pinnae  oblong,  enlarged  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  a  point,  about  five  centi- 
meters long  and  two  centimeters  broad,  probably  represent  the  three  upper 
leaflets  of  a  frond;  this  arrangement  may  be,  however,  casual,  for  the  upper 
pinna,  which  appears  to  be  terminal,  though  somewhat  larger  than  the  others, 
and  of  a  different  shape,  has  the  midrib  exactly  of  the  same  size.  The 
lateral  veins,  at  an  open  angle  of  50°  about,  slightly  curve  from  their  point 
of  attachment  in  passing  to  the  borders,  generally  forking  twice,  and  are  very 
distinct  and  distant,  as  in  species  of  Osmunda.     The  rachis  is  not  preserved. 

Recently,  I  have  received  from  Rev.  A.  Lakes  a  splendid  specimen,  rep- 
resenting part  of  a  large  pinna  with  four  leaflets,  a  terminal  one,  the  others 
alternate,  very  oblique,  joined  to  a  broad  rachis,  which,  in  this  specimen,  as 
in  the  one  figured,  is  destroyed  by  maceration,  its  place  being  merely  indi- 
cated by  the  position  of  the  leaflets.  These  are  oblong-linear,  four  centi- 
meters broad,  at  least  sixteen  centimeters  long,  judging  from  the  preserved 
part  of  one  of  the  leaflets,  which,  broken  apparently  at  the  middle,  measures 
ten  centimeters  from  the  base.  The  nervation  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  of 
the  figure,  the  veins  more  generally  forking  quite  near  the  base  at  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  rachis.     The  substance  is  hard,  rather  coriaceous. 

The  fragment  described  in  Report,  1872,  p.  376,  as  Pteris  anceps  appar- 
ently refers  to  this  species. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  ;  not  rare  in  fragments. 
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LYGODIUM,  Sw. 

Lyitodiuiii   ncuroptcroidcs,  Lesqz. 
Plate  V,  Figs.  4-7 ;  Plate  VI,  Fig.  1. 
Lygodium  neuropteroides,  Lesqx.,  Anuual  Report,  1870,  j).  /!84 ;  1871,  p.  284. 

Pinnules  cordate,  two  to  five  palmately  lobed,  divisions  oblong  or  obovate,  lanceolate,  obtuse; 
middle  nerve  thin  ;  lateral  veins  close,  numerous,  dichotomous. 

This  fine  species  covers  by  its  remains,  mostly  leaflets,  with  rhizomas 
and  their  divisions,  large  and  numerous  specimens  of  soft-grained  yellow  clay. 
Fragments  of  stems  or  rachis  are  rare,  even,  indeed,  it  is  uncertain  if  the 
thinly  striated,  flat  fragments  of  woody  tissue,  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
millimeters  in  width,  represent  stems  or  rachis,  for  they  may  be  merely  half- 
decomposed  branches  of  the  rhizomas.  The  leaflets,  narrowed  downward  to  a 
cordate  base,  are  two  to  four  palmately  parted  to  the  middle  more  generally, 
sometimes  lower;  the  divisions,  oblong,  enlarged  upward,  and  very  obtuse  or 
linear-lanceolate  and  obtusely  pointed,  are  four  to  eight  centimeters  long,  even 
more,  from  the  base  of  the  leaflets ;  the  lateral  ones  generally  shorter,  all 
obliquely  diverging,  with  more  or  less  obtuse  sinuses,  are  entire  or  slightly 
wavy  on  the  borders.  The  nervation  is  simple  for  each  division  of  the 
leaflets,  the  middle  nerve  of  each  remaining  distinct  to  the  base,  where  it  is 
generally  separated  from  the  others  by  secondary  flabellate  veins;  lateral 
veins  emerging  in  a  very  acute  angle  of  divergence,  dichotomous,  curving  in 
passing  to  the  borders.  The  lowest  veins  are  forked  three  to  four  times,  the 
upper  ones  only  twice,  all  very  close,  especially  along  the  borders,  where 
thirty  to  thirty-three  veinlets  are  marked  in  one  centimeter.  The  division  of 
the  lateral  veins  is  marked  in  fig.  5  a,  enlarged ;  fig.  5  shows  the  longest  of  the 
divisions  of  a  leaflet,  which  appears  only  twice  lobed.  The  rhizomas,  two 
and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  the  largest  seen,  are  pinnately  divided  in 
numerous  alternate  branches,  six  to  eight  millimeters  broad,  narrowly  striate, 
subdivided  in  branchlets  about  one  millimeter  wide,  covered  with  very 
numerous,  close  radicles,  mostly  in  right  angle,  of  various  length,  and  of  the 
same  thickness  in  their  whole  length.  Whole  large  slabs  are  covered  with 
fragments  of  these  rhizomas  and  of  their  branches,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  pi.  vi,  fig.  1.  Though  the  connection  to  the  leaflets,  is  not  seen  anywhere, 
they  evidently  belong  to  the  same  species,  as  no  remains  of  any  other  kind 
are  preserved  upon  the  same  specimens 

By  the  division  and  the  form  of  the  pinnules,  this  species  is  related  to 
Lygodium  Gaudini,  Heer  (Flor.  Tert.  Helv.,  i,  p.  41,  plate  xiii,  figs.  5-15), 
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clifTering  greatly,  however,  by  the  broader  divisions,  and  the  nervation,  which 
is  of  a  far  different  type.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  species  of  this  genus, 
either  fossil  or  living,  whose  secondary  veins  are  so  close  and  as  many  times 
forking,  resembling,  by  this  character,  species  of  Neuropteris  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous age.     The  consistence  of  the  leaves  is  somewhat  thick. 

Habitat. — Barrell's  Springs,  Washakie  group  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  I 
have  not  visited  the  locality  and  I  mark  the  geological  reference  of  this  spe- 
cies as  it  is  indicated  upon  the  labels  of  the  specimens  sent  to  me  already  in 
1870,  Most  of  these  specimens  have  leaflets  and  rhizomas  only  of  the  same 
Lysodium.  The  others  bear,  besides  this  species,  fragments  of  Palm  rays 
and  of  Equisetum  Haydenii.  The  fragments  of  Palms  have  double,  compara- 
tively broad  (four  centimeters),  distinctly  veined  rays,  the  primary  veins  at  very 
irregular  distances,  the  secondary  ones  extremely  thin,  a  kind  of  nervation 
similar  to  that  of  Flahellarla  Zinkeni  or  of  Sabal  communis,  two  species 
described  in  the  following  pages.  These  fragments  are  undeterminable, 
but  merit  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  geological  references.  As 
yet,  species  of  Palms  have  been  found  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  only 
with  the  Lignitic  No.  1.  But  though  they  are  positively  considered  as 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Lignitic,  or  Lower  Eocene,  in  its  separation  from 
the  Cretaceous,  they  may  be  found  in  the  upper  stages.  A  Sabal,  for 
example,  is,  in  good  specimens,  with  the  plants  of  the  Upper  Tertiary,  or 
Pliocene,  of  California.  In  this  case,  however,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
Fern,  type  of  a  subtropical  climate,  we  see  a  discrepancy  in  the  climatic  cir- 
cumstances indicated  by  the  other  species  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  geological  horizon.  No.  4,  whose  vegetable  forms  represent  a  more  tem- 
perate zone.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  consider  the  reference  of  this 
locality  to  the  Washakie  group  as  uncertain  until  we  have  more  reliable  docu- 
ments in  regard  to  its  geological  station.  The  fragments  from  the  same  locality, 
referred  to  Cyperus  Deucalionis,  }ieer,  in  Rep.,  1870,  p.  384,  though  compara- 
ble to  the  species  by  their  nervation,  are  too  obscure  to  merit  consideration. 

L.  y  g  o  d  i  11  m   M  a  r  v  i  n  c  i ,  Lesqz. 

Plato  V,  Fig.  8. 

Lygodium  Marvinei,  Lesqx.,  Anuu.-vl  Report,  1874,  p.  309. 

Leaflets  tripartite?;  divisions  oblong,  narrowed  to  a  point,  serrulate  toward  the  point;  middle 
vein  thin,  very  distinct ;  secondary  veins  twice  forked. 

We  have  only  the  fragment  figured  here,  too  incomplete  to  give  a  good 
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idea  of  the  form  aiul  mode  of  division  of  the  pinnules,  but  evidently  repre- 
senting a  species  of  this  genus.  The  divisions  are  short  and  comparatively 
broad,  oblong,  pointed,  and  distantly  serrulate  near  the  point.  The  secondary 
veins  are  on  a  more  open  angle  than  in  the  former  species,  diverging  al)ont 
40°  from  the  middle  nerve,  more  distant,  and  forking  only  twice,  or  even 
once.  This  species  has  no  relation  to  any  fossil  of  the  same  genus,  for  no 
fossil  Lygodium  has  been  described  as  yet  with  serrate  or  dentate  lobes.  In 
the  living  Ferns,  Lygodium  venustum,  Sw.,  may  be  compared  to  it. 

Habitai. — Top  of  gypsum  series,  Grand  Eagle  Junction  {A.  R.  Mar- 
vine).     This  formation  is  referable  to  group  No.  1. 

Lygodium    Dcntoiii,  Lesqz. 

Plate  LXV,  Figs.  12,  l.'i. 

Lygodium  Dentoni,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  309. 

Leafleta  small,  tripartite,  with  short  obtuse  divisions  and  broad  sinuses;  primary  veins  three, 
from  the  base,  distinct;  secondary  veins  also  very  distinct,  forking  once  or  twice,  close  along  tho 
borders. 

The  leaflets,  round  truncate  at  the  base,  rapidly  widen  upward,  and, 
near  the  top,  are  tripalmately  divided  in  short,  very  obtuse,  entire  lobes, 
separated  by  very  broad  sinuses;  the  middle  nerves,  somewhat  thick,  are 
joined  at  or  near  the  base ;  the  secondary  veins,  also  comparatively  thick  and 
very  distinct,  ascend  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  those  between  the  lobes 
nearly  straight  upward,  the  lateral  ones  more  curving,  all  forking  once  or 
twice,  and  becoming  close  to  each  other  along  the  borders.  This  species 
is  intimately  allied  to  Lt/godiu?n  exguisilum,  Sap.  (lilt.,  iii,  2,  p.  88,  pi.  i, 
fig.  13),  of  the  Gypses  of  Aix,  a  species  diflering  by  the  secondary  ner- 
vation, more  simple,  the  veins  more  distant  along  the  borders,  and  the 
leaflets  merely  bifid.  This  last  character  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  for 
the  only  specimen  figured  by  the  French  author  bears,  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaflets,  short  obtuse  lobes  like  those  of  a  tripartite  or  (luadripartite  pinnule 
before  its  full  development.  In  our  species,  the  leaflets  are  somewhat  larger, 
two  to  three  and  one-half  centimeters  broad  between  the  points  of  the  lateral 
lobes,  which  are  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  and  as 
broad  as  long. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  near  the  mouth  of  White  into  Green 
River,  Utah  (Prof.  William  Denton). 
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liygodiuni    conipactum,  Lesqz. 

Plate  V,  Fig.  9. 

Lygodium  compactum,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1869,  p.  19G. 

Pinnnle  or  lobo  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  slightly  broader  above  the  base ;  lateral  veins  on  a  very 
acute  angle  of  divergence,  all  very  close  from  the  base,  forking  once  or  twice. 

This  fragment  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  indicate  the  generic  relations.  By 
its  close  lateral  veins  it  might  be  compared  to  Lygodium  neuropteroides,  de- 
scribed above.  But  the  veins  in  this  species,  though  as  close  to  each  other, 
are  more  straight  and  less  divided.  The  borders  are  lacerated  on  the  right 
side  of  the  leaflet  toward  the  base,  and  thus  it  appears  to  represent  a  mere 
lobe  of  a  palmately  divided  pinnule. 

Habitat. — Marshal's  Mine,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

RHIZOOARP^. 

This  subclass  is  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by  Salvinia  and  Pinnularia 
only.  In  the  present  flora,  Salvinia  has  representatives  in  the  boreal  Asiatic 
regions,  and  also  in  tropical  America.  Europe  has  one  species  only,  S.  natans, 
which,  according  to  Pursh,  has  been  found  also  in  a  small  lake  of  New  York 
State,  but  has  not  been  seen  until  now  by  any  other  botanist.  Five  fossil 
species  have  been  described  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 

SALVINIA,  Mich. 
Salvinia   cyclopliy  Ila,  Lesqx. 

Plato  V,  Figs.  10,  10  o. 

Salvinia  cyclophyUa,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  408. 

Leaves  nearly  round,  truncate  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  very  entire ;  middle  nerve  thin 
lateral  veins  alternate,  on  a  broad  angle  of  divergence ;  areolie  polygonal. 

The  leaf,  finely  preserved,  is  twenty-one  millimetres  long,  twenty-five 
millimetres  broad,  therefore  slightly  reniform,  with  a  half-round,  narrow 
middle  nerve  and  lateral  veins  very  thin,  scarcely  thicker  than  the  nervilles, 
on  an  open  and  variable  angle  of  divergence,  some  of  them  in  right  angle  to 
the  midrib,  and  apparently  running  to  the  borders;  the  areolation  is  irregu- 
larly quadrate,  polygonal,  comparatively  small,  distinct. 

By  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the  species  is  related  to  Salvinia  Reussii,  Ett. 
(Bil.  Fl.,  p.  18,  pi.  ii,  fig.  21),  which,  however,  has  a  difl^crent  areolation. 
Our  figure  shows  the  secondary  veins  slightly  more  distinct  than  seen  upon 
the  specimens,  where  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  without  a  glass. 

Habitat. — Michlle  Park,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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Salvinia  Allcni,  Lesqz. 

riiito  V,  Fi^.  11. 

Ophioglossum  AUeni,  Lesqx.,  Aunual  Keport,  1^72,  p.  371. 

Leaves  oval,  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  ba.se;  lateral  v<miis,  none  visible;  areolic  large,  irregu- 
larly sqnare  or  equilateral,  inordinately  distributed. 

Leaf  about  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  twenty-two  millimeters 
broad,  of  a  thia  substance,  with  a  thick  middle  nerve  a>i<l  irregularly  quadrate 
meshes,  formed  of  very  distinct  black  nervillcs,  the  primary  oiuis  more  or  less 
in  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve,  with  oblique,  generally  parallel  veinlets 
between  them.  The  borders  are  black,  slightly  undulating,  as  if  they 
were  formed  by  a  vein  coming  out  of  the  attenuated  base  and  following 
them.  By  its  form,  its  areolation,  its  size,  all  its  characters,  indeed,  it  is 
remarkably  similar  to  Salvinia  reticulata,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  156, 
jjl.  cxlv,  fig.  16).  It  merely  ditlers  by  the  surface  not  smooth  or  polished, 
indicating  a  very  tliin,  pellucid  leaf;  by  the  areolation  not  quite  as  large,  all 
the  meshes  in  tlie  same  direction,  rather  tending  upward  than  downward ;  by 
the  gradually  narrowing  curve  to  the  base,  which  form  a  regular  oval  leaf. 
As  in  Heer's  species,  this  one  has  its  areas  free,  without  trace  of  reticulation. 
It  may  represent  the  same  species. 

Habitat. — South  Park,  near  Castello's  Ranch  {Prof.  J.  A.  Allen). 

Salvinia    atteniiatn,    Lesqx. 

Plate  LXIV,  J^igs.  14,  14  <i. 
Salvinia  attenuata,  Lesqx.,  Aunual  Report,  1874,  p.  296. 

Leaves  small,  opposite,  joined  by  a  narrowed,  sbort-pcdiceled  base,  broadly  oval  or  round,  indis- 
tinctly reticulated  in  vertical  parallel  rows  of  large  quadrate  cells,  marked  in  the  middle  by  black  spots 
composed  of  very  small  close  cells  or  pores,  without  trace  of  a  middle  nerve. 

The  species  is  represented  by  the  two  small  leaves  figured  here,  one,  the 
largest,  exactly  round,  measuring  one  centimeter  both  ways,  the  other,  smaller, 
ovate,  only  eight  millimeters  long  and  live  millimeters  broad.  The  leaves, 
joined  at  the  base,  attenuated  to  a  short  pedicel,  have  no  trace  of  a  middle 
nerve  or  of  a  separation  in  the  middle,  the  surflice  being  composed  of  large 
areolae  exactly  square,  formed  by  veinlets  ascending  from  the  base  and  di- 
verging, and  from  parallel  veinlets  crossing  them  in  right  angle  from  the 
borders.  These  secondary  veins  are  indistinct,  and  the  surface  of  the  leave* 
appears,  with  the  glass,  like  a  small  checker-board,  with  the  squares  marked 
in  the  middle  by  an  obscure  spot  apparently  formed  of  round  pores,  or  like  a 
very  small  wart.  This  species  is  closely  related  by  its  areolation  and  the 
5  T  F 
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size  of  the  leaves  to  Sahnnia  Mildeana,  Gopp.,  as  described  by  Heer  (Bait. 
Flor.,  p.  17,  plate  iii,  figs.  1  and  2),  diflTering  by  broader,  less  distinct,  areolae, 
the  absence  of  a  dividing  middle  nerve  or  free  line,  and  the  base  narrowed 
to  a  short  pedicel.  These  differences  may  be  due  to  the  unripe  state  of  the 
plants,  perhaps,  when  imbedded  in  the  matrix  where  they  are  preserved. 
This  seems  indicated  by  the  smaller  size  of  one  of  the  leaves  and  the 
indistinct  areolation.  Salv'mia  natans  of  the  present  flora  has  its  leaves 
scarcely  nerved  in  the  middle  before  they  attain  their  full  development,  or 
rather  the  middle  nerve  becomes  visible  only  upon  full-grown  leaves.  The 
more  marked  difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  base  of  the  leaves,  which  is  cor- 
date in  the  European  species.  This  character  is  preserved  also  in  the  figures 
and  description  of  <S.  Mildeana,  Ung.  (Sill.,  p.  5,  pi.  i,  figs.  7,  8). 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks  (  Wm.  Cleburn). 

CALAMARI^. 

Like  the  Ferns,  this  class  of  plants  had  its  predominance  in  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  when  it  was  especially  represented  by  the  Cnlamites  and 
Equisefiles,  already  present  in  the  Devonian ;  plants  of  large  size,  reaching 
the  dimensions  of  trees,  with  trunks  sometimes  twenty  centimeters  in  diam- 
eter. The  section  of  the  Equisetacece  has  followed  afler  the  disappearance 
of  the  Calamiles,  from  the  Keuper  to  the  present  time.  In  the  old  forma- 
tions, these  plants  are  still  of  large  size,  but  from  the  Tertiary  we  find  the 
genus  as  it  is  now,  with  species  whose  stems  are  rarely  more  than  two  centi- 
meters thick.  They  are  about  equally  distributed  from  the  Triassic  upward. 
This  formation  has  ten  species,  the  Jurassic  has  eight,  the  Wealden  five ; 
from  the  Cretaceous,  two  only  are  known,  and  fifteen  from  the  Tertiary. 
The  Schizoneura,  another  genus  of  this  order  of  plants,  is  Triassic  mostly, 
one  species  only  being  known  from  the  Oolite.  Phillotheka  represents  spe- 
cies found  in  the  Oolite  of  New  Holland.  Its  place  seems  intermediate 
between  Calamites  and  Equisetum. 

In  the  present  vegetation  of  the  world,  the  group  of  the  Equiselacece 
has  about  twenty-five  species  known  until  now.  They  are  distributed  in 
'Europe,  Asia,  and  the  American  continent,  which  has  the  largest  number, 
twenty-one  species,  of  which  nine  belong  exclusively  to  its  flora. 
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EQUISETACE^. 

EQUISETUM,  Linn. 
E  q  u  I  s  c  t  II  in   II  a  y  d  <■  u  i  i ,  Lesqx. 

i'lato  VI,  Figs.  ;>-.l. 

EquUetum  Haydenii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  284  ;  1872,  p.  38,''). 

Khizomas  tbick,  cylindrical,  irn^gularly  distinctly  striate,  articulate ;  articulations  distant, bear- 
ing large  oval  or  obovate  tubercles  narrowed  to  a  round  point  of  attachment,  in  whorls  of  eight  to  tcq 
around  the  articulations. 

The   rliizomas,  flatteneti   by  compression   to  about  two   centimetres  in 
witlth,  are  regularly  cylindrical,  slightly  narrowed  only  at  the  articulations ; 
these  are  distantly  marked  around  by  circular  scars  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  oval  or  obovate  tul)ercles,   averaging  two   centimeters   in   length 
and  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad;  the  rhizomas  are  distinctly  irregularly 
striate,  the  tubercles  obscurely  ribbed  in  the  lengtli,  either  simple  and  joined 
to  each  other  by  their  ends,  like  a  string  of  beads,  or  double,  two  of  them 
being  attached  to  the  inflated  end  of  a  single  one,  as  on  the  right  side  of  tig.  3. 
At  a  distance  from  the  point  of  connection  to  the  rhizomas,  and  as  seen  from 
the  numerous  fragments  of  this  species  covering  large  slabs,  the  tubercles 
become  more  and  more  elongated,  and  pass  to  mere  cylindrical  filaments,  or 
rootlets,  which  appear  to  divide  into  radicles.     The  point  of  union  of  the 
tubercles,  either  to  each  other  or  to  the  rhizomas,  is  marked  by  comparatively 
large  scars,  three  to  four  millimeters  wide,  representing  a  double  ring  with 
a  central  point.     Fig.  4  represents  one  of  these  tubercles  split  lengthwise, 
and  exposing  in  the  middle  a  central  solid  axis,  one  and  a  half  millimeters 
thick,  while  the  parietes  or  intervals  from  the  axis  to  the  borders,  four  milli- 
meters each  side,  appear  formed  of  a  spongy  though  compact  medullar  tissue, 
becoming  more   compact  or  darker-colored    near  the   borders.     A  vertical 
cross-section  of  another  tubercle   from  Carbon   specimens,  like  the  former, 
shows  it  to  be  oval  or  somewhat  flattened  by  compression,  twelve  millimeters 
in  one  direction  and  only  nine  in  the  other.     Still  another  specimen  of  the 
same  locality  represents  a  linear  rootlet,  or  rhizoma,  whose  main  axis,  four 
millimeters  wide  and  central,  appears  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  cellular 
tissue  of  equal  thickness.     This  branch  is  marked  by  distant  nodi  and  round 
scars,  the  same  as  those  of  Barrell's  Springs,  from  which  the  species  was  first 
described.     This  species  is  comparable  to  Equisetum  arcticum,  Heer  (Spitz. 
Flor.,  p.  31,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-15),  which  has   narrower  rhizomas,  with  nearly  as 
large  tubercles,  more  elongated  and   narrower  at  their  point  of  attachment, 
and   also  to    Physngenia  {Equisetum)  Farlatorii,  Ung.   (Sillog.,  p.  4,  plate  1, 
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figs.  5,  6),  which  bears  much  smaller,  more  regular  tubercles,  nearly  exactly 
oval.  In  both  these  species,  the  articulations  are  inflated*;  in  ours,  tliey  are 
strangled,  as  seen  in  the  figures. 

Habitat.— Barren's  Springs  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hmjden),  Carbon  Station,  Wyom- 
ing. The  specimens  of  this  locality  are  too  fragmentary  for  positively 
demonstrating  specific  identity. 

Equisetuni  Isevigatuni,  Lesqz. 
Plato  VI,  Figs.  G,  7. 
Equiaetumf  Jceingatum,  Lesqx.,  Aunual  Report,  1873,  p.  395. 

Stem  or  rhizonia  thick,  distantly  and  obscurely  articulated,  irregularly  wrinkled  in  the  length; 
articulations  marked  by  round  scars,  distant  from  each  other. 

The  only  specimens  obtained  of  this  species  are  figured  here.  They 
seem  to  represent  remains  of  a  large  species  of  Equisetum  by  the  indistinct 
articulations  and  the  scars  perceivable  around  them.  The  large  specimen 
(fig.  7)  is  only  part  of  a  stem  or  rhizoma  divided  in  its  length;  the  articula- 
tion is  marked  merely  by  two  scars,  round  in  the  center,  with  a  row  of  oval 
impressions  placed  starlike  around  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case  in  large  fossil 
species  of  Equisetum.  It  is  narrowed  above  the  articulations,  and  appears 
enlarged  at  the  nodi,  but  probably  by  a  compression  of  the  stem,  more 
marked  there  than  it  is  above  ;  the  surface  of  the  specimen  is  smooth,  merely 
impressed  by  irregular  wrinkles,  not  true  equal  striae.  The  other  smaller 
specimen  (fig.  6)  has  its  articulation  marked  on  one  side  by  a  round  scar,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  outside  of  a  scar  of  the  same  form,  to  which  is  attached 
an  articulated  branch,  flattened  in  the  middle,  then  divided  in  two  at  its  end, 
either  by  normal  separation  or  by  splitting  from  mechanical  compression. 
This  part  resembles  somewhat  fig.  2  of  the  same  plate,  for  the  branch  repre- 
sents apparently  less  inflated  tubercles,  or  the  division  of  a  rhizoma  slightly 
strangled  at  the  articulations  and  disfigured  by  compression.  I  tlieretbre 
consider  these  fragments  as  representing  a  species  or  perhaps  two  diffcront 
species  of  Equisetum,  the  one  with  a  much  larger  stem  and  the  scars  marked 
by  an  outside  row  of  oval  impressions ;  the  other  smaller,  dilTering  from 
Equisetum  Hmjdenii,  especially  by  its  smooth  surface,  the  less  distinct  articu- 
lations, with  more  distant  round  scars,  and  the  irregular  form  of  the  tubercles. 
Characters  of  this  kind,  and  too  indefinite,  cannot  be  considered  as  specific, 
perhaps.  They  are  to  be  carefully  considered,  however,  as  the  specimens 
belong  to  a  stage  of  the  Tertiary  different  from  those  of  the  former  species. 

Habitat. — The  large  specimen  (fig.  7)  is  from  Sand  Creek,  Colorado, 
eight  feet  above  coal  (  W.  II.  Holmes);  the  small  one  from  Golden  {A.  Lakes) 
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E  q  M  I  s  e  t  u  m    W  }*  o  in  i  ii  d;  c  ii  s  c ,  Lesqx. 

Plato  VI,  Figs.  8-11. 

Equiseium  Wi/omiiigfmc,  Lpeqx.,  Auuual  Report,  1873,  p.  409. 

Stems  or  rliizoinas  equally  distiuctly  slriato,  articulate;  artieiilationH  Hliort ;  slieatlis  acutely  den- 
tate; radicles  in  bundles  from  the  articulations. 

The  specimens  are  large  slabs  of  very  hard  white  shale,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  fragments  of  the  same  plants,  rootlets,  rliizomas,  stems  cruslied, 
pressed  together,  and  rarely  separated  distinctly  enough  to  clearly  show  their 
characters.  The  best  ones  are  figured.  They  represent  fragments  of  stems, 
or  of  rhizomas,  articulated,  slightly  narrowed  at  the  articulations,  which  are 
close,  either  naked  or  marked  by  round  small  scars,  and  bearing  bundles  of 
simple  rootlets,  diverging  starlike ;  all  the  fragments  of  stems  and  rhizomas 
are  equally  and  regularly  striate;  tlie  sheaths,  as  seen  in  figs.  8  and  9,  equally 
dentate  on  the  borders,  and  short;  fig.  11  is  apparently  an  inflated  articula- 
tion of  a  rhizoma  or  tubercle,  bearing  at  one  end  a  compound  branch  or  root- 
let, with  a  whorl  of  rootlets  in  the  middle;  these  rootlets  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  less  than  one  millimeter  thick,  linear  or  filiform,  simple  or  forking,  as 
seen  on  the  lateral  branch  of  fig.  8.  The  stems  and  rhizomas,  also  of  equal 
size,  average  half  a  centimeter  in  width. 

Habitat. — Three  miles  east  of  Green  River  Station,  Wyoming  Territory. 

E4iui»>etuiii   liiuosuiii!,  Linn. 

Plate  VI,  Fig.  5. 

Squiselum  Untosum,  Linn.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  299. 

Stem  simple,  deeply  striate,  articulate  ;  articulations  short ;  sheaths  short,  acutely  dentate. 

Tiiough  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  identity  from  a  mere  fragment  of 
Equisetum  representing  only  part  of  a  stem  and  its  sheaths,  it  is  also  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  point  of  difference  in  comparing  this  stem  with  that  of  the  living 
Equiseium  limosum.  As  in  this  last  species,  the  stem  is  ccjually  ten-ribbed 
or  deeply  striate,  tlic  sheaths  of  the  same  length,  blackened  also  in  the  upper 
border,  with  narrow,  acutely  pointed,  equal  teeth,  appressed  upon  the  stem. 
It  is  evidently  different  from  the  former  species  by  the  more  numerous  and 
narrower  teeth  of  the  sheath. 

Habitat. — Near  Yellowstone  Lake,  among  basaltic  rocks.  The  geo- 
logical age  of  the  formation  is  not  indicated  with  the  specimens;  it  may  be 
some  recent  deposit  by  hot  springs  or  volcanic  agency  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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PIUENOGAM^. 

GYMNOSPERMtE. 
CYCADINEiE. 

The  two  essential  groups  of  this  family,  the  Zamiea  and  tlie  Cycadeee, 
have  at  our  time  a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  distributed  in  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world.  The  genus  Zamia  is  mostly 
American,  its  species  inhabiting  Mexico,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Pacific  coast;  one  species  is  found  in  Florida.  Of  Cycas, 
no  species  is  indigenous  upon  the  American  continent. 

In  the  old  geological  formation,  the  Cycadinece  were  very  numerous, 
especially  most  abundant  in  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite,  which,  taken  both 
together,  have  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  this  order,  out  of 
about  two  hundred,  constituting  the  whole  flora  of  this  formation,  as  known 
by  authors.  A  number  of  vegetable  remains  from  the  Devonian  and  the  Car- 
boniferous, leaves  known  under  the  generic  name  of  Flabellaria,  Cordaites, 
Nocggerathia;  and  fruits,  Trigonocarims,  Rhahdocarpus,  Cardiocarpus,  etc.,  are 
until  now  of  uncertain  relation,  some  of  their  characters  referring  these  plants 
to  this  family,  others  to  the  Conifers.  Very  few  CycadinecR  are  known  in  forma- 
tions above  the  Jurassic.  One,  Pteroplyllum,  is  described  from  the  Cretaceous 
of  Kansas,  and  another,  closely  allied,  from  that  of  Germany.  This  formation 
has  also  two  Strobiles  described  as  Zamiostrobus;  a  third  is  known  from  the 
Miocene. 

ZAMIE^. 

ZAMIOSTROBUS,  Endl. 
Zamiostrobus!  mirabilis,  Lesqz. 

Plate  LXIII,  Figs.  1-1  d. 

ZamiostroiHS  mirabilis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  309. 

Fragment  of  a  large  silicified  cone,  checkered  upon  its  onter  surface  by  the  rhomboidal  obtuse  top 
of  quadrangular  long  seeds,  black-colored,  and  apparently  of  a  hard  substance,  embedded  into  a  white 
celluloso-vascular  matrix,  separated  from  the  common  cylindrical  axis  by  a  zone  of  the  same  matter,  or 
fixed  upon  it  by  their  base. 

The  specimen  represents  a  fragment  only  of  the  cross-section  of  a  large 
cone,  measuring  about  fourteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  perfectly  silici- 
fied. As  seen  in  fig.  1,  it  is  composed  of  a  cylindrical  axis,  c,  made  up  of  frag- 
ments of  a  dark  opaque  matter,  agglutinated  and   amorphous,  to  which  are 
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attached  fruits  or  seeds  apparently  of  hard  consistence,  represented  as  tl)cy 
are  by  a  black  compact  silex,  and  pierced  in  the  length  by  pores,  or  ducts, 
continuous  from  the  top  to  the  base.  These  seeds,  three  to  three  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  six  to  eight  millimeters  broad,  are  quadrangular,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  therefore  transversely  rhomboidal,  as  seen  from  their  cross- 
section  in  tig.  1.  From  the  outer  surface,  where  the  angles  are  rounded  or 
more  obtuse,  they  pass  down,  through  a  white  celluloso-vascular  substance 
wherein  they  are  imbedded,  to  the  axis  c.  In  fig.  1  h,  which  represents  part 
of  the  reverse  of  the  same  specimen,  the  seeds  appear  shorter  and  separated 
from  the  axis  c  by  a  zone,  b,  of  the  same  whitish  substance  as  that  which 
surrounds  them.  The  intervals  are  as  wide  as  the  space  filled  by  the  seeds. 
This  white  matter  appears,  when  seen  with  a  strong  glass,  composed  from 
very  thin,  parallel,  linear  filaments  descending  from  the  surface  to  the  axis. 

Though  I  do  not  know  any  fruit  presenting  an  evident  likeness  to  this 
remarkable  fragment,  I  believe  it  referable  to  some  species  of  Zaviiett.  By 
the  form  and  disposition  of  its  surface-scars,  it  is  comparable  to  species  of 
An  droit robus,  a  genus  established  by  Schimper  for  the  description  of  cylindrical 
Cycadeous  male  cones  formed  of  imbricated  scales,  bearing  sessile  anthers  upon 
their  lower  surface.  By  the  position  of  the  seeds,  and  also  by  their  form  and 
size,  it  has  a  distant  relation  to  Zamiostrobus  gibbus,  Reuss,  represented  by 
a  cone,  which  shows,  in  its  section,  oblong,  obtuse  seeds  placed  at  right  angles 
to  a  cylindrical  axis,  with  the  tops  appearing  at  the  outside  surface.  Both 
these  cones  are  figured  in  the  Atlas  of  Schimper's  Pal.  Vcget.,  pi.  Ixxii, 
figs.  1,  2,  14,  15.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  the  large  size  and 
in  the  characters  of  this  silicified  Strobile  from  the  species  mentioned  above. 

Habitat. — Near  Golden,  Colorado,  found  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  on  the 
surface  soil,  without  connection  to  any  stratum  of  rock.  This,  however, 
does  not,  positively  at  least,  force  its  reference  to  an  antecedent  formation,  as 
silicified  trunks,  especially  of  Palms,  and  rounded  fragments  of  the  same 
kind,  are  abundantly  found  around  Golden  and  in  Colorado,  together  with 
petrified  and  silicified  trunks  of  trees  still  standing  and  in  place.  The 
fragment  of  this  cone  has  been  apparently  detached  and  drifted  from  the  same 
formation. 

CONIFERiE. 

The  Conifers  appear  already  in  the  Devonian,  where  remains  of  large 
trunks  have  been  found  and  referred   from  the  characters  of  their  internal 
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structure  to  species  of  this  family.  Fossilized  trunks  of  Conifers  have 
been  found  also  in  the  Subcarboniferous  of  England.  In  the  true  North 
American  Carboniferous,  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  any  trace  of  Conifers ;  at 
least,  the  remains  referred  to  them,  those  of  the  genus  Arfisia,  for  example, 
are  still  of  uncertain  relation.  If  the  Cordaites  of  the  coal  have  apparently 
characters  which  relate  them  to  Cycadece,  the  species  of  Noeggeratkia,  of 
the  same  formation,  might  as  legitimately  be  referred  to  Conifers.  This  ques- 
tion is  still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Immediately  above  the  Coal-Measures, 
even  in  tlieir  higher  strata,  and  in  the  Lower  Permian,  the  Conifers  appear 
in  a  fair  proportion  by  two  new  genera,  Walchia  and  Volzia,  which  persist 
into  the  Trias,  with  a  few  Cypressinece.  The  Jurassic  has  genera  of  the 
Araucarice,  the  Ahietinea:,  and  the  TaxodicE  essentially  predominant,  as  in  the 
Cretaceous  also.  But  the  larges.t  number  of  Conifers  is  known  in  the  Ter- 
tiary, wherefrom  two  bundled  and  twenty-five  species  or  more  are  described 
until  now.  This  does  not  positively  indicate  what  may  be  the  distribution  in 
the  other  formations,  whose  flora,  comparatively  to  that  of  the  Tertiary,  is 
scarcely  known,  except  that  of  the  Carboniferous,  however,  from  which  four- 
teen species  of  Conifers  are  described  in  Europe  from  fossilized  wood.  Of  the 
genera  still  present  in  the  flora  of  our  epoch,  Arnucaria  appears  in  the  Trias, 
is  more  abundant  in  the  Jurassic,  and  absent  from  the  flora  of  the  Miocene, 
now  ^inhabits  the  countries  south  of  the  equator,  especially  New  Holland. 
Sequoia,  Cretaceous  and  Miocene,  is  left  in  the  present  flora  by  the  two  well- 
known  species  of  California,  S.  semiyervii-ens  and  S.  gigantea.  Finns,  with  a 
few  representatives  in  the  Cretaceous,  becomes  extremely  predominant  in  the 
Miocene,  from  which  more  than  one  hundred  species  are  described  ;  while 
Larix,  Cedrus,  Abies,  and  Taxodium,  which  appear  at  first  in  the  Tertiary, 
continue  to  the  present  time. 

CUPRESSINE^. 

WIDDRINGTONIA,  EndL 
Widdrins^^tonia!    coniplanata,  Lesqz. 

Plate  LXII,  Figs.  13,  14. 

Widdringtonia  complanata,  Leaqx.,  Aunaal  Report,  1874,  p.  299. 

Stem  thick,  disticho-pinnato;  braucblets  short,  thick,  obtuse,  alternate,  obliiiue;  leaveB  small, 
apparently  in  spiral  order,  closely  imbricate  and  appressed,  oblong,  lingulate-pointed  upon  the  primary 
branches,  ovate-pointed  or  rhomboidal  and  short  upon  the  brauchlcts. 

■    This  species  appears  to  have  been  of  a  soft  though  thickish  substance. 
All  the  specimens  are  flattened,  even  the  branches,  and,  in  that  way,  the  form 
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and  the  relative  position  of  iho  leaves  are  not  satisflictorily  distinguishable. 
The  primary  branehes,  more  or  less  tlexiious,  two  to  three  millimeters  thiek, 
are  long,  diverging  in  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  from  the  main  axis,  with 
their  leaves  distant,  linear  or  Ungulate,  abruptly  pointed;  the  first  divisions, 
distichous,  turned  upward,  are  variable  in  length,  some  of  them  regularly 
pinnately  sulxlivided  in  simple,  short,  obtuse  branchlets,  otiiers  elongated  and 
simple  from  tlie  middle.  The  leaves  of  the  divisions  are  siiort  and  small,  one 
to  two  millimeters  long  and  al)<)ut  lialt"  as  broad,  closely  iml)ricatc(i  and  ap- 
pressed  upon  each  other,  the  upper  outlines  only  being  discernible,  ajiparently 
placed  in  spiral  order,  a  disposition,  however,  remarked  upon  a  very  small 
specimen  (fig.  13),  the  only  one  where  the  thin  coat  of  coaly  matter  is  pre- 
served, but  not  distinctly  seen  upon  the  large  specimen  (fig.  14),  which  is 
apparently  a  counterpart  or  impression,  whereupon  the  leaves  are  marked  only 
by  black  points,  or  short  lines  whose  relative  position  is  irregular.  The  spe- 
cies is  related  to  Widdringtonia  antiqua.  Sap.  (Et.,  2,  1,  p.  GJ,  ])I.  1,  fig.  4), 
by  the  form  of  the  leaves,  which,  however,  arc  more  closely  appressed  in  our 
species,  and  more  distinctly  in  spiral  order  arouixl  the  branchlets.  The 
celebrated  French  author  considers  this  American  Conifer  as  very  interesting 
and  remarkable,  representing  either  a  new  type  or  an  Artlirutaxis,  or  even  a 
Dacridium.     Its  generic  relation  is  therefore  indefinite. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  Territory  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 
Will.  Cle.hurn);  found  in  numerous  but  small  specimens.  Tlie  brancii  in 
fig.  14  is  the  largest;  the  others  have  only  secondary  divisions  and  branchlets, 

as  in  fig.  13. 

TAXODIUM,  Rich. 

Taxodium    distich  iini    niioceniciim,  Heer. 

Plate  VI,  Figs.  12-14  a. 

Taxodium  duhium,  Heer,  Lesqx.,  Anunal  Report,  1S72,  p.  389 ;   1673,  p.  409. 

Bniuclilets  caducous,  liliform  ;  leaves  distaut  or  soinotiuies  two  close  together,  altoruate,  distich- 
ous, uarrowed  to  the  very  short-petioled  base,  liDcar,  obtuse,  or  obtusely  pointed,  flat,  with  a  distinct  mid- 
dle nerve. 

This  species,  described  by  Ileer  in  the  Arctic  Flora  as  T.  duhium,  and 
separated  in  the  Baltic  Flora  under  the  present  name,  is  represented  in  our 
Tertiary  flora  by  numerous  fragments,  branchlets  only.  The  cones  described 
and  figured  I>y  the  author  as  subglobose,  with  large  scales  marked  in  the 
middle  by  a  transverse  costa,  umbonate  at  the  center  and  verruco.se,  have  not 
yet  been  found  in  our  Tertiary  measures.     The  leaves  greatly  vary  in  size, 
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sometimes  being  very  small  and  narrow,  as  in  fig.  12,  sometimes  compara- 
tively broad,  as  in  fig.  13,  with  a  distinct  middle  nerve.  Fig.  14  represents  a 
branch  with  narrow  leaves,  and  could  be  perhaps  referred  to  T.  angusti- 
foUum,  Heer  (Arct.  FL,  p.  156,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  1).  But  the  lower  part  of  fig. 
13  is  evidently  of  the  same  character,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a  form  of 
this  variable  species.  The  American  specimens,  like  those  described  and 
figured  in  the  Arctic  Flora,  have  generally  linear,  slightly  obtuse  leaves, 
while  those  of  the  Baltic  Flora  have  them  slightly  lanceolate.  Fig.  14  a  is 
an  enlarged  representation  of  fig.  14.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  four  to 
eleven  millimeters,  and  in  width  from  one-half  to  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  millimeters. 

Habitat. — Elko  Station,  Utah  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope),  in  numerous  very 
fragmentary  specimens.  I  found  it  also  abundantly  at  Carbon,  and  it  was 
collected  in  profusion  at  Fort  Fetterman  by  Lieut.  Vogdes.    We  have  one 

specimen  from  Evanston. 

GLYPTOSTROBUS,  Endl. 

Olyptostrobus  Europteus,  Heer. 
Plate  VII,  Figs.  1,  2. 

Glyptostrobus  Europceus,  Heer,  FI.  Tert.  Helv.,  i,  p.  51,  pi.  ix,  xx,  fij;.  1 ;  Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  p.  90,  pi.  iii,  fige. 

2-5,  pi.  xlv,  figs.  20-22;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  20,  pi.  iii,  figs.  8,  9,  etc.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Eeport, 

1873,  p.  409. 
Glyptostrobus  Ungeri,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  i,  p   52,  pi.  xviii.— Ludw.,  Palseont.,  viii,  p.  71,  pi.  xii,  fig.  6. 
Glypiostrobites  (Enhigmsis,  Al.  Br.  Stizen.  Verz.,  p.  73. 

Branches  irregularly  pinnately  divided ;  branchlets  variable  in  length,  obtuse ;  leaves  squamiform, 
imbricated,  decorreut  at  base;  male  catkins  ovate,  single,  sessile  upon  lateral  branches;  fertile  catkins 
ovate,  comparatively  large;  scales  imbricated,  semicircular,  obtusely  dentate  on  the  borders,  costate  in 
the  length  ;  seeds  ovate,  with  alate  borders. 

The  fertile  catkins  of  this  species  have  not  been  found  as  yet  in  the 
American  specimens  communicated  to  me,  but  only  fragments  of  branches 
and  branchlets,  like  those  figured  here,  some  of  them  bearing  male  catkins, 
The  description  of  the  fertile  cone  is  made  from  European  authors.  The 
shale  bearing  our  specimens  is,  however,  covered  with  remains  of  this  species, 
branchlets  especially,  together  with,  deep,  oval  impressions,  which  seem  to 
represent  crushed  cones,  whose  scales  are  deformed  and  undeterminable. 

Habitat. — On  thin  soft  shale,  near  Castello's  Eanch  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden); 
near  Florissant  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 
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ABIETINEiE. 

SEGUOIA,  Torr. 

Sequoia   ariiuis,   Lesqz. 

Plate  VII,  Figs.  3-5;  Plate  LXV,  Figs.  1-4. 

Sequoia  affinis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  310. 

Branches  long,  slender,  pinnately  irregularly  divided  ;  leaves  short,  oblong,  or  Ungulate,  obtusely 
pointed,  imbricated,  erect,  or  appresstd;  br.inclilets  bearing  fertile  cones,  open ;  strobiles  small,  oval, 
obtuse;  scales  large,  rhomboidal,  with  entire  borders,  a  central  oval  mamilla  and  wrinkles  passing  from 
it  to  the  borders  all  around  ;  branches  bearing  male  calkins  erect,  with  slightly  more  acute  and  longer 
leaves;  catkins  small,  broadly  oval,  obtuse,  covered  to  the  top  with  imbricated,  liugulate,  pointed  scales. 

We  have  of  this  species  numerous  and  well-preserved  specimens,  some 
of  which  are  figured  in  pi.  Ixv,  figs.  1-4.  The  divisions  are  generally  pinnate, 
sometimes  fastigiato-pinnate ;  the  leaves  linguiform,  more  or  less  abruptly 
narrowed  to  a  point,  decurrent,  without  apparent  trace  of  a  middle  nerve. 
In  the  fragments  represented  in  pi.  vii,  figs.  3-5,  the  leaves  are  more  obtuse, 
as  also  the  scales  of  the  male  catkins  (fig.  5).  These  fragments  may  repre- 
sent a  different  species,  but  they  are  too  imperfect  for  exact  specification. 
They  may  be  even  referable  as  variety  to  Glyptostrobus  Europceus,  being 
upon  the  same  pieces  of  soft  shale  as  those  of  figs.  1  and  2  of  the  same  plate 
As  represented  in  pi.  Ixv,  Sequoia  affinis  has  a  remarkable  affinity  to  <S. 
Coutsicp,  Heer  (Bovey-Tracey,  Mioc.  Fl.,  p.  10.51,  pi.  lix,  Ix,  Ixi);  still  more 
to  S.  Tournalii,  Brgt.,  as  figured  in  Sap.,  fit.,  ii,  p.  2,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1,  and  may 
be  considered  as  an  American  form  of  this  type.  It  merely  diflbrs  from  both 
species  by  the  more  obtuse  point  of  the  fertile,  scale-like  leaves,  which  are 
also  longer  and  more  gradually  pointed  upon  the  sterile  branches ;  by  the 
slender,  longer  branchlets,  bearing  the  cones  at  their  end  only;  by  the  more 
distinctly  oval  form  of  the  slightly  smaller  strobiles,  and  by  the  absence  of  a 
middle  nerve  on  the  back  of  the  convex  or  inflated  leaves.  The  seeds,  if 
the  one  figured  in  pi.  Ixv  (figs.  4  and  4a  enlarged)  belongs  to  this  species, 
are  smaller,  distinctly  cordate,  and  obtusely  pointed,  bearing  near  tlie  point 
a  mere  trace  of  a  line,  whicli  divides,  diverging  on  both  sides  toward  the 
borders.  In  S.  Coutsice,  the  seeds  are  oval-cordate,  with  a  small,  inflated, 
lanceolate-pointed  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  wing.  We  have  seen, 
however,  only  one  of  these  seeds,  and,  though  upon  the  same  specimen  as 
the  branches  of  this  species,  its  position  docs  not  positively  indicate  a  relation 
to  it.  Moreover,  those  small  bodies  present  varied  forms,  according  to  their 
position  in  I  lie  matrix  wherein  they  are  imbedded.  One  scale,  enlarged, 
shows  the  wrinkles  of  the  surface  (fig.  la);  its  borders  are  more  inflated  and 
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rugose  than  represented  in  those  of  the  European  species;  fig.  3a  is  an 
enlarged  fragment  of  a  branch,  with  male  catkins  and  leaves. 

Habitat. — Castello's  Ranch  {Dr.  F.  V.  Ilai/den),  specimens  figured  in 
pi.  I.w ;  Elko  Station  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope).,  as  represented  in  pi.  vi,  figs.  3-5. 
These  last  fragments  were  doubtfully  referred  to  Sequoia  Langsdorffii,  Brgt., 
in  Report,  1874,  p.  410. 

The  two  cones  (figs.  5  and  5a),  which,  flattened  by  compression,  merely 
show  displaced  apophyses  somewliat  similar  to  those  of  this  species,  are  not 
positively  determined.  The  scales  are  distant, -seemingly  scattered,  more 
enlarged  on  both  sides,  bearing  a  central  mamilla,  from  which  numerous  wrin- 
kles, or  strise,  are  diverging  around  to  the  borders.  They  resemble  the  scales 
of  Geinitzia  formosn,  Heer,  of  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Quedlinburg ;  a  distant 
likeness,  however.  The  relation  of  these  cones  is  still  uncertain.  They  come 
from  the  same  group,  the  upper  division  of  No.  4. 

Sequoia   L.ang:sdorffii,  Brgt. 

Leaves  close  together,  rigid,  coriaceous,  liuear,  obtusely  pointed,  flat,  open,  distichous,  narrowed 
and  decurrent  at  base ;  middle  nerve  strong  ;  cones  broadly  oval  or  subglobose ;  scales  numerous,  peltate, 
mucronate  in  the  middle. 

Though  I  have  seen,  upon  specimens  from  different  localities,  especially 
from  Black  Butle,  a  number  of  detached  leaves,  apparently  referable  to  this 
species,  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  a  fragment  distinct  enough  for 
positive  identification.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Newberry  from  numer- 
ous specimens  obtained  by  Dr.  Hayden  from  the  Yellowstone  Lignitic. 
Heer  has  it  also  described  from  very  fine  specimens,  from  the  roof  of  the 
coal  mines  of  Nanaimo,  Vancouver's  Island,  as  well  as  from  Greenland  and 
from  Alaska.  It  is  represented  in  Prof  J.  D.  Whitney's  collection  of  Mio- 
cene plants  of  Oregon  by  specimens  from  John  Day  Valley,  bearing  branches 
and  cones,  in  connection  w'xih.  Betula  macrophylla,  Giipp.,  Quercus  pseudo-nlnus, 
Ett.,  Q.  furcinervis,  Heer,  Platanus  nobilis,  Newby.,  Cinnamoinum  lanceolatum, 
Ung.,  Acer,  etc.;  therefore  its  presence  in  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
Lignitic  may  be  admitted  as  more  than  probable.  Even,  as  it  has  been 
suggested  by  critical  remarks,  the  two  forms  described  here  below,  under 
diflTerent  specific  names,  may  be  mere  varieties  of  it.  In  Europe,  Sequoia 
Langadorjfii  is  one  of  the  more  generally  distributed  plants  of  the  Miocene, 
and  has  been  described,  from  numerous  localities  and  under  different  names, 
by  most  of  the  paleo-piiytologists  :  first  J^axites  Longsdorffii,  Brgt.,  0.  Webb.; 
it  is  T.  pidegetonteus,  T.  Kosthorni,  and  Cupressiles  taxijormis,  Ung.,  Cupres- 
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sites  Hardlii,  Goei)p.,  Chamcenjparites,  Eiull.,  Sequoia  ?  Senogalliensis,  Mass., 
Steinhauera  minuta,  Sternb.;  even  Taxodium  duUum  and  T.  laxum,  Ett.  Its 
affinity  to  plants  of  the  present  lloia  is  witli  Sequoia  sempervire7}s,  Endl.,  llie 
Redwood  of  California. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes ;  Haley  coal  mines,  with  S.  hngij'olia;  Floris- 
sant {Dr.  F.  V.  Harjden). 

Sequoia  aiigusitifolia,  Lesqx. 
Plate  VII,  Figs.  G-10. 
Sequoia  angmiifoUa,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1872,  p.  372 ;  1873,  p.  409. 

Brancblets  short,  slender  ;  leaves  at  unequal  distances,  sometimes  very  close,  two  to  tbreo  together 
or  very  distant,  often  dimorphous,  linear-lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  open  or  curved  backward,  dccurreiit ; 
middle  nerve  indistinct. 

This  form,  though  very  variable,  preserves  its  peculiar  characters :  the 
narrow,  lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  decurrent  but  not  narrowed  at  base,  with  a 
thin,  scarcely  distinguishable,  middle  nerve.  These  leaves  arc  not  evidently 
distichous,  but  sometimes  placed  all  around  the  branches.  The  cone  is  as  yet 
unknown,  but  I  refer  to  it  the  seed  in  tig.  10,  which  is  oval,  obtuse,  and  nar- 
rowly margined  or  winged.  From  tlie  former  species,  to  which  it  is  evi- 
dently closely  related,  it  difiers  by  the  consistence  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
not  as  thick  and  not  coriaceous;  by  their  shape,  narrower  and  more  acutely 
pointed,  not  narrowed  at  the  decurrent  base ;  by  the  scarcely  visible  middle 
nerve.  The  similarity  of  this  form  to  that  described  and  figured  by  d'Ettings- 
hausen  in  Bil.  Fi.,  p.  34,  pi.  xii,  figs.  1-13,  as  Taxodium  diibium  and  T.  laxum,  is 
indeed  striking,  and  as  all  these  fragments  have  been  identified  with  Sequoia 
Langsdorffii,  our  species  should  be,  therefore,  and  has  been,  considered  as  a 
variety  of  this.  But  even  here  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  form  and 
position  of  the  leaves,  which  are  represented  by  the  European  author  as  all 
narrowed  at  the  base  and  generally  distichous,  and  another  still  in  the  seeds, 
which,  though  of  the  same  form,  are  twice  as  large  in  the  American  species. 

Habitat.— Elko  Station,  Utah  Territory  {Profs.  S.  W.  Garman,  E.  D. 

Cope). 

Sequoia   Ileerii,  Lesqx. 

Plate  VII,  Figs.  11-13. 

Seqitoia  Eeerii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  290. 

Brancblets  slender  ;  leaves  short  aud  narrow,  distant,  linear,  obtuse  or  obtusely  pointed,  narrowed 
at  the  base  and  decurrent ;  middle  nerve  thin  ;  strobile  borne  upon  a  naked  pedicel,  round,  flattened  at 
the  top  ;  scales  peltate,  rhomboidal,  obtuse  in  the  upper  and  lower  side. 

Except  that  the  leaves  are  generally  obtuse  and  narrowed  to  the  i)oint 
of  attachment,  and  more  distant,  this  species  is  similar- to  the  former.     The 
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leaves  vary  from  three  to  seven  millimeters  long,  averaging  a  little  more  than 
one  millimeter  in  width,  generally  linear  or  slightly  enlarged  toward  the 
point,  of  the  same  consistence  as  those  of  the  former  species,  neither  rigid 
nor  coriaceous,  with  a  thin  middle  nerve.  As  seen  in  fig.  11a  enlarged,  they 
are  evidently  decurring  upon  slender  branchlets,  none  as  thick  as  any  of  those 
described  and  figured  of  Sequoia  Langsdorffii.  The  cone,  broadly  globular 
and  flattened  at  the  top,  is  larger  than  that  of  this  last  species,  figured  in  Fl. 
Arct.,  pi.  ii,  fig.  2,  and  about  of  the  same  form,  and  with  few  scales,  but 
smaller  than  that  of  pi.  xlv,  fig.  14,  of  the  same  work.  Therefore  the 
difference  in  size  is  of  no  specific  value,  and  also  the  total  destruction  of  the 
scales  or  leaflets  upon  the  pedicel  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from 
maceration.  We  have  therefore  merely,  for  specific  character  of  this,  the  form, 
the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  their  distant,  irregular  position  upon  the  slender 
branches.  Sequoia  Langsdorffii,  as  figured  in  Flor.  Alask.  (pi.  i,  fig.  10), 
and  S.  NordenskiUldi,  Heer  (Flor.  Spitz.,  pi.  iv,  figs.  4,  34),  have  the 
leaves  linear-obtuse,  but  they  are  rigid,  coriaceous,  close  to  each  other,  longer 
in  the  last  species,  twice  as  large  in  the  former,  with  a  thick  middle  nerve 
in  both.  Numerous  specimens,  all  from  the  same  locality,  represent  frag- 
ments or  branchlets  and  cones  with  the  same  characters  as  those  described 
here. 

Habitat. — Sage  Creek,  Montana  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den),  in  connection 
with  undeterminable  fragments  of  Ferns  and  some  leaves  of  Ilex  dissi?nilis, 

Lesqx, 

Sequoia  brevifolia,  Heer. 

Plate  LXl,  Figs.  25-27. 

Sequoia  hrmifolia,  Heer,  Fl.  Arct.,  p.  93,  pi.  ii,  fig.  23;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  21,  pi.  iii,fig.  10;  ix,  fig.  5  c— 
Lesqx.,  Annual  Eeport,  1874,  p.  298. 

Branches  somewhat  thick,  flexaoas,  pinnately  divided;  branchlets  opposite,  more  rarely  alternate, 
open  toward  the  base,  and  diverging,  curving  upward  and  erect  from  the  middle;  leaves  biform,  either 
small,  short,  scaliform.  Ungulate,  pointed,  at  the  base  of  the  branchlets  or  covering  them  when  young, 
or  longer,  linear-oblong,  enlarged  in  the  middle,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  point,  rarely  obtuse,  distichous, 
close  to  each  other,  obliqne,  gradually  decreasing  in  length  toward  the  top  and  the  base  of  the  branch- 
lets;  middle  nerve  distinct. 

Besides  the  branch  figured  here,  a  large  number  of  more  fragmentary 
specimens,  mostly  branchlets,  like  fig.  26,  have  been  sent  from  the  same 
locality.  This  fine  species  is  described  by  Heer  (loc.  cit.)  from  Greenland 
and  from  Spitzbergen  specimens,  and  in  the  Baltic  Miocene  Flora  from  Kran- 
tepcllen.  North  Germany.  It  is  distinctly  characterized  by  the  form  of  its 
generally  short,  distichous  leaves,  abruptly  pointed,  sometimes  slightly  obtuse, 
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and  generally  enlarged  above  the  middle  and  gradually  narrowed  toward 
the  decurring  base.  We  have,  however,  among  the  specimens  a  number 
of  them  bearing  branches  with  narrower,  nearly  linear,  closely  approached, 
somewhat  longer  leaves,  as  seen  in  fig.  27,  which  show  a  notable  deviation 
of  the  normal  form,  the  leaves  being  on  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence, 
parallel,  and  not  turned  backward.  Between  this  and  the  normal  form,  the 
specimens  show  intermediate  varieties,  which  recall  them  all  lo  the  more 
generally  represented  type,  that  of  fig.  25.  The  leaves  are  seen  enlarged 
in  figs.  25  a  and  27  a.  The  cone  of  this  species  is  not  yet  known.  One 
of  the  specimens  from  Point  of  Rocks,  covered  with  scattered  branchlets 
and  leaves  of  this  Sequoia,  has  a  crushed  cone  (pi.  Ixi,  fig.  30),  which  appears 
to  be  a  flattened  cross-section,  or  perhaps  the  flattened  base  of  a  strobile 
turned  upward,  the  broken  pedicel  marking  the  central  point  around  which 
the  scales  are  imbricated  from  the  center  to  the  borders.  The  scales,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  discerned,  are  oblong,  cuneate,  narrow,  emarginate,  or  irregu- 
larly crenate  along  the  borders.  They  rather  represent  scales  of  a  cone  of 
Glyptostrohus  than  those  of  a  Sequoia.     The  relation  of  this  cone  is  therefore 

uncertain. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  Territory  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 
Wm.  Cleburn).  Nearly  one-half  of  the  specimens  of  the  collection  of  this 
last  contributor  represent  this  species  in  its  various  forms.  The  fine  spe- 
cimen in  fig.  25  was  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  agent  of  the 
Point  of  Rocks  station. 

Sequoin   I  on  g  ■  f  o  lia,  Lesqz. 

Plate  VII,  Figs.  14,  14  a;  Plate  LXI,  Figs.  28,29. 

Sequoia  longifolia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  298. 

Branches  and  branchlets  thick  ;  leaves  close,  open,  slightly  recurved  or  erect,  long,  linear-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  slightly  narrowed  to  the  decurring  base,  thick  ;  scars  deep,  Ungulate,  obtusely  pointed, 
marked  by  a  deep  groove  in  the  middle. 

As  figured  in  pi.  vii,  fig.  14,  the  leaves  arc  lanceolate,  slightly  narrowed 
to  the  base,  less,  however,  than  represented  in  the  enlarged  figure  (14  a), 
gradually  acuminate,  with  a  broad,  though  indistinct  middle  nerve,  and  sur- 
face regularly  thinly  striate.  The  specimens  in  pi.  Ixi,  figs.  28,  29,  have 
the  leaves  much  longer  and  narrower,  linear,  and  also  gradually  narrowed 
to  an  acumen;  their  consistence  is  still  thicker;  they  are  more  closely 
appressed  and  more  numerous,  forming  by  compression  a  coating  of  coaly 
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matter  where  they  become  mixed  together  and  somewhat  indistinct.  The 
surface  is  less  evidently  and  less  regularly  striate  than  in  the  other  form,  and 
they  do  not  appear  narrowed  to  their  point  of  attachment.  It  may  be,  there- 
fore, that  these  specimens,  the  first  from  Haley  coal  mine,  the  others  from 
Point  of  Rocks,  represent  two  different  species.  The  leaves  of  figs.  28  and 
29  are  not  distinctly  seen  to  their  base  or  to  the  point  of  attachment  to  the 
stems.  The  indistinctness  of  the  specimens  may  account  for  the  differences 
remarked  above. 

Habitat. — Haley  coal  mine,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Greeley,  Colorado 
{A.  a  Peak);  Point  of  Rocks  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Sequoia  acuminata,   sp.  uov. 
Plato  VII,  Figs.  15-10  a. 

Branches  thick,  narrowly  striate  ;  leaves  thick,  rigid,  with  a  thick,  distinct,  middle  nerve,  linear- 
lanceolate,  gradually  acaminate,  narrowed  to  the  decurrent  base  ;  surface  smooth. 

This  species  differs  from  the  former  by  the  proportionally  narrower 
leaves,  with  a  very  distinct  middle  nerve,  and  smooth  surface;  also,  by  the 
stem,  which  is  striate  when  decorticated,  as  in  fig.  15,  or  naked  and  without 
scars,  fig.  16.  These  differences  may  not  be  considered  important  enough 
to  authorize  specific  distinction.  The  general  appearance  of  the  fragments 
representing  both  forms  is,  however,  different;  for  the  leaves  of  those  ascribed 
to  this  species  have  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  appearing  more  rigid  than 
those  of  the  former,  though  their  substance  is  not  as  thick.  The  average 
size  of  the  leaves  is  about  the  same  in  both  forms,  the  leaves  varying  from 
three  to  six  centimeters  long,  and  from  two  to  four  millimeters  broad.  These 
two  species  have  a  remarkable  affinity  to  Torreya  Californica,  Tor.,  by  the 
form,  the  consistence,  and  the  disposition  of  their  leaves.  They,  however, 
differ  from  Torreya  by  the  evidently  decurring  base  slightly  narrowed,  while 
in  this  genus  they  are  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short  petiole. 

Habitat. — Black  Butte,  in  the  black  shale  of  a  lower  coal  than  the  main 
coal,  opened  at  a  short  distance  north  of  the  station.  No  other  vegetable  re- 
mains were  found  in  connection  with  these. 

Sequoia   bi  form  is,  Lesqz. 

Plato  LXII,  Figs.  15-18  a. 
Sequoia  biformia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Beport,  1874,  p.  298. 

Stems  or  branches  thick,  irregularly  pinnatcly  divided;  branehlets  short,  obliquely  diverging; 
leaves  of  two  kinds,  either  longer,  linear,  obtnsely  pointed,  or  shorter  and  broader,  lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed,  and  slightly,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  decurrent  base,  generally  incurved  falcate,  either  dis- 
tant and  irregularly  placed  or  crowded  and  imbricated ;  stems  distinctly  marked  by  triangular  or 
lingulate-pointed  scars. 

This  species  bears  two  kinds  of  leaves,  even  upon  the  same  fragments 
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of  branches ;  either  long,  two  centimeters,  very  narrow,  linear,  less  than  one 
millimeter  broad,  or  shorter,  broader,  generally  more  crowded,  lanceolate, 
taper-pointed,  somewhat  eidarged  in  the  middle,  and  gradnally  slightly  nar- 
rowed to  the  decurrent  base,  more  than  one  millimeter  broad  and  only  eight 
to  ten  millimeters  long;  the  middle  nerve  is  clearly  and  dee|)ly  marked  upon 
both  kinds  of  leaves.  In  fig.  15,  the  leaves  are  short,  much  crowded,  imbri- 
cate and  falcate;  fig  17  has  very  narrow  leaves  of  various  lengths,  straight, 
or  llexuous,  or  slightly  falcate;  figs.  17  and  18  have  both  kinds  of  leaves; 
some  very  short  and  narrow,  some  broader  and  longer.  Besides  the  specimens 
with  leaves  variable  in  size,  as  pointed  out  in  the  figures,  then;  is  a  large 
number  of  others  where  variations  of  torra  may  be  clearly  seen,  and,  there- 
fore, all  evidently  represent  the  same  species.  By  the  falcate  form  of  the 
shorter  leaves,  it  has  some  likeness  to  Sequoia  Reiclienhachi,  Heer,  of  the 
Cretaceous. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks  {Dr  F.  V.  Hayden) ;  found  in  numerous  speci- 
mens. It  appears,  however,  locally  distributed,  as  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cle- 
burn  made  at  the  same  locality  has  not  any  specimens  representing  it. 

ABIETITES,  Gocpp. 
Abietites   dubius,   Lesqx. 
Plate  VII,  Figs.  19-24. 
Abkiites  dubius,  Lesqx.,  Annaal  Report,  1869,  p.  196 ;  1872,  p.  374. 

Branches  thick  ;  leaves  open  (those  of  the  branchlets  erect ),  loosely  imbricated  around  the  branches, 
lanceolate,  gradnally  narrowing  to  a  sharp  point ;  broadest  at  the  base,  where  they  are  abruptly  rounded 
to  the  point  of  attachment. 

This  species,  found  first  at  the  Raton  Mountains  by  Dr.  J.  Le  Conte  and 
later  by  myself  at  the  same  locality  in  numerous  specimens,  has  been  also 
sent  from  different  places,  all  the  specimens  presenting  the  same  charac- 
ters. The  branch  leaves,  loosely  imbricated,  as  seen  in  fig.  19,  are  generally 
n.ore  open,  slightly  narrower;  those  of  the  branchlets  more  erect  and  close; 
all  exactly  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  an  acute  point,  abruptly  rounded 
to  the  point  of  attachment,  flat,  concave  inside,  and  marked  by  a  thin, 
somewhat  indistinct  middle  nerve ;  the  stems  bear  distinct  leaf-scars,  pre- 
senting, as  seen  in  figs.  19,  22,  23,  24,  various  forms,  according  to  their  age, 
their  size,  and  tlie  different  stages  of  maceration  and  compression.  The 
length  of  the  leaves  varies  from  seven  to  thirteen  millimeters,  the  width  from 
a  little  less  to  a  little  more  than  one  millimeter;  the  substance  is  not  coria- 
ceous, and  they  appear  easily  destroyed  by  maceration,  the  branches  and 
6  T  F 
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branchlets  found  being  very  often  divested  of  them,  or  with  mere  fragments, 
as  seen  in  fig.  22.     The  cones  of  this  species  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  where  its  remains  are  very 
abundant  {Dr.  J.  Le  Conte).  I  found  there  mixed  with  them  large  pieces  of 
bark,  covered  with  large  oval-obtuse  tubercles,  placed  in  rows;  they  seem 
referable  to  this  species.  Specimens  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  were 
sent  also  from  Fort  Ellis  by  T.  Savage,  with  mostly  undeterminable  fragments 
of  dicotyledonous  leaves.  Frof.  B.  F.  Meek  obtained  also,  from  chocolate  clay 
shale  underlying  a  bed  of  coal  near  Fort  Steele,  fragments  of  stems  bearing 
scars  similar  in  form  and  disposition  to  those  of  the  branches  of  the  Raton, 
These  specimens,  however,  were  without  any  leaves,  the  only  other  discerni- 
ble remains,  figured  in  pi.  Ix,  fig.  37,  being  a  fruit  or  scale  of  a  cone,  appar- 
ently referable  to  Nordenskioldia  borealis?,  Heer. 

Abietites  setfger,  Lesqz. 

Plate  VII,  Figs.  17, 18. 

Abietites  setiger,  Lesqx.,  Auuual  Report,  1872,  p.  404. 

Leaves  distant,  very  narrow,  needle-form,  placed  in  right  angle  to  and  around  the  branches,  or 
curving  backward  and  reflexed  from  near  the  point  of  attachment. 

None  of  the  fragments  representing  this  species  are  better  than  those 
which  we  have  figured.  The  leaves,  eighteen  millimeters  long,  less  than  one 
millimeter  broad,  are  exactly  linear,  filiform,  grooved  and  nerved  in  the  mid- 
dle, abruptly  pointed,  and  slightly  enlarged  at  the  point  of  attachment,  distant, 
and,  as  seen  from  the  scars  upon  the  branches  and  placed  all  around  them, 
either  diverging  in  right  angle  or  curved  downward  from  near  the  base. 
Both  this  and  the  former  species  are  without  relation  to  any  species  of  fossil 
Conifers  known  as  yet  from  this  country.  But  Count  Saporta  writes  me  that 
he  is  surprised  to  find  that  two  forms  apparently  specifically  identical  with  this 
and  the  former  species  are  found  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  France,  that  is,  in 
the  Lignite  formations  of  Saint  Paulet,  Gard.  He  says: — "I  have  a  specimen 
from  Saint  Paulet,  which  is  like  your  figs.  17  and  18,  and  I  have  another, 
obtained  from  Brongniart,  which  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  your  figs.  19  to 
24."  He  adds  that  the  horizon  of  the  first  species,  Abietites  duhius,  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of -4.  setiger;  that  Sequoia  hiformis  is  intermediate  between 
them,  and  seems  to  unite  both  these  so  different  forms,  as  possibly  representing 
the  same  species.  To  this  last  supposition,  I  remark,  that  each  of  these  three 
species,  es^ec\&\\y  Sequoia  hiformis  and  Abietites  duhius,  is  represented  by  a  large 
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number  of  specimens,  all  with  the  same  characters;  tliat  Ahietites  duhius  can- 
not be  referable  to  Sequoia,  on  account  of  the  rounded  and  not  decurrent  base 
of  the  leaves,  and  that  also  AbietUes  setiger,  with  its  puncti(()rm  scars  of 
leaves,  is,  like  the  other  species,  forcibly  separated  from  Sequoia. 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  near  Fort  Ellis  (Dr.  A.  C. 
Peak).  The  specimens  from  Fort  Ellis,  obtained  by  Mr.  Savage,  have  no 
fragments  of  Ihis  species,  but  have  some  of  Ahietites  duhius.  l\'r  contra, 
those  collected  by  Dr.  Peale  have  none  of  A.  dubius,  but  have  also  dicoty- 
ledonous leaves  indiiferently  preserved,  among  which  Quercus  Pealei,  Lesqx., 
Rhamnus  acuminata,  Web.,  and  Gymnogramma  Haydenii,  are  recognizable. 

PINUS,  L. 

Pin  us  palseostrobus!,  Ett 

Plate  VII,  Figs.  25,31. 

Pinites paloeostrohus,  Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Hier.,  p.  S.'i,  pi.  vi,  figs.  22-33.— Ung.,  Icon.,  pi.  xlii,  figs.  16, 17. 
rinua  i>ala;ostrohm,   Heer,   Fl.  Tert.  Htlv.,  i,  p.  50,   pi.    xxi,  fig.  6.— Sap.,  fit.,  ii,  p.  70,   pi.  iii,  fig.  1, 
iv,  fig.  3  a.— Gaud.,  Cont.,  ii,  p.  34,  pi.  i,tig.  8.— Heer,  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  56,  pi.  xiii,  figs.  1,2. 
Pinus  polaris,  Lesqx.,  Auuual  Report,  1873,  p.  410 

Leaves  by  five,  long,  liuear-filiform.  abruptly  pointed;  middle  nerve  thick;  lateral  veins  thin 
bnt  distinct.' 

The  first  specimens  obtained  from  this  species  were  mere  fragments 
of  leaves,  like  those  of  the  enlarged  figs.  26  to  30,  and  were,  by  their 
narrow,  filiform  shape  and  their  nervation,  compared  and  referred  to  Finus 
polaris,  Heer,  whose  leaves  are  by  two  only,  or  of  the  Pinaster  section  of 
the  Pines.  The  specimen  in  fig.  25  shows  these  leaves  to  be  by  five,  and 
therefore  of  the  section  Strobus.  The  leaves  are  comparatively  long,  seven  to 
eight  centimeters,  about  one  millimeter  broad,  flat  or  canaliculate,  abruptly 
pointed,  with  a  comparatively  thick  midrib,  and  two  or  three  thin  lateral  veins 
on  each  side.  The  support  is  not  clearly  defined,  the  leaves  appearing  sessile 
upon  a  basilar  receptacle,  rather  than  surrounded  by  a  sheath.  Two  of  the 
leaves  seem  larger  and  shorter,  as  seen  in  fig.  25.  They  are  apparently  flat- 
tened fragments,  do  not  show  any  trace  of  middle  nerve  and  lateral  veins,  and 
may  have  been  crushed  after  maceration;  this  would  indicate  for  the  leaves  of 
this  species  a  soft  and  at  the  same  time  a  somewhat  thick  consistence.  The 
fragment  of  branch  (fig.  31),  with  its  rhomboidal  scars,  seen  enlarged  in  figs. 
31  «  and  31  h,  appears  referable  to  this  species,  though  fragments  like  this 
may  represent  far  different  kinds  of  Conifers.  One,  for  example,  similar  to 
this,  is  figured  as  Glijptostrobus  Europeus  in  Heer  (Bait.  Fl.,  pi.  xiv,  fig.  13).    A 
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longer  and  more  slender  branch,  with  scars  of  the  same  form,  is,  however, 
referred  to  Pimis palceostrohus  by  Saporta  (fit.,  2,  pi.  iii,  fig.  1  (/).  The  species  is 
described  by  d'Ettingshausen  {loc.  cit.)  for  leaves  of  the  same  form  as  ours, 
apparently  flexible  or  soft,  many  being  broken  or  curved.  Saporta  gives,  besides 
the  leaves  and  Ijranches,  a  cone  referable  to  it.  As  we  have  leaves  only,  the 
identification  of  our  specimens  to  the  European  species  is  not  positive.  I  have 
been  unable  also  to  see  these  leaves  either  square  or  triquetrous,  as  shown  by  a 
cross-section  in  Flor.  Tert.  Helvet.,  pi.  xxi,  fig.  6  e,  and  Flor.  Bait,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  1  b. 
They  seem  merely  flat  or  canaliculate,  and  therefore  keeled  on  the  back.  Tlie 
specimens  bearing  fragments  of  this  Pine  have  numerous  seeds  of  Conifers,  one 
of  which,  represented  in  fig.  33,  does  not  bear  any  likeness  to  that  referred  to 
this  species  by  d'Ettingshausen  in  Hiir.  Fl.,  pi.  vi,  fig.  22,  but  rather  resembles 
those  of  Pinus  polaris,  Heer  (Spitzb.  Fl.,  pi.  v,  figs.  9  and  10).  The  same 
shales  have  also  large  scales  of  cones  in  fragments,  like  that  in  fig.  32,  with 
broad  rhomboidal  apophyses,  rough  and  wrinkled  lengthwise  on  the  borders, 
and  a  large,  deep,  central  cavity  of  the  same  form.  Though  these  fragments 
may  be  compared  to  some  species  of  Pines,  they  are  undeterminable,  and 
have  been  figured  here  as  points  of  comparison  for  future  researches. 

Habitat. — Near  Castello's  Ranch  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden) ;  near  Florissant 
{Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

TAXINB^. 

SALISBUEIA. 

Salisbui'ia   polymorph  a,   Lesqz. 

Plate  LX,  Figa.  40,  41. 

Saliaburia  polymorpha,  Lesqx.,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  and  Arts,  2d  ser.,  No.  81,  May,  1859,  p.  3C2;  Auuual 
Report,  1872,  p.  404. 

Leaves  cnneiforiu,  gradually  enlarging  from  the  base  upward,  irregul.arly  more  or  less  deeply  cut  in 
obtuse  lobes;  middle  nerve  distinct  to  half  the  length;  veins  very  thin  and  close,  slightly  curving  iu 
ascending,  many  times  dichotomons. 

The  leaves  of  this  species,  first  described  from  Vancouver's  specimens, 
are  extremely  variable.  Cuneiform  to  the  base,  or  enlarging  upward,  their 
borders  are  variously  divided  in  more  or  less  deep,  generally  obtuse  lobes, 
sometimes  split  to  the  middle,  sometimes  merely  wavy  around  the  top,  and 
marked  downward  by  folds  along  the  veinlets,  which  thus  inflated  are  like 
multiple  primary  nerves,  as  seen  iu  fig.  40,  which  is,  however,  made  from  an 
obscure  specimen.     In  one  of  the  Vancouver's  specimens,  the  leaf  of  about 
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the  sanity  lonn  as  in  tig.  41,  but  much  hirger,  has  six  of  these  iuflated  veins, 
passing  up  IVuiii  Ww  base,  parallel  to  the  secondary  veins,  and  the  midrib  is 
there  indistinguishable.  As  tar  as  tliey  are  known,  the  leaves  vary  in  size  from 
four  to  sevi^i  centimeters  long,  and  from  two  to  three  centimeters  wide  across 
their  upper  divisions.  The  secondary  veins  are  very  thin,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable without  a  glass,  close,  nearly  straight  up  or  slightly  curved  to  the 
borders,  forking  in  ascending.  As  remarked  above,  the  specimen  in  fig.  40  is 
obscure,  the  veins  indistinct,  and  the  surface  variously  folded  in  the  direction 
of  the  veins.     Its  reference  to  this  species  is  not  jnisitively  ascertainable. 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  near  Fort  Ellis  {Jos.  Savage). 

MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

GLUMACEiE. 

Graminetje  and  Ci/peracea  are  as  yet  poorly  represented  in  tlie  North 
American  Tertiary  flora;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  speci- 
mens as  from  the  impossibility  of  determination  of  fragments  of  leaves  or 
blades  whose  reference,  even  generic,  is  always  problematic.  I  have,  there- 
fore, abandoned  a  number  of  species  which  I  had  formerly  described  as 
Cyperitct:  Cxjperites  angustior?,  Al.  Br  (Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  403);  C. 
Braunianus  ? ,  Heer  (Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  285),  which  is  characterized 
especially  by  its  tubercles,  while  our  specimens  represent  merely  fragments 
of  stems  without  them;  C.  Deucalionis ? ,  Heer  (Annual  Report,  1871,  p. 
285;  Poacites  l(Bvis,  Heer  (Annual  Report,  1870,  p.  385),  etc.,  a  fragment  of 
vvhicli  traverses  fig.  1  of  pi.  xliii.  As  the  determination  of  these  species  is 
still  uncertain  from  far  better  specimens  than  those  which  we  have  in  our 
possession,  and  as  none  better  of  the  same  kind  have  been  discovered  since 
1870,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  them  as  undeterminable  until  others  are  found, 
which  may  afibrd  some  more  light  by  the  possibility  of  comparison.  As  seen 
in  the  description  of  species  ol'  Arundo,  which  are  represented  with  positive 
characters,  those  of  the  seeds  with  glumes  and  pallets,  and  also  of  a  Carex, 
we  may  expect  from  further  researches  impc^rtant  discoveries,  and,  therefore, 
the  opportunity  of  more  evident  references  for  the  fragments  which  are  until 
now  of  uncertain  affinity. 
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GRAMINE^. 

ARUNDO,  L. 

Arundo   Ooepperti!,   Munst. 

Plate  VIII,  Figs.  3-5. 

Arundo  Goepperii,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  p.  62,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  3,  pi.  xxiii. — Lndw.,  Palasont.,  viii,  p.  80,  pi. 

ivii,  figs.  1-6. — Ett.,  Fobs.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  p.  19,  pi.  iv,  figs.  1-4. — Lesqx.,  Sapplenient  to  Annual 

Report,  1871,  p.  5. 
CttlmiUn  Goepperii,  Miinst.,  Beitr.,  v.,  p.  113,  pi.  iii,  figs.  1-3. 

Stems  large,  irregularly  narrowly  striate,  marked  with  rouud  knots;  leaves  large,  flat,  with  thin 
veins,  equal  in  distance,  all  of  the  same  size. 

The  large  fragment  of  stem  (fig.  3)  appeals,  by  compari.son  with  the 
description  of  this  species  by  Heer,  referable  to  this  species.  The  lines  cover- 
ing it  lengthwise,  as  also  the  round  tubercles,  irregularly  distributed,  are  of 
the  same  character  as  in  fig.  11,  pi.  .xxii.  The  longitudinal  larger  striae, 
mere  irregular  folds  or  splits  of  the  epidermis,  are  not  continuous.  The 
specimen  of  ours,  of  which  a  part  only  is  represented,  is  evidently  of  a  very 
large  stem,  which,  however,  has  been  split  and  flattened;  it  does  not  bear 
any  trace  of  articulation,  and  therefore  may  represent  another  kind  of  vege- 
table. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  fragments  of  branches  or  leaves 
in  figs.  4  and  5,  which  have  the  same  kind  of  nervation  as  the  large  leaves  of 
A.  Goepperii,  but  have  no  analogy  whatever  by  their  size.  The  surface,  as 
seen  in  figs.  5  a  and  5  b,  much  enlarged,  is  narrowly  grooved  or  striate,  but  tlie 
veins  are  at  equal  distance,  fig.  5  b  representing  them  as  seen  enlarged  twice, 
5  a  as  seen  enlarged  eight  times.  The  articulation  and  small  tubercle  in  fig. 
4  are  characters  of  a  branch,  and  not  of  a  leaf;  these  fragments  are  found  upon 
the  same  specimens  with  those  of  fig.  3,  and  from  the  same  locality  as  those 
of  the  following  species,  to  which  they  may  be  referable;  they  are  somewhat 
inflated  above  the  articulations. 

Habitat. — On  fine-grained,  buff-colored  shale,  cut  off  along  the  railroad 
west  of  Green  River,  above  fish-beds  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  The  specimens 
from  this  locality  are  now  very  rare;  those  of  Dr.  Hayden,  which  represent 
many  fine  and  remarkable  species,  were  obtained  while  the  work  of  tearing 
out  the  rocks  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  was  in  progress.  My 
own  researches  at  the  same  locality,  and  long  time  after,  did  not  afford  any 
discovery  of  importance. 
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Arundo   repcrta,  Lesqz. 

Plato  VIII,  Figs.  6-8. 

Jrundo  reperta,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  311. 

Stem  thick,  diat.antly  articulate ;  surface  striate,  marked  with  round,  obtuse  knots,  either  placed  at 
the  articulation  or  here  and  there  scattered  upon  the  stem;  fruiting  ;)aDicIe  crushed,  oval-oblong, 
bearing  ovate-lancoolate  seeds  and  pallets  mixed  with  a  coating  of  hairs. 

The  specimen  figured  as  marked  above  is  very  interesting,  and  proves 
indeed,  by  the  characters  of  the  preserved  organs,  the  reference  of  this  i)lant 
to  the  genus  Arundo.  The  thick  stem,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad, 
somewhat  flattened,  very  closely  nerved  or  striate,  with  veins  twice  as  close 
as  they  are  in  the  former  species,  is  distinctly  and  distantly  articulate,  with  an 
indistinct  knot  under  the  convex  narrow  ring  of"  the  joint,  and  two  larger 
convex  tubercles  at  a  distance  above,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  stem.  The  same 
specimen  bears  a  crushed  ear,  where  glumes  or  pallets  and  seeds  are  mixed 
with  a  coating  of  short  filaments,  apparently  hairs.  The  pallets  in  fig.  7  a  are 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  evidently  veined  in  the  lower 
part,  slightly  turned  to  one  side  at  the  point  or  straight.  The  seeds  in  fig.  7  b 
are  shorter,  but  as  broad  at  the  truncate  or  subcordale  base,  ovate-lanceolate, 
pointed,  striated  on  the  borders  around  the  convex  central  nucleus,  measur- 
ing six  millimeters  from  the  base  to  the  point  and  two  and  a  half  millimeters 
across  below  the  middle.  The  same  specimens  bear  numerous  fragments  of 
stems  and  rhizomas,  or  roots,  like  the  one  in  fig.  8,  which  are  all  flattened,  exactly 
linear,  irregularly  striate,  and  marked  without  order,  or  here  and  there  with 
oval  concave  impressions,  in  the  form  of  rings  around  central  points,  evidently 
scars  of  rootlets.  As  remarked  above,  these  fragments  may  possibly  repre- 
sent the  same  species  as  the  former.  The  stem,  however,  is  more  closely  stri- 
ate than  the  large  one  in  fig.  3  of  the  same  plate.  It  is  comparable  to  that  of 
Fhrtigmites  CEningensis,  Al.  Br.,  as  figured  by  Heer  (Spitzb.  Fl.,  pi.  vi,  fig.  16). 
A  i)allet  referable  to  the  same  species  is  also  represented  in  fig.  15  of  the  same 
work;  it  is  oval-lanceolatc-obtuse,  narrower  tlian  that  of  our  species. 

Habitat. — Cut-off  above  Green  River  Station,  "Wyoming  Territory 
(Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Arundo?    obtiisa,  Lesq^. 
Plato  VIll,  Figs.  9-9  c. 

Arundo  obtusa,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  lill.  • 

Stem  doubly  veined,  obscurely  articulate,  slender  ;  ])rimary  nerves  somewhat  thick,  with  four  or 
five  intervening  thinner  secondary  veins ;  pallets  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate  or  truncate;  seeds 
large,  obtuse,  truncate  at  base. 

The  different  organs  preserved  all  together  ui)on  tlic,  same  .specimen  in 
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fig.  9  may  belong  to  a  species  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former.  The  charac- 
ters, liovvever,  are  somewhat  different.  The  small  stem,  which,  flattened, 
measures  scarcely  one  and  a  half  centimeters  in  width,  is  indistinctly  articu- 
late, and  bears,  just  above  the  articulation,  a  round  scar,  about  like  that  of 
the  largQ  stem  in  fig.  6,  described  above;  but  the  nervation  of  the  epidermis 
is  double  and  distinct,  the  primary  veins,  two  millimeters  distant  and  com- 
paratively thick,  being  separated  by  four  or  five  secondary  thin  veins,  as  seen  in 
the  enlarged  fig.  9  c,  about  as  in  Phragmites  CEningensis.  The  other  organs 
which  I  refer  to  the  same  species,  and  seen  enlarged  in  figs.  9  a  and  9  h,  are 
two  pallets  and  one  seed.  Of  the  first,  one  is  broadly  truncate  at  the  base, 
rapidly  narrowed  to  a  truncate  or  bicuspidate  point;  the  other  is  narrower, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  at  base;  both  veined  lengthwise.  The 
seed  {b)  is  truncate  at  the  base,  short,  oblong,  or  lingulate,  very  obtuse,  smooth, 
a  little  shorter  than  the  pallets,  but  about  of  the  same  width,  four  to  five 
millimeters  long,  a  little  more  than  three  millimeters  broad.  The  seed  has 
not  the  form  of  those  of  Arundo;  and,  as  these  vegetable  remains  were  found 
in  connection  with  Palms',  they  probably  represent  some  Gramen  of  a  trojiical 
or  warm  climate,  like  the  Bambusice.  I  have,  however,  been  unable  to  find 
any  specimen  with  seeds  for  comparison.  The  stems  and  leaves  of  Ba?n- 
husia  arundinacea  have  the  same  nervation  as  that  of  our  stem  in  fig.  9. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;  very  rare,  and  found  only  in  small  frag- 
ments. 

PHRAGMITES,  Trin. 

Phragmites  <Euingensis,  AI.  Br. 

Plate  VIII,  Figs.  1,  2. 

Phragmites  fEningensis,  Heer,  Fl.  Tort.  Helv.,  i,  p.  64,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  5;  xxiv,  ixvii,  fig.  86;  xxijE,  fig.  3«. — 
Ludw.,  Palseont.,  viii,  p.  80,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  1 ;  xviii,  fig.  2;  xxlv,  fig.  7. — Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Bil., 
p.  21,  pi.  iv,  figs.  6-10. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1870,  p.  364;  1871,  p.  289;  Supplement  to 
Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  10 ;  1872,  pp.  374,  :576,  391,  399. 

Phragmiteaf  CEningensis,  Al.  Br  ,  Stizcnb.  Verz.,  p.  75. 

Phragmites  Zaniionii,  Mass.,  Syn.  Fl.  Foss.  Senogall.,  p.  8. 

Culmites  arundinaceus,  Ung.,  Ett.,  Fl.  v.  Vien.,  p.  9,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 

Bambusium  sepuUum,  Andrie,  Fl.  Siebenb.,  pi.  il,  figs.  1,  3. 

Rljizomas  large,  creeping,  articulate  ;  roots  linear,  with  rootlets  in  right  angle,  placed  in  alternate 
rows  or  indistinctly  along  the  divisions;  stems  long;  leaves  large,  distinctly  veined,  like  the  stems, 
•  without  middle  nerve. 

Fragments  referable  to  this  species,  more  common  still  in  the  European 
T(;rtiary  than  in  ours,  have  been  found  in  most  of  the  localities  where  Ter- 
tiary fossil  plants  were  discovered.  The  essential  characters  which  serve  to 
idcntiiy  them  are  the  creeping,  articulate  rhizomas,  bearing  at  or  from  the 
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arlicukvtions  flexuous  branches  nearly  at  right  angle,  two  to  three  millimeters 
thick,  linear,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  radicles,  more  or  less  regularly  placed, 
sometimes  in  lines,  sometimes  distributed  without  order,  filiform  ;  the  stems 
articulated  also,  bearing  scars  of  branches  at  the  articulations,  and  striate  in 
the  lengtli,  like  the  leaves,  with  primary  veins  distinct,  about  two  millimeters 
distant,  and  three  to  six  thin  veiulets  between.  As  the  plants  of  this  kind 
were  very  large,  easily  crushed  on  account  of  their  hollow  stem,  they  are 
merely  found  in  fragments;  at  least,  we  have  never  seen,  in  our  Lignilic 
formations,  large  specimens  of  them  ;  and  these  fragments,  though  referable 
to  the  typical  forms,  present  a  great  diversity  of  shape.  It  is,  tlierefore, 
probable  that  some  of  the  references  are  uncertain,  and  that,  when  the  species 
is  known  by  better  specimens  and  more  distinct  characters,  some  of  the 
vegetable  organs  considered  as  pertaining  to  this  species  will  have  to  be 
distributed  with  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  Thus  the  roots  and  rootlets  first 
mentioned  in  Annual  Report,  1870,  p.  384,  as  rather  comparnhle  to  those 
of  PhragmUes  CEningensis,  have  been  recognized  and  described  (pi.  vi, 
fig.  1)  as  those  of  a  Fern,  Lygodium  neuropteroides.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  when  these  specimens  were  examined,  they  were  the  first  ones 
seen  from  the  Western  Tertiary  Measures,  when  we  had  no  point  of  com- 
parison whatever.  This  deficiency  was  already  supplied,  in  a  certain  degree 
at  least,  for  the  Report  of  1871,  and  here  we  have  (p.  286)  the  species 
mentioned  in  numerous  fragments  of  leaves,  stems,  and  rhizomas  from  Elko 
Station.  Then  (p.  289)  a  fine  stem,  with  articulations,  scars,  and  l)ranches, 
is  identified  w-ith  this  species,  from  Medicine  Bow's  coal  beds,  whose  station 
is  referable  to  the  Washakie  group.  In  the  supplement  (Report,  1871,  p.  10), 
a  stem  from  Evanston  is  described,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  with  primary 
veins  deeply  marked,  strong,  separated  by  thin  intermediate  veinlets,  articu- 
late, bearing  at  the  articulation  the  round  scar  of  a  branch.  It  is  more 
deeply  striated  than  in  most  of  the  specimens  figured  of  this  species,  agree- 
ing, however,  with  a  branch  described  by  Sismondi  (Paleont.  du  Piemont, 
p.  410,  pi.  vi,  figs.  3-5).  A  stem  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  same  char- 
acter of  nervation,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  supplement  (p.  13)  as  found 
with  fragments  ol'  Abie/ ites  duhius  at  the  Raton  Mountains.  In  Report,  1872, 
p.  376,  a  fine  specimen,  with  an  articulation  and  scar,  is  described  from  the 
white  sandstone  under  the  Lignite  beds  of  Golden.  It  is  the  specimen  of  our 
pi.  viii,  fig.  1.    At  the  same  locality.  Prof  B.  F.  Meek  discovered  a  number 
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of  specimens  with  rootlets  and  their  capillary  filaments.  From  Marshall's 
coal  mines,  I  obtained  a  number  of"  fragments,  especially  of  deeply  striate 
stems  without  articulations,  and  of  leaves  witli  a  less  distinct  nervation. 
From  Black  Butte,  we  have  also  roots  and  rootlets  like  those  represented  by 
Heer  (FI.  Tert.  Helv.,  pi.  x.\ii,  figs,  be,  be),  and  in  the  red  baked  shale 
of  the  same  locality,  specimens  of  the  same  kind.  The  species  is  especially 
abundant  at  the  Canon  City  coal  beds,  where  a  hard  sandstone,  at  the  base  of 
the  highest  bluff,  and  already  at  a  distance  above  the  main  coal  bed,  is  filled 
by  fragments  of  this  species,  and  also  in  the  hard  white  sandstone  of  Grolden. 
The  specimen  represented  by  fig.  2  of  pi.  vii  is  from  that  locality,  found  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Cleburn.  It  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  rootlets  described  by 
Ludwig,  in  Palseont.,  vol.  viii,  p.  80,  pi.  xviii,  fig.  2c,  as  those  of  Fhragmites 
CEningensis.  In  this  sandstone,  also,  Mr.  Cleburn  found  a  cylindrical,  some- 
what conical,  specimen,  with  articulations  close  to  each  other,  the  size  of 
the  stem  or  rhizoma  diminishing  with  each  articulation,  and  nerved  like  stems 
of  this  species 

As  remarked  by  Heer,  this  Phragmites  is  closely  allied  to  P.  commums, 
which  is  very  common  through  Europe  and  North  Asia.  The  fossil  species 
appears  to  have  been  larger,  with  broader  leaves,  without  middle  nerve.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  though  recorded  by  most  of  the  paleontologists  who  have 
had  opportunity  of  studying  vegetable  remains  of  the  Tertiary,  its  racemes 
and  fructifications  have  never  been  seen,  a  single  pallet  only  being  described 
by  Heer  from  the  Miocene  flora  of  Spitzbergen  as  referable  to  it.  This 
celebrated  author  has  described  the  species  from  a  profusion  of  fragments  of 
stems  and  leaves,  in  the  clay  shale  of  La  Rochette,  near  Lausanne,  some  of 
them  beautifully  represented  in  pi.  xxiv  of  his  Fl.  Tert.  Helv. 

Habitat. — As  remarked  above,  in  most  of  the  localities  where  Tertiary 
fossil  plants  have  been  found,  except  in  the  upper  group  4  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  Territories.  It  is  especially  abundant  at  Golden  and  Cation  City 
(Dr.  F.  V.  Hmjden,  Prof.  B.  F.  Meek,  Wm.  Cleburn,  etc.). 

Plira|;niit4>s  Alaskana,  Heer. 

I'l.ate  VIII,  Figs.  10-12. 
Phragmites  Alaskana,  Hocr,  Fl.  Alask.,  ji.  '24,  pi.  1,  fig.  12. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  29G. 

Leaves  narrow,  nerved  in  the  length  ;  primary  nerves  distinct,  lots  distant  than  in  the  former  spe- 
cies; veiulots  obsolete,  discernible  only  under  the  epidermis,  three  in  each  interspace. 

The  fragments  represcniing  this  species  indicate  leaves  uiucli  narrower 
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than  those  of  the  former,  and  therefore  a  smaller  plant.  These  leaves,  from 
one  to  two  centimeters  wide,  linear,  obtuse  or  obtusely  mucronate,  arc  nerved 
in  the  length,  with  primary  veins  one  millimeter  distant,  separated  by  three 
thin,  obsolete,  secondary  ones.  The  substance  of  these  leaves  is  hard  and 
somewhat  thick,  the  epidermis  thin  but  corneous-like,  covering  the  veins  and 
veinlets,  and  rendering  these  indiscernible.  This  epidermis  is,  however,  some- 
times separable  from  the  surface,  and  then  the  veinlets  are  distinctly  visible. 
The  specimen  of  our  fig.  12  has  the  same  size  and  appearance  as  that  of  lleer 
{loc.  cit.,  fig.  12).  But  in  fig.  12  b  of  the  Swiss  author,  the  intermediate  second- 
ary veins  are  marked  more  numerous,  or  by  six,  though  the  primary  ones  are 
at  the  same  distance,  of  one  millimeter,  as  in  our  specimens.  As  the  author 
remarks  that  the  veinlets  are  obsolete,  and  as  in  the  corticated  specimens  of 
ours  the  veinlets  appear  more  numerous,  on  account  of  their  indistinctness 
when  seen  through  the  epidermis,  it  is  possible  that  the  number  of  these 
secondary  veins  has  not  been  distinctly  seen,  or  that,  as  it  is  the  case  with 
Phrag?ni(es  CEnifigensis,  to  which,  according  to  the  observations  of  Prof 
Heer,  this  new  species  is  closely  allied,  the  veinlets  are  variable  in  number. 
Though  I  consider  our  species  as  identical  with  that  of  Alaska,  I  do  not  assert 
that  it  represents  a  Phragmites.  If  the  leaf  in  fig.  10  is  rightly  placed,  and 
is  obtusely  mucronate,  this  same  character,  though  somewhat  less  marked, 
is  seen  in  leaves  of  Phragmites  CEningensis,  as  figured  by  Heer  (Fl.Tert.  Helv., 
pi.  cxlvi,  fiig.  22);  if,  per  contra,  the  specimen  is  overturned,  and  if  that  mucro- 
nate part  represent  the  base  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment,  this  would 
force  the  separation  of  these  leaves  from  the  genus  Phragmites^  and  indicate 
their  reference  perhaps  to  Bambusia.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  two 
species,  as  that  in  fig.  12,  which  more  positively  agrees  with  Heer's  description 
and  figures  of  P.  Alaskana,  is  from  a  specimen  of  a  different  locality  from  those 
of  figs.  10  and  11,  the  only  ones  where  the  secondary  nervation  could  be  dis- 
cerned by  abrasion  of  the  epidermis.  These,  therefore,  might  be  referable 
to  Bambusia,  and  that  in  fig.  12  identical  with  the  species  from  Alaska.  The 
relation  of  the  specimens  in  figs.  10  and  11  is  remarkably  close  to  Phragmites 
Cretaceus,  Lesqx.,  as  described  in  Cret.  Fl.,  p.  r)5,  pi.  xxix,  fig.  7. 

Habitat.— Green  River  group,  specimen  of  fig.  12,  in  connection  with 
numerous  leaves  of  Ficus;  the  others  six  miles  above  Spring  Canon  {Dr.  F. 
V.  HaTjdeu). 


^ 
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CYPERACEiE. 

CYPERUS,  Linn. 

Cyperus  Cliavaiieiisis,  Heer. 

Plate  IX,  Figs.  1,2. 

Cyperus  ChavanenMs,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Holv.,  i,  p.  72,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  7,  xxviii,  fig.  1,  cxlvi,  fig.  22. — Sism., 
Mater.,  p.  23,  pi.  vii,  figs.  5,  (i. — Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  p.  26,  jil.  vi,  fig.  3. — Lesqx.,  Annual 
Report,  1871,  p.  300. 
Leaves  large,  obscurely  carinate  in  the  middle,  nerved  ;  primary  nerves  variable  in  distance,  inter- 
mediate veins  three  or  more,  crossed  in  right  angle  by  transverse  veinlets. 

The  fragment  (fig.  1)  represents  ajjparently  part  of  a  large  leaf  of  this 
species,  like  fig.  1  c,  pi.  xxviii,  of  Heer,  loc.  cit.  It  has,  however,  no  trace  of 
a  middle  nerve  or  of  a  carina,  and  the  nerves  are  somewhat  unequal  in  dis- 
tance. It  is  the  same  in  fig.  2,  which  has  the  primary  nerves  twice  as  dis- 
tant, and  seems  to  represent  part  of  a  stem  of  the  same  species.  In  both 
these  specimens,  the  cross-veinlets  are  discernible  by  a  strong  glass.  This 
species  is  apparently  very  variable.  Sismoiidi  {loc.  cit.)  represents  a  leaf 
narrower  than  our  fig.  1,  but  indistinctly  keeled,  and  the  distance  between 
the  primary  veins  is  the  same  as  in  our  specimen ;  in  d'Ettingshausen  (Bil.  Fl.), 
the  same  character  of  nervation  is  remarked  ;  our  specimen  (fig.  2)  has  the  pri- 
mary nerves  at  a  greater  distance,  double  than  that  indicated  in  fig.  1 ;  the 
spaces  of  different  shades  of  color  resemble  the  fragment  figured  by  Heer 
(pi.  xxii,  fig.  7).  These  analogies  are  uncertain  and  obscure  indeed,  and  I 
should  perhaps  have  done  better  in  leaving  undescribed  these  fragments,  as 
I  have  done  for  others  formerly  ascribed  to  this  genus.  They  may  be  used 
for  comparison  with  specimens  of  other  localities.  One  from  Evanston, 
for  example,  represents  a  flattened  stem,  one  centimeter  broad,  without 
any  articulation,  obscurely  striate,  with  primary  veins  distinct  and  variable  in 
distance,  and  veinlets  thin  and  joined  by  cross-branches.  It  has  been  also 
described  as  referable  to  the  same  Cyperus. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  below  the  coal  {Dr.  A.  C.  Peale);  Green  River 

group  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

CAREX,  Mich. 

C  a  r  c  X   B  c  r  t  li  o  II  d  i  ,    Lesqz. 

Plate  IX,  Figs.  3,  4. 

Carex  Berttiaudi,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  377. 

Leaves  fiat,  marked  by  an  obscure  middle  nerve  and  bordered  by  more  distinct  ones;  intermediate 
veins  thin,  close,  sometimes  obsolete  ;  seeds  ovate  or  broadly  oval,  flattened,  with  oval  more  or  less 
pointed  and  broader  perigynia. 

The  leaves  are  all  in  small  fragments,  Ironi    the    nature  of  the  matrix 
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where  the  retnains  are  preserved,  a  soft  white  chiy  cut  in  stiuill  cuboiiiul 
pieces  by  cleavage  They  are  narrow,  two  to  four  millimeters  l)roa(I,  not  can- 
aliculate, but  with  a  middle  nerve  sometimes  indistinct,  and  narrow  interme- 
diate veinlets  very  close  and  thin,  the  ones  nearest  the  borders  somewhat 
thicker;  the  characters  are  seen  in  the  enlarged  figure  4^/.  The  seeds  are 
numerous,  more  or  less  imbedded  into  the  clay,  and  therefore  of  dilferent 
aspect  according  to  the  plane  of  their  position  into  the  matrix;  small,  aver- 
aging two  millimeters  in  length  and  only  half  as  broad,  ovatcvroundcd  at  one 
end,  obtusely  pointed  at  the  other,  with  perigynia  of  the  same  form  but 
slightly  broader,  forming  rings  around  the  aehenia.  Their  dilferent  forms  are 
figured  enlarged  double  in  b  and  foipr  times  larger  in  3«.  Fig.  d  represcMits 
apparently  a  seed  separated  from  its  envelope,  and  fig.  c  a  very  small  one,  with 
the  achenium  attached  to  the  base  and  not  in  the  middle  of  tlie  perigynium. 
All  these  different  appearances  result  merely  from  tlic  angle  and  degree 
of  compression  of  these  small  organs.  The  fragments  of  leaves  are  reflated 
to  those  described  by  Heer  in  Spitzb.  Fl.,  p.  48,  pi.  vi,  fig.  45,  as  represent- 
ing a  fragment  of  the  culm  of  Cijperus  arctkus;  but  this  has  no  trace  of  a 
middle  nerve.  The  seeds  are  comparable  to  those  of  Carex  antiqua,  Ileer 
(Bait.  Fl.,  p.  28,  pi.  iii,  figs.  18-20),  but  these  do  not  have  larger  perigynia, 
forming  borders  as  in  ours. 

Habitat. — Golden,  South  Mountain,  in  white  soft  clay,  with  remains  of 
Flabellaria  Zinkeni  {Capt.  E.  Bcrthoud). 

CORONARI.E. 

SMI  LAC  P]^. 

The  species  of  this  order  of  plants  inhabit  at  the  present  time  the  trop- 
ical and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  We  have  in  the  North 
American  flora  fourteen  species;  Europe  has  only  three  or  four  left  in  the 
Mediterranean  regions.  This  small  number  is  remarkai)le  indeed  compared 
with  the  great  predominance  of  species  of  this  order  in  the  Tertiary  flora  of 
the  same  country ,for  no  less  than  forty-four  are  described  by  European  palaeon- 
tologists from  the  Miocene  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  A  number 
of  fragments  of  leaves  of  Smilax  have  been  observed  in  the  Lower  Lignitic 
measures  at  Golden  and  Black  Buttes;  but  they  are  mostly  specifically  inde- 
terminable.    The  best  specimens  were  obtained  at  Carbon.     None  have  been 
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seen  until  now  in  the  Green  River  group,  and  none  in  the  Pliocene  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  seems  a  distribution  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  observed  for 
Europe.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that,  as  the  leaves  of  Smilax  have 
been  found  at  two  different  stages  of  the  Lignitic,  and  as  even  the  type  seems 
to  be  represented  already  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska  by  vegetable  remains 
referable  to  the  DioscorecB,  the  researches  in  the  still  unknown  field  of  the 
North  American  flora  will  fill  the  gaps  by  new  discoveries. 

SMILAX,  Toum. 
Smilax    grandiToIia,    Ung. 

Plate  rX,  Fig.  5. 

5»nt7ai  grandifoUa,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  p.  82,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  8.— Ett.,  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  p.  28,  pi.  vi,  figs.  15, 
16.— Ung.,  Syll.  PI.  Foss.,  p.  7,  pi.  ii,fig8.  5-8.— Lesqs.,  Annual  Reports,  1872,  p.  385;  1873,  p. 
395. 

Smiladtes  grandifoUa,  Ung.,  Cblor.  Protog.,  p.  129,  pi.  xl,  fig.  3. 

Leaves  brciilly  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  gradually  acuminate,  seven-nerved,  the  two  outside 
nerves  ascending  to  the  middle,  the  inside  ones  passing  uj)  in  a  curve  to  near  the  point;  veinlets  distant, 
oblique. 

This  leaf,  about  seven  centimeters  long  (point  broken),  five  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad  toward  the  base,  where  it  is  enlarged,  cordate  at  base, 
curving  and  narrowing  upward  and  apparently  acuminate,  is  in  all  its  charac- 
ters of  form  and  nervation  identical  with  that  in  fig.  6  of  Unger  {loc.  cit).  It 
merely  differs  by  its  smaller  size,  a  character  of  no  moment  in  leaves  of  this 
kind.  The  secondary  veins  are  slightly  more  oblique  to  the  middle  nerve. 
This  species  is  not  rare  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe;  it  has  been  described 
after  Unger,  by  Heer,  d'Ettingshausen,  Weber,  and  represented  by  leaves  of 
a  shape  and  nervation  more  different  from  the  typical  form  than  ours,  for  the 
species  varies  much  in  the  size  and  form  of  its  leaves,  some  being  as  broad  as 
ten  centimeters,  some  merely  rounded,  not  cordate,  to  the  base.  To  this  last 
variety  may  be  referable  a  leaf  described  in  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  395,  whose 
lower  half  only  is  preserved,  round,  not  cordate,  abnormally  five-nerved  by 
the  division  near  the  base  of  one  of  the  lateral  veins  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  marginal  veinlet  from  the  top  of  the  petiole;  the  nervilles  are  less 
oblique  to  the  middle  nerve  than  in  the  leaf  which  we  have  figured.  The 
essential  difference  of  this  fragment,  too  incomplete  for  representation,  is  the 
round  base  of  the  leaf  and  its  small  size,  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  fig.  8  of 
Unger  (loc.  cit). 
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Habitat. — C.irbon  Station,  in  shale  from  below  the  main  coal  witli  Equi- 
setum  Haydenii,  Topulus  arctica,  and  other  Miocene  species.  The  other  leaf 
not  figured  has  been  communicated  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Peak,  from  the  white  sand- 
stone of  Canon  City  Lignitic  Measures.  I  have  found  it  also  in  fragments 
about  three  miles  east  of  Colorado  City,  near  the  Gehrung  coal,  with  Sabal 
leaves,  and  seen  it  also  in  fragments  at  Black  Buttes.  These  fragments,  too 
incomplete  for  determination,  may  belong  to  a  different  species. 

SCITAMINEtE. 
ZINGIBERAOE^. 

ZINGIBERITES,  Heer. 
Ziugiberites  dubiiis,  Lesqx. 
Plate  XVI,  Fig.  1. 
Zingiberitesf  undulatus,  Lesqx.,"  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  3'JG. 

Fragments  of  a  largo  leaf,  outlines  not  preserved  ;  surface  equally  undulate,  multinerved,  in  right 
angle  to  the  folds;  primary  veins  distinct,  parallel ;  intermediate  veinlots  six  to  seven,  very  thin. 

The  relation  of  these  fragments  is  uncertain.  They  represent  parts  of 
a  subcoriaceous  leaf,  with  surface  undulations  formed  by  deep  furrows,  which, 
scarcely  marked  in  some  places,  do  not  break  the  connection  of  thu  primary 
veins.  These  are  somewhat  thick,  separated  by  six  or  seven  thin  veinlets, 
indistinctly  seen  through  the  epidermis.  Of  the  three  species  of  this  genus 
published  by  Heer,  the  only  one  to  which  ours  may  be  compared  is  2^.  mul- 
tinervis  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  172,  pi.  cxlviii,  figs.  13-15).  It  represents 
some  traces  of  the  outlines  of  a  large  leaf,  with  a  thick  midrib,  its  surface 
distinctly  nerved  with  somewhat  undulate  primary  veins,  which,  as  seen  in 
fig.  15  b,  have  five  thin  intermediate  veinlets.  The  character  of  the  nerva- 
tion is  therefore  the  same  as  in  the  fragments  which  I  refer  to  this  genus, 
the  primary  veins  being  at  the  same  distance,  of  about  three  millimeters,  as 
in  fig.  14,  and  in  some  places  scarcely  two  millimeters,  as  in  figs.  13  and  15 
of  the  same  author. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  Territory;  very  rare. 

*  The  uame  of  Z.  undulatus,  sp.  nov.,  was  employed  by  mistake  in  the  short  description  of  this 
species,  the  same  having  been  used  by  Heer  in  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  64,  a  work  then  unknown  to  me. 
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MOSACE^. 

MUSOPHYLLUM,  Goepp. 

miisopliylluiii  complicatum,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XV,  Figs.  1-6. 

ilusopliylhim  eompUcatum,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1873,  p.  418. 

Stipe  thick,  wrinkled-striate  in  the  length  ;  leaves  large,  with  a  thick,  irregularly  veined  midrib; 
veins  distinct,  but  very  thin,  simple  or  dichotomons  toward  the  borders,  more  or  less  oblique  to  the 
midrib. 

Stipe  thick,  wrinkled  or  striate,  with  parallel  lines  much  larger  and  more 
distant  and  more  irregular  than  the  veins  of  the  leaves;  leaves  very  large 
with  undulate  entire  borders,  apparently  parallel  to  the  irregularly  veined 
midrib,  closely  narrowly  veined;  veins  thin,  generally  simple,  scarcely  one- 
third  of  a  millimeter  distant,  sometimes  forking  near  the  borders,  joining  the 
midrib  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  then  open  and  in  right  angle  to  it. 
The  nervation  is  exposed  in  its  details  in  fig.  3  a,  representing  the  point  of  a 
small  leaf,  which  seems  attached  by  its  whole  base  to  the  stipe. 

The  exact  characters  of  these  leaves,  especially  their  form,  their  size, 
and  their  relation  to  the  main  stem,  or  stipe,  are  very  obscure.  I  have  found 
a  bed  of  shale  nearly  one  foot  thick  filled  entirely  with  fragments  of  this 
species  and  detached  leaves  of  a  Sapindus,  and  have  worked  a  whole  day  with 
a  miner,  trying,  without  avail,  to  get  specimens  more  definite  than  those 
which  are  figured  here.  Large  pieces  of  shale  are  covered  with  fragments 
of  leaves,  folded  in  various  ways,  where  no  trace  of  any  middle  nerve  may 
be  discovered.  This  proves  the  large  size  of  these  leaves,  which,  however, 
may  be  sometimes  narrow  and  linear,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  where  the  borders  are 
clearly  defined  on  both  sides  of  the  large,  flat,  striate  midrib,  by  a  black, 
slightly  inflated,  undulate  line,  like  that  of  the  borders  of  fig.  2.  The  frag- 
ment in  fig.  3  represents,  it  seems,  a  stipe  with  part  of  a  descending  rhizoma, 
which  has  the  same  kind  of  surface  wrinkles,  and  above  it  a  pedicel  obliquely 
placed  upon  the  stipe,  and  who.se  top  is  covered  and  obliterated  by  folded 
portions  of  leaves.  The  midrib,  irregularly  striate,  is  more  distinctly  seen 
in  fig  1,  and  less  so  in  fig.  2,  where  it  is  covered  at  the  base  by  fragments, 
perhaps  referable  to  leaves,  but  whose  nervation  is  coarser  and  more  distant 
than  in  any  of  the  numerous  portions  of  leaves  of  my  specimens;  the  undu- 
late entire  borders  arc  not  laceration  of  a  broad  linear  leaf,  but  true  bor- 
ders.    Fig.  4  has  the  veins  very  close ;  it  may  represent  the  top  of  a  young 
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leaf,  the  veins  apparently  converge  toward  the  niuldle,  as  it  happens  some- 
times at  the  top  of  a  middle  effacing  nerve.     The  lower  fragment  of  fig.  2 
pertains  to  the  same  leaf  split  in  the   middle;  it  has  its  borders  still  more 
distinctly  defined.     The  specimens  bear  these  crushed  leaves  generally  mixed 
with  fragments  of  rhizomas  and  radicles  (fig.  6),  whose  ultimate  divisions  are 
short,  capillary,  and  so  immerous  that  they  cover  sometimes  whole  specimens 
as  by  a  thick  felt,  so  that  every  kind  of  form  and  every  trace  of  the  stone  are 
obliterated.    The  rootlets  are  linear,  flattened,  resembling  those  of  Phragmites 
CEningensis,  while  the  rhizomas,  or  perhaps  their  ])rimary  divisions,  measuring 
seventeen  millimeters  in  thickness,  are  straight,  narrowly  striate,  like  the 
diverging  branches  of  fig.  3,  exactly  linear,  with  branches  half  as  thick,  passing 
down  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  bearing  rows  of  somewhat  di.stant  scars, 
formed  by  double,  deep,  circular  lines  and  a  central  vascular  point.     These 
roots  and  rootlets  evidently  pertain  to  this  species,  for  the  leaves  of  Sapindus 
ohtusifolius  are  rarely  mixed  with  those  of  this  Musopkyllum,  and  are  found 
separately  and  in  profusion  at  a  little  distance  of  the  same  bed  of  shale.     Mr. 
Cleburii,  who  visited  the  same  place,  collected  only  leaves  of  Sajnndus,  with 
a  single  one  of  Alnus  Kefersteinii  and  no  fragments  of  MusophyUum.     The 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  our  species  is  sometimes  covered  with  parts  of  the 
epidermis,  which,  seen  with  a  strong  glass,  appears  marked  crosswise  with 
thin  veinlets,  ag  in  M.  bllinicuin,  Ett.   (Bil.  Fl.,  p.  28,  pi.  vi,  fig.  11).     But 
in  this  last  species,  the  veins  are  not  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  to  the 
midrib,  and  then  open  and  in  right  angle  to  it,  a  character  remarked  in  the 
American  form,  and  also  in  M.  hohe.micum^  Ung.  (Sillog.,  p.  8,  pi.  1,  fig.  13), 
which,  however,  differs  by  thinner,  still  closer  veins,  without  cross-veinlets. 
Another  species,  M.  speciosum,  Sap.  (fit.,  i,  p.  77,  pi.  v,  fig.  2),  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fragment  without  middle  nerve,  the  veins  being  thin  and  crossed 
by  veinlets,  and  therefore  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  American  species, 
differing,  however,  by  the  position  of  the  veins,  very  oblique  to  the  borders. 
This  last  species  is  Upper  Eocene,  or  from  the  Gypses  of  Aix;  the  others 
Miocene. 

Habitat. — Shale  over  a  thin  bed  of  coal,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Green 
River  station;  referable  to  the  Washakie  group. 

ENSATil. 

This  class  of  plants,  and  that  of  the  Fluviales,  so  abundantly  represented 
in  the  flora  of  the  present  time,  have  left  very  few  traces  of  their  life  during 

7  T  F 
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the  geological  epochs.  Scarcely  a  dozen  species  have  been  described  by 
European  authors  as  referable  to  the  first  division;  the  second  has  about 
sixty,  half  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Potamogeton. 

HYDEOCHAllIDE^. 

OTTELIA,  Pers. 
Ottelia   Americaua,  Lesqz. 

Plate  LXI,  Fig.  8. 

OUdia  Americana,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Eeport,  1874,  p.  300. 

Spathe  oval,  narrowed  to  a  round,  striate  pedicel,  surrounded  by  an  undulate,  wrinkled  fringe, 
truncate  or  emarginato  at  the  top. 

The  figured  specimen  is  the  only  one  seen  of  this  species.  It  represents 
an  oval,  tumescent,  convex  nucleus,  the  center  of  a  spathe,  wrinkled,  striate 
in  the  length,  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  seventeen  millimeters  broad 
in  the  middle,  narrovs^ed  to  a  thinly  striated  or  veined,  half-round  pedicel, 
twelve  millimeters  long  and  a  little  more  than  two  millimeters  broad.  In  the 
middle  of  the  spathe,  the  longitudinal  striae  are  thick  and  deep,  irregular, 
gradually  passing  toward  the  base  to  narrow,  parallel  lines,  which  enter  the 
pedicel.  This  spathe  is  surrounded  by  an  undulate  wing,  wrinkled  across, 
eight  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  base  of  the 
spathe,  where  it  joins  the  enlarging  pedicel.  The  cross-wrinkles  of  this  wing 
correspond  to  the  sinuses  of  the  undulations. 

The  determination  of  this  fine  and  remarkable  species  is  due  to  Count 
Saporta,  to  whom  I  owe  the  communication  of  a  good  figure  of  Ottelia  alis- 
moides  Pers.,  a  living  species  of  Ceylon.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in  the 
living  plant,  a  triphylle  calix  is  persistent  at  the  top  of  the  spathe,  while  in 
ours  its  place  is  occupied  by  part  of  the  wing,  which  possibly  represents  a 
flattened  calix.  No  fragments  of  any  other  organs  of  this  species  have  been 
discovered.  Leaves  of  one  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  by 
Saporta  from  the  Calcaire  grassier  (Middle  Eocene)  of  Paris. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks  (J)r.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

POTAME^. 
NAJADEJE. 

CAULINITES,  Brgt.,  Ung. 

Stems  branching,  striate,  marked  by  sublunar  and  round  scars;  leaves  flat,  doubly  striate; 
rbizomas  piano-articulate,  with  double,  irregularly  round  scars  of  branches,  or  warts  and  dots,  marking 
points  of  attachment  of  radicular  lilaments. 

This  genus  is  slightly  modified,  according  to  the  characters  of  the  frag- 
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ments  which  I  refer  to  it.  The  relations  of  the  vegetable  organs  which  have 
been  described  under  this  generic  name  are  uncertain;  the  genus  itself  is  thus 
temporarily  limited. 

Caulinitcs   sparganioides,   Lesqx. 

Plate  XIV,  Figs.  4-11. 
CauUnilea  sparganioides,  Lesqx.,  Aonaal  Report,  1872,  p.  391. 

Stems  or  rhizoiuas  flattened  by  compression,  cylindrical  in  the  natural  state,  irregularly  striate  in 
the  length,  horizontally  wrinkled,  distantly  articulate  or  marked  acroHs  by  semilunar  scars,  like  im- 
pressions of  half-embracing  leaves,  and  irregularly  round,  large  warts;  branches  alternate,  distant; 
leaves  flat,  linear,  veined. 

It  is  indeed  uncertain  if  all  the  fragments  figured  on  the  plate  represent 
stems  only,  or  if  some  of  them  are  referable  to  rhizomas.  The  largest  frag- 
ment of  a  stem  of  this  species  is  three  centimeters  across.  All  the  speci- 
mens which  we  have  seen,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  are  flattened  by 
compression.  They  are,  in  the  natural  state,  cylindrical,  more  or  less  inflated 
at  the  nodi,  semi-articulate,  or  cut  by  a  deep  double  line  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  branches,  embracing  half  the  stems,  as  in  figs.  4  and  10 ;  they  seem, 
however,  to  bear  traces  of  real  articulations,  indicated  by  scars  of  rootlets 
surrounding  them,  as  in  figs.  5  and  6.  If  it  is  the  case,  these  fragments 
might  be  considered  as  rhizomas  and  their  branches,  while  the  others  (figs. 
4,  7,  8,  10)  would  represent  stems  and  branches,  with  sheathing-leaves  under 
them.  The  presence  of  sheaths  is  marked  under  the  branch-scars  by  the 
deep  grooves,  half  embracing,  in  figs.  4  and  10;  but  one  is  seen  also  at  the 
lower  end  of  fig.  6,  which,  besides,  has  in  the  middle  two  distinct  branches 
without  appearance  of  sheath,  and  between  them  traces  of  an  articulation. 
For  this  reason,  the  relative  position  of  all  the  fragments  is  not  clear.  Fig. 
8,  for  example,  has  in  its  lower  part  a  branch  similar  to  an  unopened  bud, 
with  a  round  wart  at  its  base,  while  the  upper  end  shows  like  a  bud  of 
the  same  form,  half  sheathing  or  embracing,  with  apparently  a  fragment 
of  a  leaf  behind  it.  The  diflerent  representation  of  these  two  buds,  or 
branches,  may  result  from  their  position,  the  one  at  the  top  being  seen 
flattened  vertically,  the  other  laterally.  Fig.  7  shows  the  scar  of  a  small 
branch,  underlaid  by  a  wart,  a  kind  of  scars  considered  and  described  by 
autliors  under  this  name,  but  which  may  be  remains  of  abortive  or  adven- 
titious rootlets.  They  seem  to  be  very  rare  upon  the  parts  which  I 
consider  as  the  branch-bearing  leaves  of  the  plants,  as  in  figs.  4  and 
10.     These  stems,  when  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  arc  covered  by 
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a  comparatively  thick  jjellicle  of  coal,  which,  cleaved  in  right  angle,  appears 
to  have  formed  by  compression  the  cross-lines  visible  upon  the  fragments 
in  figs.  4  and  10.  They  are  not  remarked  upon  the  others,  which  bear 
more  or  less  distinct,  irregular  points,  seemingly  the  scars  of  detached 
filaments  or  scales,  as  in  fig.  9.  I  consider  fig.  11  as  a  fragment  of  a  leaf 
of  this  species.  It  is  flat,  exactly  linear,  twelve  millimeters  broad,  doubly 
nerved;  the  primary  veins  are  equidistant,  one  and  a  half  millimeters,  the  space 
between  being  filled  by  eleven  or  twelve  thin  veinlets.  The  scars  in  fig  10  pre- 
sent the  peculiar  appearance  of  a  row  of  rays  surrounding  it,  as  seen  sometimes 
around  the  branch-scars  of  Equisetu?n.  From  the  appearance  and  difference 
of  characters  of  the  fragments  figured,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  belong 
to  different  kinds  of  plants.  I  believe,  however,  that  they  are  all  of  the 
same  species;  I  found  them,  and  studied  them  in  place,  all  at  the  same 
locality,  where,  from  a  number  of  specimens  which  have  not  been  figured,  their 
different  appearances  and  characters  were  seen  evidently  united  by  interme- 
diate forms. 

I  was  at  first  disposed  to  consider  this  species  as  identical  with  Caulin'Ues 
horealis,  Heer  (Fl.  Arct.,  i,  p.  145,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  13),  which  the  author  sup- 
poses referable  to  his  C.  duhius  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  170,  pi.  cxlviii,  figs.  1 
and  2).  But  the  characters  do  not  agree,  except  perhaps  in  the  round  form 
of  the  warts,  and  even  these  have  not  inflated  borders  in  our  species.  Heer 
figures  and  describes  the  stems  as  very  narrowly  and  equally  lined,  while,  in 
the  American  form,  they  are  distantly  and  irregularly  striate ;  the  position  of 
the  warts  is  not  the  same,  nor  are  tlie  apparent  articulations  remarked  upon 
the  Miocene  specimens  from  Iceland.  In  the  same  shale  with  these  frag- 
ments, I  have  seen  long,  ilexuous,  ribbon-like  rhizomas,  fifteen  millimeters 
broad,  their  surface  wrinkled  lengthwise,  bearing  long,  linear,  flexuous,  simple 
rootlets,  three  millimeters  broad,  diverging  in  right  angle.  These  rootlets 
come  out  single  and  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  two  to  four,  from  inflations  at 
the  point  of  attachment,  and  thus  produce  an  appearance  of  articulation  upon 
some  of  the  primary  roots  or  rhizomas.  This  agrees  well  enough  with  what 
is  seen  upon  the  specimens  figured.  The  fragments  in  figs.  16  and  17  are  of 
doul)tful  reference.  The  nearly  regular  position  of  the  scars  in  rows,  and  the 
opposite  branches,  seem  to  separate  thetn  from  this  species.  Saporta  considers 
them  as  branches  of  Salishuria. 

Habitat. — Abundant  at  Black  Buttes  in  the  sandstone  above  the  main 
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coal;  rare  at  Golden.     I  have  also  referred  to  this  species,  with  doubt,  how- 
ever, a  few  fragments  from  six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  in  the  collection 

of  Dr.  Hiujden. 

Caulinitcs    fecundus,    Lesqz. 

Plate  XIV,  Figs.  1-3. 

CatiUnitea  fecundus,  Lesqx.,  Aunual  Report,  1872,  p.  384. 

Brancbcs  of  racemes  two  millimeters  wide,  smooth,  inflated  along  the  borders,  divided  in  opposite, 
erect  branchlets,  half  as  thick,  bearing  on  each  side,  and  on  short  pedicels,  simple  round  capsules  inflated 
as  by  a  central  nucleus. 

It  is  very  questionable  if  these  fine  fruiting  branches  may  be  referred  to 
this  genus.     They  have  this  in  common  only:  a  monospermous  (?)  nucula  with 
a  cellulose  envelope.    As  I  have  been  unable  to  find  either  in  the  fossil  species 
described  until  now,  or  in  the  collection  of  living  plants  which  I  was  able  to 
overlook,  anything  to  which  they  had  an  apparent  relation,  I  have  left  them 
in  this  as  yet  vaguely  defined  genus.     The  disposition  of  the  nutlets  along  a 
narrow  branch  like  a  common  racliis  has  some  likeness  to  that  of  Potamoge- 
ton.     The  capsules  are  mostly  opposite,  close  to  each  other  along  the  branch  - 
lets,  twelve  or  more  on  each  side  of  an  elongated  common  pedicel ;  one  and  a 
half  millimeters  broad,  flattened,  but  with  a  convex  center  marked  by  a  slightly 
smaller  nucleus  represented  by  a  vesicle  of  coaly  matter  easily  separated  from 
its  envelope  (figs,  la  and  1 6,  enlarged).    The  fragment  in  fig.  2  represents  the 
lower  part  of  the  raceme;  it  is  narrowly,  distinctly  lineate  in  the  length;  but 
the  divisions  are  smooth,  with  slightly  inflated  borders,  as  in  the  large  middle 
branch  of  fig.  1.     Fig.  3  represents  a  flattened  linear  fragment  of  a  rootlet 
apparently  detached  from  a  rhizoma,  as  seen  from  the  half-rcund  scars  which 
it  bears  near  the  upper  end.    These  may  be  scars  of  smaller  brandies  diverg- 
ing around  and  from  the  axis,  as  in  the  former  species.      This  fragment 
seems  positively  referable  to  the  one  described  here,  as  no  other  kind  of  fluvial 
remains  of  plants  were  found  in  connection   with  it.     It  is  lineate  in  the 
length,  the  lines  regular  and  equal,  crossed  in  right  angle  by  narrow  wrinkles, 
and  thus  has  a  facies  similar  to  that  of  the  stem  (fig.  4)  of  the  same  plate. 
These  racemes  might  represent  the  fruiting  part  of  the  former  species  (?). 
As   remains  of  Palms  were  found   in  connection  with  them,  they  may  be 
also  the   undeveloped    flowers  of  some  Palm.     In    the   fourth   volume  of 
the  Arctic  Flora,  Prof.  Heer  describes  and  figures,  from  the  Jurassic  of  East 
Siberia,  as  a  Fern,    Thyrsopis  Maakiana  (p.  ol,  pi.  i,  figs.  1—3),  which  has, 
by  its  fruiting  pedicels,  a  remarkable  likeness  to  this  species  of  the  Lig- 
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nitic.  But  in  (liis  the  nutlets  arc  hard,  compact,  all  of  the  same  form,  the 
young  and  the  old  ones,  and  tlius  unlike  sporanges  of  Ferns.  The  analogy 
seems  rather  to  be  with  the  species  described  and  figured  as  Leptomeria  gra- 
cilis, Ett.  (Foss.  Fl.  V.  Htir.,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  5). 

Habitat  —  Erie,  Colorado,  sandy  shale  above  main  coal. 

FLUYIALES. 

LEMNACE^. 

licmna   scutata,  Daws. 

Plate  LXI,  Fig8.  2,  5. 

Levma  ecutata,  Daws.,  Eep.  on  the  Geol.  of  the  9th  Parallel,  AppendixA,  p.  329,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  5, 6. — Lesqx., 
Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  300. 

Frond  round,  entire,  slightly  undulate  on  tbe  edges,  single  or  grouped;  roots  numerous,  iiliform, 
proceeding  from  a  round  spot  near  the  notch  of  the  frond. 

The  fronds  of  this  species,  as  represented  in  our  figure,  are  eight  to 
twenty-five  millimeters  broad,  exactly  round  in  outline,  either  and  more 
generally  naked,  without  radicles,  or  bearing  a  fascicle  of  filiform  very  slender 
rootlets  from  a  narrowed  base  resembling  a  short  pedicel.  Those  without 
radicles  (as  in  fig.  2)  show  the  basilar  (I)  part  in  the  center  of  the  frond, 
and  thus  resemble  a  flattened  vesicular  plant.  In  both  figures,  distinct 
veins  are  seen  passing  up  from  the  short  pedicel,  or,  as  in  fig.  2,  diverging 
around  from  the  center.  Comparing  them  with  those  of  the  author's,  the 
similarity  of  shape  of  the  fronds  is  striking,  but  the  fronds  figured  from 
Canada  have  scarcely  any  trace  of  veinlets,  a  few  only  being  indistinctly 
marked  in  fig.  5  {loc.  cit.),  and  the  fascicles  of  radicles  are  attached,  it  seems, 
to  the  borders  without  any  pedicel.  From  the  observation  of  Prof.  G.  M. 
Dawson,  who  collected  the  specimens,  this  species  is  found  upon  shale  break- 
ing very  easily,  and  no  sufficient  representation  could  be  obtained  of  the  spe- 
cies, though  its  remains  were  plentiful.  As  remarked  by  the  author,  it  "/.v  asso- 
ciated tvith  great  quantities  of  roots  and  rootlets  of  filiform,  subaquatic  leaves", 
and  our  specimens  are  in  the  same  way  intermixed  to  a  mass  of  radicles,  so 
thickly  interwoven  that  it  is  not  possible  to  precisely  see  their  points  of  con- 
nection to  the  numerous  fronds  mixed  with  or  deposited  upon  the  tissue. 
Each  frond,  however,  when  considered  separately  upon  detached  fragments, 
looks  as  if  it  was  completely  surrounded  by  rootlets  connected  to  or  depend- 
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ing  from  it.     From  tliis  it  seems  that  the  identity  of  these  plants  of  Point 
of  Rocks  and  of  those  described  by  Prof.  Dawson  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained.    In  my  opinion,  they  represent  the  same  kind  of  vegetables,  and  are 
referable  to  the  following  species,  with  wliich  they  arc  mixed. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

SPADICIFLOR^. 

ARACEiE. 

PISTIA,  Linn. 

Pistia    corrngata,  Lesqx. 

Plate  LXI,  Figs.  1,3,4,6,7,9-11. 

Pistto  corrugata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  299. 

Leaves  broadly  obovate,  incrassateU  from  tbe  miilillo  toward  tho  base,  bordered  upward  by  a 
wavy  mar-in,  gradually  narrowed  into  a  abort  pedicel  witli  bundles  of  radicles  at  its  base;  veins 
going  out  from  the  pedicel  in  two  or  three  compact  fascicles,  dividing  in  passing  up  from  tUobaseof  the 
leaves,  and  forming,  by  cross-branchlets,  large  irregular  polygonal  meshes. 

The    leaves,  round  when    young,    arc,  when    fully  developed,   broadly 
obovate  or  round  at  the  upper  border,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  middle 
downward  to  a  short  pedicel,  varying  in  size  from  two  to  six  centimeters 
long  and  from  two  to  four  centimeters  broad;  nervation  distinct,  formed  by 
the°subdivision  of  veins,  inflated  into  the  pedicel,  and  dividing  irregularly,  in 
more  or  less  dichotomous  branches,  in  ascending  to  the  borders,  forming,  by 
nerviUes,  oblique  or   in   right    angle,    distinct  quadrangular  areola?,   which 
become  smaller  and    quadrate  along  the  borders.     The  lower  part  of  the 
leaves   appears    inflated    or   thickened,  and   is    generally    surrounded    by  a 
deep  line,  the  inside  of  which  is  slightly  convex,  and  passes  around  and 
under  a  flattened  border  whose  areolation   is  generally  more  distinct  and 
.smaller.     This  line  is  more  or  less  discernible  upon  most  of  the  specimens, 
which  arc  very  numerous;  but  sometimes  it  is  marked  near  the  base  only, 
as  in  figs.  1,  4,  6,  7,  and,  when  passing  up,  disappears  into  the  meshes  of  the 
areolation  along  the  inside  line  of  the  flat  borders.    Sometimes,  as  in  fig.  3,  it 
is  more  deeply  marked  up^vard,  and  disappears  on  the  sides,  leaving  the 
lower  part  inflated  as  far  down  as  the  pedicel.     In  small,  apparently  young 
leaves,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  circular  line  is  less  distinct,  and  its  internal  part  does  not 
seem  inllated;  even  in  very  small  leaves  the  Ijorders  are  not  separately  traced, 
and  the  nervation  is  not  disconnected  from  the  base  to  the  circumference. 
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This  is  remarked  especially  in  the  two  specimens  (figs.  2  and  5)  which  I  have 
described  as  representing  Lemna  scutata,  Daws.,  but  which  seem  positively 
referable  to  this  species;  the  first  by  its  nervation  from  the  center,  appearing 
as  if  a  leaf,  like  that  of  fig.  1,  had  been  inflated  and  compressed,  and  its 
pedicel  flattened  to  the  central  ])art,  wherefrom  the  veins  are  diverging  around, 
and  in  fig.  5,  which,  with  the  outlines  of  the  larger  leaves,  has  its  primary 
veins  ascending  from  the  pedicel  to  the  borders,  scarcely  divided  as  yet,  on 
account  of  its  incipient  development.  As  the  specimens  are  very  numerous, 
distinct,  and  the  leaves  compressed  and  imbedded  into  the  stone  in  various 
directions,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  this  diversity  of  forms,  which,  however, 
is  merely  casual,  and  which  seem  explainable  in  comparing  the  fossil 
leaves  to  those  of  Pistia  spathulafa,  Michx.,  of  the  swamps  of  Louisiana. 
These  leaves  have  the  same  obovate  shape,  and  the  same  type  of  nervation,  by 
inflated  primary  veins  diverging  from  the  point  of  union  of  the  pedicel  with 
the  lamina,  and  dividing  upward  in  an  irregular  dichotomy,  forming  by  cross- 
nervilles  an  areolation  similar  to  that  of  the  fossil  species.  Moreover,  most 
of  the  leaves  of  the  living  plant,  especially  the  old  ones,  bear  on  the  under 
surface  an  inflated  spongious  coating,  which  covers  them  from  the  base  to 
above  the  middle,  especially  along  the  primary  veins,  and  which  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  observable  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fossil  leaves.  It  is  true 
that  the  black  lines  encircling  the  intumescence  are  not  remarked  in  leaves  of 
Pistia  spathulata.  But  they  may  be  traced  by  folds  caused  by  compression, 
the  folding  following  of  course  the  border  of  the  part  inflated  by  the  peculiar 
deposit  of  the  under  side,  which  seems  formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  radicles 
and  of  their  detritus  by  decomposition.  In  some  of  the  fossil  leaves,  as  in 
fig.  l,for  example,  the  disconnection  of  the  nervation  along  the  lower  rim  of 
the  flat  border  is  scarcely  noticeable,  and,  though  more  distinct  in  fig.  3,  a 
slight  folding  along  the  rim  would  sufficiently  account  for  it.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  explain  tlie  central  appearance  of  the  pedicel  or  base  of  the  leaf  of 
fig.  2,  just  in  the  central  part  of  an  exactly  round  outline,  if  this  specimen 
represents  a  leaf  of  the  same  kind.  This  could  be  done  only  by  supposing 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  with  its  pedicel  has  been  folded  up,  com- 
pressed, and  eflTaced  by  maceration,  leaving  only  the  space  marked  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  as  trace  of  its  existence.  The  lower  part  has  not  any  veins, 
while  the  other  half  has  them  corresponding  in  size  and  mode  of  ramification 
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to  those  of  the  other  leaves.  As  for  the  small  specimen  (fig.  5),  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  its  identity  with  this  species;  it  is  evidently  a  young  leaf, 
the  nervation  is,  as  also  its  shape,  of  the  same  character.  All  these  leaves 
are  membranaceous  except  the  middle  inflated  part,  and  in  all,  the  veins  are 
distinct,  as  if  tiie  substance  of  the  leaves  was  transparent.  The  radicles, 
coming  out  in  bundles  from  linear  rootlets,  confirm  the  reference  of  this  spe- 
cies to  Pistia,  for  P.  si^atliulata  has  long  flexuous  rootlets  of  the  same  kind, 
with  capillary  radicles,  often  forming  a  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  seemingly  supporting  the  plants.  Comparing  these  plants  in  any  of  Iheir 
forms,  none  of  them  can  be  considered  as  representing  species  of  Lemna, 
not  otdy  on  account  of  their  size,  which,  even  in  the  smaller  specimen  (fig.  5), 
is  greater  than  in  any  species  of  Lemna  known  at  our  time,  but  especially 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  radicles,  which,  in  Lemna,  are  neither 
pediceled  nor  attached  to  the  borders.  This  observation  is  applicable 
equally  well  to  the  plants  considered  as  Lem^na  by  Prof  Dawson. 

No  species  of  Pistia  has  been  published  to  this  time  from  fossil  speci- 
mens. Count  Saporta  has  recently  found,  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Fuveau, 
France,  leaves  of  this  kind  {Pistia  Mazelii,  Sap.,  ined.),  a  species  which,  as 
seen  from  the  figures  kindly  communicated,  has  not  any  relation  to  ours. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  often  covering  large  pieces  of  shale  by 
numerous  leaves  and  radicular  filaments.  Both  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  and  Mr. 
W?ii.  ClthurrCs  collections  have  a  large  number  of  specimens  representing 
this  species  only. 

AROIDE^. 

ACORUS,  Linn. 
Acorns  brachystaciiys,  Heer. 

Plato  XIV,  Figs.  12-15. 

Aconite  brachyslachys,  Hecr,  S[)itzl).  Mioc.  Flor.,  p.  51,  pi.  viii,  figs.  7,8. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p. 
a88 ;  1872,  p.  385. 

Scapo  rouud,  narrow,  striato  leugthwisf,  distantly  articnlate;  flowering  ears  oblique,  small, 
oblong;  flowers  numerous,  in  spiral  around  the  axis. 

The  scapes,  four  to  seven  millimeters  thick  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
lineatc  lengthwise,  distantly  articulate,  bear  small  flowering  racemes,  citlier 
oblique  or  drooping,  as  in  fig.  12,  short,  about  one  centimeter  long  and  tiiree  to 
five  millimeters  thick.  Our  fragments,  as  represented  especially  in  figs.  12 
anil  13,  are  so  exactly  similar  to  those  described  and  figured  by  Heer  {loc.  cit.) 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  identity  with  the  European  species;  and 
though  fig.  15  has  the  ears  somewhat  thick,  this  difference  of  size  is  marked 
also  in  both  the  specimens  from  Spitzbergen.  Possibly  figs.  16  and  17  of 
our  plate  arc  referable  to  the  same  species.  They  have  been  described  in 
Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  410,  as  Acorus  affinis,  spec,  nov.?  Fig.  14  repre- 
sents a  young  scape;  fig.  15  a  is  the  enlarged  ear  of  fig.  15. 

Habitat.— Creston,  Washakie  group  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haijden,  fig.  12);  Car- 
bon (figs.  13  and  14).  Fig.  16  is  from  a  specimen  from  Castello's  Ranch, 
communicated  by  Prof.  Cope,  and  as  this  locality  is  Upper  Miocene,  its  iden- 
tity with  fig.  17,  which  is  from  Black  Buttes  and  Lower  Eocene,  is  therefore 
rendered  doubtful. 

Monocotylcdoncs  incertck  sedis. 

ERIOCAULON,  Gronov. 

Eriocaiilon!   porosiim,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XVI,  Figs.  2,  2  a. 

Eriocaulonf  porosum,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Eeport,  1873,  p.  396. 

Leaves  basilar,  rosulate,  spreading,  entire,  linear-lanceolate,  broader  in  the  middle,  gradually 
tapering  upward  to  a  sligblly  obtuse  point  and  downward  to  the  sessile  (f )  base  (not  seen)  ;  substance 
thick,  spongions. 

By  the  thick,  apparently  porous  and  spongious  consistence,  by  the 
rosulate  superposition,  and  by  the  form,  these  leaves  are  referable  to  this 
genus.  They,  however,  differ  by  their  larger  size  and  the  appearance  of  a 
middle  nerve.  As  seen  in  fig.  2  a,  enlarged,  the  middle  nerve  is  traced  by  a 
broad,  flat  depression,  along  which  the  veins  are  parallel,  as  in  some  species 
of  this  genus;  Pcppalanthus  melaleucus  and  Eriocaulum  mode.stum  of  Brazil, 
for  example.  The  leaves  of  the  fossil  species,  four  to  five  centimeters  long, 
seven  millimeters  across  in  the  middle,  are  broader  and  longer,  and  have  also 
the  surface  narrowly  wrinkled  across  or  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  middle 
(fig.  2  a),  these  wrinkles  tending  downward  and  passing  down  along  the 
borders,  sometimes  like  anastomoses  of  the  veins.  The  base  of  these  leaves 
is  either  covered  by  superposition  of  others  or  destroyed;  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  further  extend  the  comparison.  Aholhoda  poarchon,  Sieb.,  of 
Brazil,  a  species  of  the  same  group  of  tlie  XiridecB,  also  offers  a  likeness  by 
its  leaves  to  those  of  this  fossil  plant. 

Habitat. — Sand  Creek  {Mr.  W.  II.  Holmes),  w  ith  leaves  of  NelumUum 
and  other  species  found  also  at  Golden,  and  therefore  of  Lower  Eocene  type. 
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Phyllitns  improbatus,  Iiesqx^ 

riate  XIV,  Fig.  18. 

Ehizocaulon  gracile,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  39G. 

Branches  slouder,  irregularly  forking  ;  leaves  (?)  oblong,  recurved  or  oblique,  narrowed  to  a  very 
sbort  pedicel;  nervation  obsolete. 

Comparing  originally  some  fragments  of  this  plant,  all  still  more  incom- 
plete than  the  one  figured,  with  Rhizocaulon  iwhjstachiuin.  Sap.,  as  figured  in 
Schimper's  Pal.  Vdg(it.,  pi.  Ixxx,  fig.  8,  I  found  a  kind  of  likeness  in  the  form 
of  the  spikelets,  which,  when  crushed,  as  are  some  of  Ihc  upper  part  of  the 
figures,  seem  to  represent  a  surface  covered,  like  our  plant,  with  a  carbona- 
ceous layer,  marked  in  the  middle  by  an  indistinct  depression  like  a  midrib. 
I  had  not  then  obtained  the  admirable  work  of  Saporta,  iStudes,  where  the 
genus  Rhizocaulon  is  not  only  described  in  detail,  but  where  many  fine  spe- 
cies are  illustrated.  From  it  I  had  to  see  the  double  error  of  my  former 
nomenclature  and  description,  Rhizocaulon  gracile  being  one  of  the  species 
described  by  Saporta,  and  this  fragment  of  ours  being  without  relation  wliat- 
ever  to  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  still  uncertain  if  the  branch  figured  here 
bears  leaves  or  spikelets  rendered  obsolete  by  compression.  Some  of  the 
so-called  leaves  have  no  trace  of  a  midrib,  and  seem  mere  flakes  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  of  an  oval,  oblong,  obtuse  shape,  seemingly  narrowed  to  a  very 
short  pedicel,  or  sessile.  The  fragments  should  have  been  omitted,  as  of  a 
character  too  uncertain  for  description,  and  are  mentioned  here  merely  to 
correct  a  double  error  of  determination. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  burned  shale,  above  main  coal. 

PRINCIPES. 

PALM^. 

Specimens  of  Palm  leaves  and  fruits  are  very  abundant  in  the  Lower 
Lignitic  Measures  of  this  continent,  especially  at  Golden,  the  Raton  Mount- 
ains, and  in  Mississippi.  The  number  of  species  which  they  represent  is 
large;  but  their  characters,  when  taken  from  fragments  of  leaves,  or  from 
the  rays  only,  are  rarely  definite  enough  to  authorize  specific  or  even  generic 
separation.  I  have  therefore  described  and  figured  only  the  types  more  posi- 
tively characterized,  either  by  their  leaves  or  by  their  fruits. 

The  Eocene  species  of  Palms,  as  represented  by  specimens  of  the  Lower 
Lignitic  Ibrniations,  relate,  as  far  as  we  know  them   until   now,  to  lliree  gen- 
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cral  subdivisions  of  this  family,  and  are  accordingly  distributed  to  the  following 
genera : — 

1.  Flabellaria,  Sternb.,  modified  in  the  generic  characters,  and  limited  to 
Palm  leaves  or  fronds  whose  rays  are  all  attached  to  the  top  (either  rounded, 
or  truncate,  or  obtusely  angular)  of  the  rachis.  This  generic  name  has  been 
employed,  when  referred  to  Palms  only,  for  all  the  fossil  species  of  this 
family  whose  relation  is  not  well  ascertained.  But  it  seems  an  anomaly  to 
describe  in  the  same  generic  division  species  of  Palms  with  flabellate  leaves 
and  acutely  carinate  rays,  all  attached  to  the  top  of  an  obtuse  rachis,  and 
others  with  either  flabellate  or  pinnate  fronds  whose  divisions  are  fixed  along 
a  generally  narrow  and  very  long  rachis. 

2.  Sabalites.  Fronds  with  rachis  broad,  often  enlarged  at  the  top, 
gradually  narrowed  up  to  a  long  acumen,  bearing  deeply  cariuato-costate  rays 
attached  along  it,  and  flabellate,  like  Sahal. 

3.  Geonomites.  Fronds  with  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  rachis, 
simple  at  first,  but  soon  pinnately  divided,  or  laciniate,  with  rays  carinate 
er  half-cylindrical  toward  the  base,  joining  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base, 
sometimes  half-sheathing. 

In  describing  Flahellaria  longirachis,  Ung.,  Schimper  remarks,  in  Pal. 
V^g^t.,  ii,  p.  492,  that  it  evidently  constitutes  the  type  of  a  peculiar  genus, 
which,  by  its  characters,  the  length  of  the  rachis,  etc.,  seems  intermediate 
between  the  Palms  with  flabellate  and  those  witli  jjinnate  fronds.  Count 
Saporta  writes  the  same  in  regard  to  the  species  here  referred  to  this  genus, 
and  believes,  according  to  his  remarks  in  S(jzanne  Flora,  p.  339,  that  they  con- 
stitute a  distinct  group,  having  some  analogy  with  the  Geo7ioma  oi^  the  present 
time.  This  genus,  according  to  Willdenow,  who  established  it,  is  distributed 
by  a  number  of  species  in  tropical  America,  between  20°  latitude  north  and 
10°  latitude  south.  Its  characters  have  some  analogy  with  those  of  (he  fossil 
species  of  this  division  by  the  fronds,  at  least,  which  at  first,  simple  and 
flabellate,  soon  divide  in  irregular  pinnae,  and  become  laciniate,  the  rays 
sometimes  half-sheathing,  etc. 

With  the  fragments  of  Palm  leaves,  and  in  the  same  strata,  numerous 
hard  fruits  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  Lignitic.  They  are  especially 
common  at  Golden.  As  they  bear  (he.  characters  of  fruits  of  Palm,  it  seems 
advisable  to  describe  them  separately  under  a  more  appropriate  name  than  that 
of  Carpolithes.    The  name  of  Pahnocarpon  is  therefore  used  here  for  the  clas- 
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sification  of  all  llie  so-called  Carpolithes,  whose  relation  to  Palms  seems 
evident.  The  fruits  attached  to  a  Palm  leaf,  and  apparently  referable  to  the 
same  species,  are  described  under  the  same  specific  name  as  the  frond. 

The  Palms,  those  ''noble  children  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sun",  as  Martins 
names  them,  mostly  iidiabit  the  intertro[)ical  regions  of  the  globe.  They  live 
in  the  humid  bottoms  of  the  equatorial  rivers,  of  the  Amazon  especially,  on 
the  shores  of  the  oceans,  sometimes  upon  the  slopes  of  high  mountains,  either 
in  dense  forests  or  solitary,  or,  perhaps,  grouped  a  few  together,  in  vast  plains 
deprived  of  any  other  kind  of  arborescent  vegetation.  In  the  North  American 
continent,  they  do  not  pass  above  the  34°  of  north  latitude,  following  the  same 
distribution  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  slopes.  In  Europe,  they  reach 
the  43° ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  36°.  The  northern  species,  Chu- 
tncBrops,  or  Sabal,  are  of  small  size,  and,  though  elegant  in  their  form,  scarcely 
give  an  idea  of  the  splendid,  graceful  shape,  and  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment, which  impart  to  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  a  character  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  which  no  description,  no  representation,  may  give  a  just  idea. 
Trunks  of  Palms  of  less  than  oi.e  foot  in  diameter,  cylindrical,  simple,  or  clear 
of  any  branches,  bear,  one  hundred  feet  and  more  above  ground,  their  crowns 
of  leaves,  sometimes  resembling  fans,  of  such  a  size  that  one  of  them  is  large 
enough  to  cover  and  wall  in  the  habitation  of  a  whole  family.  The  shape 
of  these  leaves,  though  most  diversified,  is  always  strikingly  beautiful. 

In  the  geological  times,  the  Palms  appear  in  the  Cretaceous,  wherefrom 
one  or  two  species  have  been  described  in  Europe.  They  become  more  pre- 
dominant in  the  Tertiary,  being  already  abundant  in  the  Eocene  period,  where 
European  paleontologists  have  discovered  twenty-one  species ;  and  still  more 
predominant  in  the  Miocene,  from  which  forty-two  species  are  described, 
mostly  from  its  lower  divisions  and  from  the  South  of  Europe.  No  remains 
of  Palms  have  l)een  until  now  recognized  in  geological  formations  of  Europe 
above  52°  north.  Heer  has  described  none  from  the  Baltic  Miocene  flora 
and  none  from  the  Arctic.  In  Nortli  America,  there  is  an  indistinct  trace 
of  the  presence  of  Palms  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska,  by  small  fragments 
of  striated  leaves,  described  as  Fmhellaria?  minima.  In  the  Lower  Lignitic 
Eocene,  immediately  at  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous  Measures,  the  Palms  are 
already  extremely  abundant  at  Point  of  Rocks,  at  Black  Buttes,  and  still  more 
at  Golden,  where  the  Eocene  facies  of  the  flora  is  marked,  as  in  Europe,  by 
a  profusion  of  remains  of  trunks,  mostly  silicified,  and  thus  distinctly  pre- 
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senting  to  the  naked  eye  the  well-known  characters  of  the  wood  of  the  Palms. 
The  collections  of  vegetable  remains  from  the  Raton  Mountains  are  composed, 
for  more  than  one-half,  of  fragments  of  Palm  leaves.  In  the  Eocene  flora  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  proportion  of  Palms  is  quite  as  large,  if  not  more,  indi- 
cating, it  seems,  a  small  but  gradual  increase  in  the  degree  of  temperature 
toward  the  south.  We  have,  however,  in  the  United  States,  specimens  of 
large  fronds  of  Palms  from  Fort  Union,  near  the  southern  limits  of  British 
America,  at  about  50°  of  latitude  north,  and  still  higher,  from  Vancouver's 
Island,  at  52°,  the  same  latitude  where,  as  seen  above,  the  limits  of  Palms 
have  been  recognized  in  Europe  at  the  Miocene  epoch.  From  the  Eocene 
times,  the  Palms  seem  to  gradually  lose  in  preponderance  in  the  subsequent 
formation  of  this  continent.  No  specimens  of  this  kind  of  plants  have  been 
seen  at  Evanston,  Carbon,  or  the  Washakie  (Laramie)  groups.  One  species 
is  represented  in  the  Miocene  of  Oregon  and  one  in  the  Pliocene  of  the 
chalk  bluffs  of  Nevada  County,  California,  a  formation  from  which  we  know 
only  fifty  species  of  plants,  whose  characters  indicate  a  climate  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Gulf  shores,  or  of  the  American  Southern  Atlantic  States,  at  our 
time.  Hence,  a  gradual  diminution  of  atmospheric  heat  seems  to  have  been 
continued  from  the  Eocene  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  at  least,  in  considering 
the  distribution  of  the  Palms. 

FLABELLAEIA,  Schp. 
Flabellaria    Ziiikenit,  Heer. 

Plate  IX,  Figs.  6, 8. 
Flalellaria  ZinTcenii,  Heer,  Boernst.  Fl.,  p.  11,  pi.  ii,  figs.  3, 4.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  377. 

Eays  linear,  flat  or  obscurely  carinate ;  primary  veins  distinct,  with  four  to  six  intermediate  tbin 
veinlets. 

I  refer  with  some  doubt  to  this  species  fragments  of  Palm  rays  found 
altogether  in  great  number,  but  in  such  small  specimens  that  the  characters 
of  the  leaves  are  lefl  indefinite.  These  rays,  rarely  conjoined,  or  generally 
separated  like  blades  of  grass,  varying  from  five  to  seventeen  millimeters 
in  width,  are  flat,  somcliraes  convex,  as  in  b,  fig.  7,  or  obscurely  carinate,  with 
thick  primary  nerves,  slightly  convex  upon  their  surface,  one  to  one  and  a 
half  millimeters  apart,  separated  by  four  to  six  thin  intermediate  veins,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  of  the  nerves,  and  distinctly  seen  with  the  glass,  as  marked 
in  the  same  fig.  7  c,  enlarged  four  times.  The  best  of  our  fragments  have 
been  figured  here.     Tiiough  very  similar  to  those  which  have  been  figured 
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and  described  by  the  author,  I  cannot  consider  this  species  as  positively  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Boernstaedt,  whose  rays  are  Hghtly  {leviter)  carinate  with 
intermediate  veinlets  sometimes  three  to  eleven,  though  more  generally  five 
to  seven,  according  to  Ileer's  remark.  Our  specimens  scarcely  show  any 
trace  of  carina,  the  primary  nerves  being  sometimes  convex,  but  they  have 
all  the  same  appearance  upon  larger  or  narrow  rays;  and  the  intermediate 
veinlets  are  four  to  six  in  number,  rarely  seven.  In  some  fragments,  as  in 
fig.  8,  the  nerves  are  effaced,  and  the  intervals,  much  larger,  are  apparently 
filled  by  numerous  indistinct  veinlets.  The  fragment  a  to  Z),  fig.  7,  apparently 
represents  the  same  part  as  that  of  fig.  5  of  Ileer,  loc.  ciL,  which  the  author 
considers  as  a  floral  involucre.  The  veins  are  all  equal,  and  close  to  each 
other.  The  presence  of  these  fragments  among  both  the  European  and  the 
American  specimens,  and  their  similarity  of  characters,  seem  to  prove  identity 
of  species. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Soutli  Table  Mountain,  in  a  stratum  of  white  hard- 
ened clay,  with  Carez  Ikrthoudi.  Fragments  apparently  referable  to  this 
species  are  mixed  with  Lygodkm  neuropteroides  from  Barrell's  Springs. 

Flabellaria  Eoceiiica,    liesqz. 

Plate  XIII,  Figs.  1-3. 

FlaleUaria  Eocevica,  Lcsqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  391. 
Sahal  communis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  lb74,  p.  311. 

Frond  large,  rays  convex,  semi-cylindrical  toward  the  base,  flattened  in  the  upper  part,  diverging 
from  the  top  of  a  broad  rachis,  distinctly  nerved;  primary  nerves  distant;  intermediate  veins  thin, 
close,  averaging  ten  in  number  ;  rachis  truncate  at  its  upper  face,  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  point  on  its  lower 

The  two  figures  (1  and  li)  are  counterparts,  and  therefore  show  the 
two  sides  of  the  fragment  of  a  frond  and  of  its  petiole.  The  rachis  is  flat  or 
about  four  to  five  miUimeters  thick  in  the  middle,  cut  in  a  broad  angle  on  the 
upper  side,  more  elongated  on  the  lower,  the  prolongation  measuring  about 
two  and  a  half  centimeters,  with  the  tip  abruptly  and  obtusely  pointed  ;  sur- 
face very  narrowly  and  somewhat  irregularly  veined  lengthwise.  Rays  all 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  rachis,  round  truncate  at  base,  comparatively  few, 
about  thirty,  diverging  on  both  sides  at  right  angle,  deeply  carinate,  without 
costse  at  the  upper,  half-round  surface,  rapidly  increasing  in  width,  and  flat 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  frond  ;  carina?  broadly  costate  ;  primary  veins  more 
or  less  distant  and  thick,  generally  black  when  the  epidermis  is  removed, 
one  to  two  miUimeters  apart ;  intermediate  veins  thin  and  numerous,  ten  to 
twelve  in  the  intervals  of  two  millimeters.     I  refer  to  this  species  the  frag- 
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ment  of  fig.  3,  which  shows  the  same  kind  of  nervation,  but  more  distinct 
than  in  figs.  1  and  2.  In  fig.  1,  however,  the  impression  of  the  right  side  of 
the  specimen  shows  the  rays  flat,  or  nearly  so,  like  those  of  fig.  3,  with  distinct 
though  very  thin  veinlets.  Fragments  of  this  kind  are  very  common  at 
Golden,  at  the  same  locality  where  I  could  compare  them  in  place;  but 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  larger  part  of  the  fronds,  which,  considering  the 
petiole,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  great  size.  The  species  is  compara- 
ble to  F.  Lamanonis,  Brgt,  as  described  in  Sap.,  fit.,  i,  p.  70,  pi.  iv,  fig.  5,  and 
especially  to  F.  {Sahal)  Andegaviensis,  Schp.,  Pal.  Vc'g(it.,  ii,  p.  490,  a  species 
not  yet  figured,  but  which,  according  to  the  observation  of  Saporta,  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  Golden,  and  is  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  La 
Sarthe,  France.  F.  Lamanonis  is  from  the  same  formation,  the  upper  part 
of  the  Gypses  of  Aix.  The  position  of  the  rays  at  the  top  of  the  rachis,  not 
passing  lower  and  not  narrowed  to  an  acute  base,  seems  to  indicate  the  refer- 
ence of  this  species  to  Flabellaria  rather  than  to  Sabal. 

Habitat. — Golden,  especially  common  at  the  locality  called  Table  Mount- 
ain, south  of  the  School  of  Mines;  Black  Buttes,  where  I  found  the  specimen 

of  figs.  1  and  2 

^  SABALITES. 

Sabalitcs  Orayanus,  Lesqz. 

TtiWe  XII,  Figs.  1,2. 
Sabdl  Grayana,  Lesqx.,  Trans.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc,  xiii,  p.  412,  pi.  xiv,  figs.  4-6. 

Frond  large;  racbis  dilated  under  the  rays,  taper-pointed  and  acuminate;  rays  very  numerous; 
primary  veins  thick,  nearly  at  <qual  distance;  intermediate  veins  distinct,  few,  one  lo  four. 

This  species  is  represented  by  fronds  of  large  size,  of  which,  however, 
we  have  not  seen  any  fragments  better  preserved  than  that  figured  here.  The 
rachis  is  broad,  flattened  and  split  at  the  top  by  compression,  as  seen  on  the 
right  side  of  a  casually  superposed  fragment  of  a  ray,  gradually  narrowed, 
acuminate,  fourteen  centimeters  long  from  the  dilated  part  under  the  rays, 
and  here  six  centimeters  broad,  regularly  striate,  as  seen  only  near  the 
borders,  under  the  lowest  rays,  where  the  epidermis  is  not  destroyed, 
merely  convex  downward,  at  the  part  where  it  is  broken.  The  very 
numerous  rays,  ninety  to  one  hundred,  attached  all  along  the  point  of  the 
rachis,  are  deeply  carinato-costate,  slowly  enlarging  upward,  distinctly  nerved, 
at  least  where  the  epidermis  is  preserved ;  nerves  thick  with  few  intermediate 
distinct  veinlets.     In  the  specimens  figured  here,  where  we  have  only  the 
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base  of  the  rays,  these  intermediate  vcinlcts  are  only  one  to  three  (figs.  1  a 
and  1 Z) ),  but  of  course  the  nerves  arc  more  distant  and  the  intermediate 
veins  more  numerous  in  the  upper  and  enlarged  part  of  the  rays,  where  they 
are  generally  four  to  six.  In  some  fragments  of  large  rays  from  the  Missis- 
sippi flora,  I  have  counted  as  many  as  ten  of  these  veinlets.  The  relation 
of  this  species  to  that  of  Mississijipi  is  especially  marked  by  the  form  of  the 
rachis,  enlarged  under  the  rays,  and  gradually  narrowed  to  a  long  acumen. 
This  gradual  narrowing  of  the  rachis  and  its  enlargement  are  distinctly  seen 
in  fig.  4  of  the  Mississippi  flora,  as  also  the  large  number  of  rays  and  the 
nervation  in  separate  fragments,  figs.  3  and  4,  showing  also  the  very  slow 
increase  of  tlie  width  of  the  rays,  and  therefore  the  large  size  of  the  frond. 

Fig.  2  of  our  plate  represents  a  part  of  a  large  petiole  found  at  Golden 
with  other  remains  of  Palms,  and  perhaps  referable  to  this  species.  The 
specimen  is  twenty-two  centimeters  long;  its  form  is  triangular,  obtusely  cari- 
nate;  the  size  eight  centimeters  tliick  at  or  near  its  base,  and  only  half  this  at 
the  part  where  it  is  broken.  The  rachis  under  the  rays  of  fig.  1  seems  to 
indicate  a  still  thicker  petiole;  but  it  is  here  flattened  and  therefore  enlarged; 
moreover,  the  stalks  of  species  of  Sabal  are  rather  narrower  at  a  distance  from 
the  fronds  than  under  the  rays.  The  character  of  coarse  regular  striae  is 
the  same  on  the  border  of  this  petiole  as  remarked  under  the  rays  of  fig.  1. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  hard  sandstone,  between  coal  banks;  Point 
of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haydev).  It  was  first  described  from  Van- 
couver specimens. 

Sabalitcs    Caiiipbcllii,  Newby. 

Sahal  CamphelUi,  Newby.,  Notes  on  Extinct  Floras,  p.  41,  pi.  x,  (ined.). 

Leaf  very  l.irge,  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  fifty  to  eighty  folds;  petiole  long,  one  and  a 
half  to  two  iuclics  wide,  flat  above,  without  a  central  keel  above  or  below,  unarmed ;  nerves  numerous 
and  fine,  about  fifty  in  each  fold ;  six  principal  ones  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  with  three  intermediate 
ones  between  each  pair,  the  middle  one  being  strongest. 

As  this  species  has  been  carefully  described  and  finely  figured  by  its 
author,  and  as  his  plates  may  soon  be  published,  I  have  abstained  from  repre- 
senting it  in  this  memoir.  Moreover,  the  very  numerous  specimens  which  I 
refer  to  this  species,  from  a  comparison  with  a  fine  one  from  Yellowstone, 
labeled  by  Dr.  Newberry,  and  furnished  me  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  merely 
represent  fragments  of  rays  or  rachis,  and  are  not  all  perfectly  concording  to 
the  above  description.  The  more  striking  characters  of  this  species  are:  the 
sharp  folds  of  the  rays,  with  keel  deeply,  narrowly  grooved,  and  their  upper 
8  T  ].• 
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part  also  sharply  aiul  acutely  Mcrved;  the  nervation  obscured  by  a  rougli 
epidermis,  in  such  a  way  that  the  primary  veins  arc  scarcely  discernible 
even  with  the  glass,  and  the  intermediate  ones  totally  obsolete.  From  the 
former  species,  it  greatly  differs  by  the  abruptly  narrowed,  shorter,  though 
acuminate  point  of  the  rachis,  which  is  convex  on  the  under  surface,  rough 
in  the  middle,  smooth  only  on  the  borders,  where  it  is  marked  by  parallel  obtuse 
strijE,  three  millimeters  distant;  by  the  less  numerous  rays  more  distinctly 
and  sharply  carinate;  and  by  the  obsolete  nervation.  It  is  from  this  character 
especially  that  I  referred  to  this  species,  in  Supplement  to  Annual  Report, 
1871,  a  large  number  of  specimens  from  Fischer  Peak,  of  the  Raton  Mount- 
ains, where  they  were  collected  by  Dr.  Hayden's  expeditions,  and  later  by  my- 
self It  is  there  very  abundant,  for,  except  one,  all  these  specimens  of  Palms 
of  Dr.  Hayden,  forty-seven  in  number,  represent  it  in  fragments  of  leaves, 
of  petioles,  of  stalks,  of  racemes,  and  fruits.  My  own  specimens  are  of  the 
same  kind.  As  mentioned  in  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  375,  I  found  it  at  the 
Gehrung's  coal,  near  Colorado  City,  then  abundantly  at  Golden,  with  fruits  of 
Palms  (Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  383,  391),  and  at  Black  Buttes,  in  the  Sau- 
rian bed,  where  I  obtained  even  fragments  of  leaves  glued  to  fragments  of 
bones  o^  Agathaumas  sylvestris  (Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  398).  In  all  these 
specimens,  the  character  of  the  nervation  is  the  same:  numerous  primary 
veins,  ten  to  twenty  in.  each  half-ray,  indistinctly  perceivable  under  the 
rough  epidermis,  and  no  trace  of  intermediate  veinlets.  As  seen  in  the 
description  of  the  fruits  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  they  have  been  obtained 
in  most  of  the  localities  where  fragments  of  leaves  were  found.  I  have  also, 
referable  to  it,  the  base  of  a  petiole  ten  centimeters  broad,  merely  convex, 
and  rays  four  and  a  half  centimeters  wide,  the  largest  which  I  have  seen  of 
this  species. 

Habitat. — Fischer  Peak,  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden);  Gehrung's  coal,  Colorado,  Golden,  Black  Butte,  etc.  Dr.  Neivherry 
has  it  from  the  Fort  Union  Lignitic,  Bellingham  Bay,  etc. 

S  a  b  a  I  i  t  e  s  f  r  ii  c  t  i  f  c  r ,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  XI,  Figs.  3,  3  a. 

Flabellariat  friicHfera,  Lesqx.,  Animal  Report,  1873,  p.  396. 

PYond  palmate ;  rays  numerous,  from  a  Ion;;  acuminate  racliis,  acutely  carinate,  nerved ;  fruits  oval- 
obtuse,  narrowed  to  a  short  pedicel,  borne  iu  a.  loose  raceme. 

The  fragment  of  the  lower  part  of  a  palmate  frond  seems  to  be  refera- 
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ble  to  Sabal  by  the  acuminate  rachis,  wliicli  l)ears  on  l)otli  sides  numerous 
rays  enlarging  and  diverging  upward.  The  rachis  is  not  very  distinct,  but  as 
far  as  it  can  be  seen  it  looks  narrowed  into  a  point,  or  witli  an  acumen,  along 
which  very  numerous  rays  are  attached;  they  descend  lower  than  the  acu- 
men in  diverging,  as  if  it  had  been  long  and  linear.  The  generic  relation  of 
this  Palm  is  therefore  uncertain.  The  very  numerous  rays,  enlarging  upward 
from  a  narrow  base,  crowded,  pressed  upon  each  others,  and  folded  in  their 
direction,  as  if  the  leaf  was  young  and  undeveloped,  are  sharply  keeled  and 
distinctly  nerved,  though  narrow;  the  primary  nerves  one  millimeter  apart, 
have  apparently  two  or  three  intermediate  veinlets,  which  are  slightly  dis- 
cernible. The  fruits  are  probably  referable  to  the  same  species,  as  they  are 
not  only  seen  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  but  more  numerous  still  imbedded 
into  the  stone.  Their  form  is  like  that  of  small  obtuse  spindles,  attached  by 
short  pedicels  to  a  loose  raceme.  These  fruits  are  fifteen  millimeters  long, 
five  millimeters  thick,  surrounded  by  a  thin,  shelly  pericarp,  which,  more  or 
less  distinctly  and  thinly  ribbed  lengthwise,  is  crossed  by  short  wrinkles  or 
splits.  They  are  comparable  in  form  and  size  to  those  of  some  living  species 
oi'  Astrocariufn,  like  A.  Sauri,  Mart.,  to  which,  however,  the  leaf  has  no  relation. 
Habitat. — Golden,  South  Mountain. 

GEONOMITES,  Lesqx. 

Frond  large,  palm<ato-pinnate  ;  rays  connected  in  the  lower  part,  separating  outside,  joining  the 
rachis  by  thoir  whole,  sometiojes  balf-sheathing  base,  obscurely  carinate. 

Geonomites  Goldianiis,  Lesqz. 
TX,'    Plate  ^^,  Fig.  9. 

Palmadtes  CoWioMMS,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  311. 

Leaves  flabellate;  rays  flat  and  without  carina,  joined  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  and,  by 
their  whole  base,  to  a  narrow,  linear,  flat  rachis,  with  narrow  furrows  marking  line  of  separat  ion  ;  pri- 
mary veins  generally  distinct,  with  ten  intermediate  veinlets,  sometimes  discernible  with  naked  eyes. 

The  leaf,  represented  by  one  fragmentary  specimen  only,  is  subcoria- 
ceous,  the  surface  being  covered  by  a  thick,  pellucid,  and  shining  epidermis, 
■  which,  destroyed  in  some  places,  leaves  the  nervation  quite  distinct.  The 
primary  veins,  however,  are  visible  through  the  epidermis.  The  rjiys  average 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  are  united,  their  borders  being  indicated 
by  a  narrow  furrow ;  fiat,  joining  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base,  neither  nar- 
rowed nor  decurrent  to  it;  their  angle  of  divergence  being  about  20°.  The 
primary  nerves,  two  and  a  half  millimeters  distant,  have  generally  ten  inter- 
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mediate  veinlcts,  wliich,  thougli  ve4y  close,  are  clearly  seen  where  the  epi- 
dermis is  destroyed.  The  flat,  narrow  rachis,  apparently  linear,  is  five  milli- 
meters wide,  nerved,  the  middle  veins  being  stronger  than  the  two  secondary 
ones  on  each  side  of  it.  This  part  of  frond  is  closely  allied  by  its  characters 
to  Flahellaria  Zinkenii?,  Heer,  described  above  from  specimens  found  at  the 
same  locality.  As  no  account  can  be  taken  of  the  rachis,  which  was  not 
observable  in  F.  Zinkenii,  we  have  only  the  rays  for  point  of  comparison. 
In  the  present  species,  the  rays  are  quite  flat,  broader,  all  connected ;  the 
primary  veins  are  distinct,  but  neither  prominent  above  the  surface,  nor  as 
thick;  and,  discernible  through  the  epidermis,  they  are  more  distant,  and 
have  generally  ten  intermediate  veinlets,  visible  only  where  the  epidermis  is 
removed.  This  fragment  therefore  represents  a  distinct  and  peculiar  species. 
Its  relation  is  to  Ludoviopsis  geonom<zfolia,  Sap.  (S(iz.  Fl.,  p.  339,  pi.  iv, 
figs.  1,  3).  In  considering  fig.  1  of  this  flora  as  a  young  leaf,  whose  narrow 
linear  rachis  is  indicated  from  above  the  petiole,  and  fig.  3,  regarded  by  the 
author  as  pertaining  to  another  species,  L.  discerpta^  as  a  fragment  of  an  old 
leaf  of  the  same,  both  united  together  would  show  us  some  of  the  characters 
which  have  been  described  above,  viz,  beside  the  rachis,  the  narrow  flat  rays, 
which  in  their  conjunction  join  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base  in  a  very  acute 
angle  of  divergence.  The  primary  nervation  of  the  fragment  (fig.  3)  is,  it 
seems,  the  same  as  in  the  American  species;  it  is,  however,  too  obscurely 
indicated  for  a  reliable  comparison. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;  South  Mountain. 

G  c  o  II  o  HI  i  t  c  s  S  c  li  i  ni  p  e  r  i ,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  X,  Fig.  1. 

Frond  largo ;  rays  flat,  obtusely  carinate,  balf-sheathing  or  decurront  to  a  narrow  rachis,  obscurely 
nerved;  primary  veins  thick  or  inflated  ;  intermediate  nerves  few,  three  or  four. 

The  specimen  represents  a  portion  of  a  splendid,  evidently  long  and 
large  leaf.  The  rachis  is  narrow,  not  more  than  four  millimeters  thick  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  specimen,  very  slowly  decreasing  in  size,  as,  at  the  top  of 
the  specimen,  which  is  twenty-two  centimeters  long,  it  still  measures  three 
millimeters.  It  appears  half-round  and  striate,  but  is  only  distinct  at  a  few 
places,  the  rays  apparently  covering  it  by  their  decurrent  or  half-sheathing 
base.  The  rays  are  scarcely  narrowed  at  the  base,  enlarging  a  little  above 
it,  and  connected  by  their  borders,  thence  decreasing  upward,  soon  disjointed, 
and  thus  palmato-pinnate;  they  average  in  width  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
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a  little  above  the  racbis.  Marked  in  tbc  middle  by  a  deep  midrib,  and  thus 
subcarinate,  they  show  on  both  sides  of  it  ten  to  fourteen  inflatcul  primary 
veins,  witli  few  intermediate  veinlets,  two  to  four  discernible  only,  and  even 
rarely,  atler  abrasion  of  the  epidermis.  The  substance  of  the  fronds  is 
thin,  membranaceous,  of  a  dull  red  color,  a  character  which  may  be  casual. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  fossil  species  of  Palms  to  which  this  one  may  l)e 
compared.  Flahellaria  longirachis,  Ung.  (Iconog.,  p.  19,  pi.  viii,  ix,  fig.  1), 
has  a  very  long  and  narrow  rachis,  but  its  smooth  surface,  as  well  as  the 
characters  of  the  palmate  rays,  are  far  different. 

Habitat. — Divide  between  sources  of  Snake  River  and  the  southern 

shores   of  Yellowstone    Lake,   with    Gymnogramma   Haydenii   {Dr.   F.    V. 

Hayden). 

Geouomitcs    tcuuiracliis,    sp.  nov. 

Plato  XI,  Fig.  1. 

Flahellaria  loiirjirachuf,  Dug.,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  396. 

Frond  elongated,  apparently  linear  in  outliuo ;  rachis  very  narrow,  grooved  in  the  middle ;  rays 
joining  the  racbis  by  a  decurreut  base,  obtusely  carinate;  nervation  obsolete. 

The  only  specimen  seen  of  tliis  species  is  figured.  It  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  upper  part  of  along,  linear-lanceolate  frond,  palmato-pinnate,  with  a 
very  narrow  rachis,  to  which  the  rays  are  attached  in  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence,  scarcely  20°.  The  rachis  is  about  two  millimeters  thick,  smooth, 
and  grooved  in  the  middle.  The  rays,  obtusely  carinate,  narrow,  about  one 
centimeter  wide,  including  both  faces,  become  flat  and  slightly  decurrent 
toward  the  rachis,  curve  inward  in  narrowing,  and  seem  to  become  free  or 
cut  from  each  other  toward  their  points.  The  substance  is  thick  and  coarse, 
the  nervation  nearly  totally  obsolete,  except  where  the  rays,  destroyed  by 
maceration,  have  left  indistinct  traces  of  nerves,  as  marked  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  figure. 

I  referred,  with  doubt,  this  form  to  Flabellaria  longirachis,  Ung.  {loc.  ci(.), 
from  the  size  of  the  rays,  their  obtusely  carinate  and  rough  surface,  together 
with  the  obsolete  nervation.  But  in  Unger's  two  figures,  whicli,  fine  as  tliey 
arc,  show  more  than  is  remarked  in  the  description,  tlie  rachis  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  the  rays  being  half-cylindrical,  very  long  and  linear,  connected 
in  their  whole  length.  Our  too  small  specimens  may,  however,  be  the  point 
of  a  long  frond,  whose  base  would  be  represented  by  l)oth  Unger's  si>eci- 
mens.     In  this  case,  however,  as  in   otiiers,  where  identity  with  European 
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species  is  doubtful,  it  is  advisable  to  use  different  names  in  consideration  of 

suggestive  modifications  of  characters  by  influence  of  geographical  distribution. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  near  Fischer's  Peak  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hnydcn). 

Gconomites    Ungeri,   sp.    nov. 

Plate  XI,  Fig.  8. 

Frond  large,  flabellate  or  flabollato-piniiate(?) ;  r.ays  numerous,  undivided,  half-round,  narrow, 
joining  \>y  tbeir  wholo  base  a  broad,  nerved  rachis. 

The  fragment  is  comparatively  small,  but  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  leaf  which  it  represents  are  clearly  defined.  The  frond  was  a  very  large 
one,  as  seen  from  its  broad  rachis,  which,  though  broken  in  its  length,  is  still 
two  centimeters  at  its  base,  apparently  gradually  decreasing  upward,  and 
distinctly  striate,  at  least  toward  the  base,  where  it  is  somewhat  concave. 
The  leaf  accordingly  seems  to  have  been  broadly  linear-lanceolate.  The 
numerous  narrow,  inflated  rays  join  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base,  neither 
narrowing  nor  decurring  to  it,  passing  up  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence, 
25°  to  30°,  and  slightly  curving  inward.  They  are  nearly  linear,  five  milli- 
meters at  the  base,  flat  underneath,  as  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  specimen, 
which  is  merely  a  counterpart  of  the  underside  of  the  rays,  and  here  marked 
by  nerves  about  two  millimeters  distant,  with  four  or  five  thin  intermediate 
veinlets.  The  veinlets  upon  the  petiole  are  of  the  same  kind,  but  without 
primary  nerves. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen,  this  species  is  distantly  related  to  Manicaria 
formosa,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helvet.,  i,  p.  92,  pi.  xviii),  where  is  figured  a 
splendid  specimen,  whose  rachis  is,  however,  totally  destroyed.  From  the 
distance  of  the  rays  at  the  base,  this  rachis  seems  to  have  been  broad. 
The  relation  is  especially  in  the  size,  the  inside  curve,  and  the  nervation  of 
the  rays,  which,  however,  in  our  specimen,  join  the  rachis  at  a  more  acute 
angle  of  divergence  than  in  Heer's  species,  are  half-round  above,  the  line  of 
separation  being  marked  by  a  deep  groove.  In  considering  the  generic  rela- 
tion of  his  species.  Prof  Pleer  remarks  that  it  is  not  referable  to  Geonoma, 
whose  fronds  have  a  narrow  rachis,  with  rays  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence. 
This  American  species  therefore  would  be  related  to  Manicaria  by  its  broad 
rachis  only,  but  differ  from  it  by  the  more  acute  angle  of  direction  of  its  half- 
cylindrical  rays,  which  relates  it  to  Geonoma. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  The 
same  specimen  bears  the  leaf  described  as  Ficus  Smithsoniana. 
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PALMOCARPON,  Lesqx, 

Fruits  of  variouH  size  and  forms,  gCDerally  sunouiideil  by  a  shelly  pericarp,  and  found  in  connec- 
tion with  reniaiuBoC  I'aliiis. 

Paliiiocarpoii    composituiu,    Lesqz. 

Plate  XI,  Fig.  4. 

Catpoliihcs  comjweitus,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Keport,  1871,  p.  16. 

Fruits  oval,  obtusely  poiuted,  narrowed  to  the  base,  where  they  are  joined  five  together,  striate  in 
the  length. 

The  specimen  represents  a  fragment  of  a  short  pedicel,  to  which  tive  oval 
nutlets  are  attached  close  together,  the  upper  ones  larger  and  apparently 
crushed,  the  middle  ones  oval,  obtusely  pointed,  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
long,  seven  millimeters  thick  in  the  middle,  the  lower  one  smaller,  all  dis- 
tinctly striate  in  the  length.  This  species  seems  related  to  the  fruits  of 
Sabal  ?  fructifera  (fig  3  of  the  same  plate).  .  The  upper  part  of  the  speci- 
men is,  however,  crushed.  Their  union  to  a  short  pedicel  of  a  close  raceme 
relates  them  to  the  fruits  of  some  Palms,  as  seen  when  enveloped  in  their 
spathe. 

Habitat. — Placi^re  Mountain,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

P  a  I  ni  ocarpou   jnexicaiium,  Iieeqz. 

Plate  XI,  Fig.  5. 

CarpolHhes  Mexicavua,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  17. 

Fruit  rounded  on  one  side,  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  point,  surrounded  by  a  shelly  envelope,  smooth 
or  without  distinct  strise  except  a  few  near  the  point. 

This  fruit  is  broadly  ovate,  pointed  or  round  on  one  side,  narrowed  to  a 
truncate  point,  twenty-five  millimeters  long  and  sixteen  millimeters  across 
the  middle;  its  surface  is  smooth,  without  striae,  but  with  a  few  irregular 
splits,  which  show  a  thin  shelly  pericarp. 

This  fruit  is  comparable  to  those  of  many  species  of  Palms,  especially 
those  of  Astrocaryum  and  Badris,  like  Bactris  inacrocarjm,  Wall.,  Astrocaryum 
acaule,  Mart.,  etc. 

Habitat. — Same  as  the  former,  with  fragments  of  large  rays  of  Sabal?, 
which  measure  four  centimeters  across  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
P  a  I  ni  o  V  a  r  p  u  n    commune,   Lesqx. 
Plato  XIII,  Figs.  4-7. 

CarpoUthes  palmamm,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871, p.  13  (in  part);  Annual  Report,  1873, 
pp.  382,  3D8. 

Fruits  large,  orbicular  when  surrounded  with  the  shelly  exocarp,  round-oval,  slightly  truncate  on 
one  end,  broadly,  obscurely  pointed  at  the  other,  and  very  minutely  and  indistinctly  vcine<l  when  this 
envelope  is  destroyed. 

These  fruits,  about  three  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  nearly  globular 
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when  covered  with  the  outer  envelope,  are  broadly  oval  and  a  little  smaller, 
two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  and  two  centimeters  across  when  deprived 
of  tlieir  exocarp.  This  shelly  covering  is  thin,  straw-colored  or  yellowish, 
smooth,  and  easily  crushed,  as  represented  in  figs.  4  and  5;  the  endocarp 
appears  also  thin  and,  like  the  kernel,  soft  and  easily  yielding  to  compression; 
therefore  few  of  these  fruits  are  preserved  in  their  original  form.  As  seen  in 
figs.  6  and  7,  the  endocarp  is  very  thinly  lined  in  the  length,  a  character 
w^iich  is  remarked  only  with  the  glass;  and  on  one  side  they  are  indistinctly 
marked  by  scars  resembling  the  point  of  a  chalaza  with  the  raphis  and  the 
hilum,  as  seen  on  the  endocarp  of  some  seeds. 

At  first,  considering  only  the  specimens  of  the  Raton,  deprived  of  their 
exocarp,  and  comparing  them  to  the  description  of  Carpolithes  lineatm, 
Newby.,  in  Notes  on  the  Later  Extinct  Floras,  I  supposed  that  these  species 
were  perhaps  identical.  But  after  the  examination  of  a  number  of  fruits 
found  at  Evanston  (represented  in  pi.  Ix,  figs.  1  to  1  d),  which  are  more 
distinctly  related  to  Dr.  Newberry's  species,  those  described  above  were 
perforce  recognized  as  referable  to  far  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  They 
pertain  to  Palms  by  their  form,  their  size,  their  double  shelly  pericarp,  and, 
indeed',  resemble  the  fruits  of  some- species  of  Iriartea,  I.  setigera,  Mart.,  for 
example;  or  of  Leopoldtna,  like  L.  pulchra.  Mart.  They  are  found  very 
numerous  in  certain  localities  of  limited  areas,  as  if  they  were  derived  from 
a  common  support  or  a  raceme.  At  least,  the  specimens  of  Golden  and  of 
the  Ratoh  are  mixed  with  cylindrical  fragments,  like  branches  and  branchlets, 
or  clustered  peduncles  half  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  which  these  fruits 
seem  to  have  been  originally  attached;  even  with  pieces  of  textile  filaments, 
like  remnants  of  decomposed  spathes. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden) ;  Golden,  very  common, 
with  fragments  of  Sahal;  Black  Butte,  above  main  coal. 

Palinocarpon   trnncatum,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  XI,  Figs.  6-9. 

FruitB  Bubglobular,  slightly  flattened,  truncate  on  one  side,  covered  with  a  brownish,  smooth, 
eholly  envelope. 

In  regard  to  their  size,  these  fruits  represent  two  species.  As  their 
characters  are,  however,  the  same,  and  as  the  difference  in  size  may  result 
from  the  relative  position  upon  racemes  of  the  same  species  but  of  different 
age,  I  have  considered  them  as  varieties:  var.  major  and  var.  minor. 
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The  largest  specimen  of  var.  major  (fig.  7)  measures  seventeen  milli- 
meters across,  from  side  to  sidc^  and  ten  millimeters  only  from  the  truncate 
base  to  the  top;  one  specimen,  which  seems  intermediate  between  both  varie- 
ties, is  only  fourteen  millimeters  broad  and  eight  millimeters  high.  The 
shelly  pericarp,  of  a  darker  color  and  smooth,  is  perhaps  slightly  stronger  tlum 
in  the  former  species;  nevertheless,  the  specimens  are  generally  crushed  and 
flattened  by  compression.  The  var.  minor  (figs.  8  and  9)  is  represented  by 
nutlets  one  centimeter  across  the  widest  part  and  five  to  six  millimeters  in 
the  other  direction,  generally  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  but  with  the 
same  thin  pericarp  of  the  same  color.  The  characters  of  these  small  nuts 
refer  them  to  Sabal,  some  species  of  which  have  racemes  of  fruits  of  the 
same  form,  surrounded  with  an  outer  envelope  easily  crushed  and  of  soft 
texture.  Figs.  8  and  9,  for  example,  closely  resemble  the  seeds  of  Sahal 
Mexlcana,  Mart.  The  connection  of  these  fruits  with  fragments  of  leaves  of 
Sabal,  especially  of  S.  Campbeliii,  seems  also  to  point  out  their  reference  to 

species  of  this  genus. 

Habitat.— Golden,  Colorado;  not  as  commonly  found  as  the  former. 

P  a  I  III  o  c  a  r  |>  o  II    c  o  r  r  it  g  a  t  u  ni,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  XI,  Figs.  10  and  11. 
Fruit  hard,  enlarged  iu  the  middle,  truncate  at  one  end,  slightly  narrowed  aud  obtuse  at  the 
other,  ribbed  iu  the  leuffth,  deeply  rugose  across. 

This  kind  of  nutlet  seems,  at  least  in  fig.  11,  to  have  its  pericarp  half 
destroyed  l>y  maceration;  for  fig.  10,  which  has  the  same  characters,  differing 
merely  by  its  smaller  size,  has  the  epicarp  smooth.  The  one  (fig.  1 1)  is  marked 
in  the  length  by  ten  narrow  costaj,  and  across  by  deep  irregular  wrinkles. 
It  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  from  the  exact  similarity 
of  form  I  consider  it  as  representing  the  same  species  as  fig.  10.  The  rela- 
tion, however,  of  these  fruits  to  living  species  of  Palms  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

Habitat.— Golden,  Colorado;  with  the  former. 

P  a  I  in  o  c  a  r  p  o  n   s  ii  b  c  y  I  i  ii  d  r  i  c  ii  iii ,  sp.  nov. 

Plato  XI,  Fig.  12. 

Fruit  oblong  or  subcylindrical,  truncate  at  ouo  end,  split  at  the  other  iu  two  diverging  or  slightly 
recurved,  poiuted  lobes,  distantly  and  obscurely  veined  toward  the  base. 

As  seen  from  the  figures,  these  fruits  vary  in  size  from  ten  to  fifteen 
millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  though  generally  of  about  the  same  length, 
or  two  centimeters  from  the  border  of  the  truncate  base  to  the  points  of  the 
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lobes,  whicli,  in  all  the  specimens  obtained,  are  flattened.  A  number  of  these 
arc  crushed  and  disfigured  by  compression,  and  the  splitting  at  the  top  might 
therefore  be  considered  as  casual  or  a  'i-esult  of  mere  mechanical  agency. 
But  I  have  carefully  detached  from  the  matrix  some  well-preserved  nutlets, 
like  those  of  fig.  12,  and  all  have  the  top  flattened  and  split,  though  they 
are  cylindrical  from  above  the  middle  to  the  base.  I  therefore  consider  this 
character  as  original,  and  indeed,  but  for  this,  these  fruits  should  be  referable  to 
Oaks,  their  form  being  like  that  of  species  of  acorns  of  the  present  flora;  or  to 
nutlets  of  A^elu?nbiiim,  the  Sacred  Bean,  which  they  also  resemble.  I  believe, 
however,  that  they  are  referable  to  Palms.  Their  pericarp  is  of  the  same 
color  and  consistence  as  that  of  Palmocarpon  commune;  it  is  in  the  same  way 
obscurely  lined  toward  the  truncate  base  as  in  P.  truncatum,  and  the  fruits  are 
found  mixed  with  the  specimens  of  these  two  species,  and  also  in  connection 
with  fragments  of  Palm  or  Sabal  leaves.  The  truncate  base  is  a  character 
of  the  fruits  of  some  species  of  Sabal. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  ;  Table  Mountain. 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

Some  of  the  fossii  species  of  this  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have 
been  found  in  Europe  with  leaves  and  fruits  in  connection  with  stems  and 
branches,  even  with  flowers.  In  a  few  cases,  therefore,  an  exact  determina- 
tion of  these  plants  has  become  possible.  But  generally,  and  with  scarcely 
any  exception  in  this  country,  the  fossil  species  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
are  represented  by  their  leaves  only,  and  therefore  their  determination  is 
subject  to  a  degree  of  uncertainty.  The  leaves,  however,  afford  distinct,  even 
specific  characters,  by  their  form,  their  thickness,  or  consistence,  especially 
by  their  nervation.  A  number  of  botanists  of  celebrity — A.  P.  De  Candolle, 
Leopold  de  Buch,  d'Ettingshausen,  Heer,  etc. — have  attempted  to  determine 
by  rules  the  essential  characters  of  the  nervation  of  the  dicotyledonous  leaves, 
and  to  represent  them  under  peculiar  names,  in  order  to  facilitate  researches 
and  the  study  of  palaeontology.  Though  the  laws  governing  the  distribution 
of  the  veins  in  the  leaves  in  comparison  to  their  forms  have  not  yet  been  fully 
discovered,  we  have,  in  the  description  of  our  fossil  leaves,  to  rely  on  and  to 
describe  all  the  characters  which  render  them  identifiable,  and  therefore  to 
use  all  the  materials  obtainable  for  that  purpose.  The  terminology  serviceable 
for  the  description  of  the  forms  of  the  leaves  is  generally  known  by  botanists, 
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or  is  found  explained  in  text-books,  especially  in  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany. 
But  that  which  relates  to  nervation  forms  a  separate  section,  considered  only 
in  works  on  vegetable  palaeontology,  rarely  accessible  to  the  student.  I  there- 
fore give  herewith  an  abridged  explanation  of  the  terms  which  may  be  used 
ill  describing  the  American  Tertiary  plants  in  this  memoir.  For  some  authors, 
as  for  d'Ettingshausen,  who  has  given  to  the  subject  a  careful  and  long  study, 
the  groups  fixed  by  the  characters  of  the  nervation  are  numerous,  and  their 
distinction  is  somewhat  embarrassing  in  many  cases.  Heer's  classification  is 
by  far  the  simplest,  and  more  comprehensible.  It  has  been  admitted  by 
many  European  authors,  especially  by  Schimper  in  his  Paldontologie  V(ig^tale. 
According  to  it,  we  have : — 

1.  Leaves  penninerved.  —  These  have  a  midrib,  or  primary  nerve, 
brandling  on  each  side.  These  branches,  the  secondary  nerves,  have  to  be 
considered  in  their  position,  as  alternate  or  opposite,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tance, and  especially  in  their  angle  of  divergence,  from  the  middle  nerve  and 
their  direction  toward  the  borders.  Their  branches  are  tertiary  nerves,  or 
veins,  except  when  they  join  the  secondary  nerves,  either  immediately  or  by 
subdivisions,  when  they  become  nervilles  or  veinlets.  When  these  veinlets 
are  in  right  angle  to  the  secondary  or  tertiary  nerves,  and  pass  across  them, 
they  are  percurrent  nerviUes;  when  they  are  curved,  or  broken,  or  connected 
with  veinlets  of  the  same  order,  they  become  ivjlected  or  broken  nerviUes. 

According  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves,  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
divided  in  are^s  of  different  orders.  Those  which  are  limited  on  one  side  by 
the  primary  nerves,  and  fill  the  space  between  two  secondary  ones,  are  named 
areas  of  the  first  order.  Those  which  are  surrounded  by  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary veins  are  areas  of  the  second  order.  When  the  veinlets  divide  in  thinner 
branches,  they  surround  areola,  which  may  be  subdivided  by  descriptions  in 
areola  or  meshes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  order,  etc.  Sometimes  the  primary 
areas  are  traversed,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Willows,  by  shorter  secondary  nerves, 
which  soon  divide  into  areolae  or  join  by  their  branches  the  secondary  nerves 
of  tiie  first  order.  These  are  generally  named  tertiary  nerves,  or  shortened 
secondary,  or  pseudo-secondary  nerves.  The  areas  of  the  different  orders  are 
often  clearly  defined,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Maple,  for  example ;  but  some- 
times they  gradually  become  undiscernible  by  the  thinning  of  the  veinlets, 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  netting.  Li  this  case,  the  ultimate  <livisions  are 
called  dissolved  nervilles. 
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Considering  the  secondary  veins  in  relation  to  tlieir  mode  of  expansion 
into  the  leaves,  they  are  named : — 

1.  CraspeAodrome,  when  they  reach  and  penetrate  the  borders  in  passing 
up  from  the  middle  nerve.  The  leaves  with  a  nervation  of  this  kind  arc  more 
generally  dentate  or  lobed.  These  nerves  are  either  simply  craspedvdrome, 
when  they  join  the  borders  without  branching,  as  in  the  Chestnut,  the  Beecli, 
etc.,  or  doubly  craspedodrome,  when  they  branch  and  join  the  borders  with  all 
their  divisions  or  some  of  them  only,  as  in  the  Birch,  the  Hazel,  the  Elm,  etc. 

2.  Caiyiptodrome,  when  the  primary  areas  which  they  limit  do  not  reach 
to  the  borders.  Then  the  nerves  curve  inside  of  the  borders,  and  thus  they 
inclose  the  outside  borders  of  these  areas.  The  secondary  nerves  either  curve 
quite  near  the  borders,  and  the  veinlets  which  go  out  of  the  flexure  imme- 
diately enter  the  margin,  or  the  primary  areas  do  not  extend  so  far,  the 
secondary  veins  curving  and  becoming  united  nearer  to  the  midrib,  and  thus 
a  series  of  secondary  areas  is  formed  between  the  borders  and  the  bend  of  the 
secondary  nerves  by  successive  divisions ;  these  are  named  marginal  areas, 
and,  when  in  many  rows,  may  be  distinguished  as  inner,  middle,  and  outside 
areas.  They  may  be  named  also,  in  considering  especially  the  nerves,  festoons, 
or  hows,  single  or  multiple,  with  the  same  appellation  for  their  range,  except 
for  the  border  area,  which  is  generally  called  marginal.  When,  by  anasto- 
moses, the  veins  form  a  series  of  meshes,  which,  distinct,  decrease  in  size  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  areas  to  the  borders,  this  nervation  is  named  brachio- 
dronie. 

3.  Marginal  nerves  are  those  which,  going  out  from  the  midrib  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  follow  close  to  the  borders  and  parallel  to  them.  They  are 
not  secondary  nerves,  for  these,  passing  up  along  and  from  the  midrib,  join 
the  marginal  veins  along  the  borders;  they  form  a  true  border  line,  which 
generally  curves  inside  at  the  point  of  union  to  the  secondary  veins.  This 
nervation  characterizes  a  large  number  of  leaves,  especially  of  the  Myrtacece, 
the  Proteacece,  the  MtjricacecE,  etc.  A  fine  representation  of  it  is  seen  in 
Myrica  Torreyi  (pi.  xvi,  figs.  4,  8,  and  9,  of  this  volume). 

4.  Mixed  nerves  are  seen  upon  leaves  where  the  secondary  nerves  are  on 
one  part  craspedodrome,  while  on  the  other  they  are  camptodrome.  This  is 
often  seen  in  lobatc  leaves,  where  some  of  the  secondary  nerves  ascend  to 
the  point  of  the  lobes,  while,  above  it  or  under  it,  others  curve  along  the 
borders,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Tulip  tree,  for  example. 
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5.  A  hyphodrome  nervation  is  that  of  thick,  coriaceous  leaves,  whoso  mid- 
rib only  is  strong  and  distinct,  while  the  secondary  nervation  is  indiscernible. 
In  this  case,  the  nervation  is  about  like  the  reticulate  one,  which,  however, 
has  the  second  and  tertiary  veins  about  of  equal  thickness,  distinct,  united, 
forming  a  prominent  netting. 

G.  The  aerodrome  nervation  is  that  of  the  leaves  with  secondary  nerves, 
all  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  curving  along  the  borders,  the  upper  ones 
passing  up  to  the  point  of  the  leaves.    Of  this  kind  there  are  two  divisions  : — 

a.  When  all  the  secondary  nerves  are  of  the  same  order,  witli  the  upper 
pair  only  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the  Dogwood ; 

h.  When  the  two  lower  secondary  nerves  are  stronger  than  those  above 
them,  ascend  to  the  point,  and  branch  outside,  as  in  Ccanothus  Americanus, 
the  common  Jersey  Tea. 

This  subdivision  makes  a  transition  to  the  triple-nerved  leaves. 

2.  Leaves  palmate-neeved. — In  this  division,  the  primary  nerves,  three, 
five,  even  seven,  go  out  together  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  or  from  a  short 
distance  above  it,  generally  diverging  fan-like,  either  all  of  the  same  thick- 
ness or  the  lateral  ones  of  different  thickness,  as  in  some  Poplar  leaves.  With 
palmate  leaves,  the  areas  are  described  as  for  the  penninerved  ones,  the 
primary  areas  being  limited  between  the  primary  and  secondary  nerves  on 
both  sides,  and  the  name  of  cardinal  areas  being  given  to  the  large  ones 
inclosed  between  the  primary  nerves  on  two  sides  and  the  borders  on  the 
other.  The  palmate-nerved  leaves  are  subdivided  also  according  to  the  char- 
acters of  their  nervation  in — 

1.  Craspedodrome,  with  primary  nerves  going  out  to  the  borders : — 

a.  With  secondary  and  tertiary  nerves  running  also  to  the  borders ; 

b.  With  secondary  nerves  camptodrome  ; 

c.  With  the  same  in  part  camptodrome,  in  part  craspedodrome  (mixed). 

2.  Camptodrome,  when  the  midrib  only  reaches  the  borders,  and  all  the 
others  curve  along  them,  as  in  the  Poplar. 

3.  Aerodrome,  when  t  he  lateral  primary  nerves  ascend  to  the  point  of  the 
leaves. 

3.  Peltate-nerved  leaves. — They  have  their  primary  nerves  radiating 
all  around  the  top  of  the  petiole,  which  may  be  cither  central  to  the  leaves, 
or  on  one  side  of  them.  The  subdivisions  have  the  same  characters  as  those 
remarked  above. 
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APETALyE. 

AMENTACE^. 

MYRICACE^. 

MYRICA,  Linn. 

This  genus  is  now  represented  by  about  forty  species,  distributed  over 
the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  Australia.  The  continent  of  America 
has  the  largest  number.  Besides  seven  species  belonging  to  the  flora  of  the 
United  States,  ten  others  inhabit  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  south 
as  Peru.  In  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  nine  and  Abyssinia  one. 
Asia  has  six  species  between  the  tropic  and  the  equator,  two  species  being 
ascril)ed  to  Java.  Cuba  has  two,  Japan  one,  and  Europe  one,  Myrica  gale, 
indigenous  also  in  this  country.  A  peculiar  section  of  the  Myriccs,  Comp- 
tonia,  which  had  many  representatives  in  the  Tertiary  floras,  has  only  one  spe- 
cies living,  M.  Comptonia,  D.  C,  the  well-known  Sweet  Fern,  which  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  Atlantic  slope  of  North  America.  The  present  distribution 
is  worth  remarking  in  comparison  to  what  is  known  of  the  genus  in  the  geo- 
logical times,  in  order  to  come,  if  possible,  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
referable  to  the  origin  or  dispersion  of  vegetable  types. 

The  Cretaceous  flora  of  North  America  has  two  species  of  Myrica  recog- 
nized by  their  leaves,  and  one  by  seeds,  the  latter  referable  either  to  one  of  the 
two  first  species  or  representing  a  third.  In  Europe,  two  species  also  have  been 
described  by  Heer  from  the  Quadersandstein  of  Quedlinburg,  Germany,  and 
a  third  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Greenland.  Therefore  the  origin  of 
the  genus  is  positively  recorded  in  the  flora  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  at  this 
period  its  presence  is  about  equally  indicated  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
But  ascending  higher  in  the  geological  ages,  we  find  forty  species  of  Myrica 
described  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  of  Europe,  half  of  them  in  the  Eocene, 
the  other  part  in  the  Paleocene,  and  more  than  forty  species  in  the  Miocene. 
From  the  Eocene,  or  Lower  Lignitic,  of  the  United  States,  we  know  as  yet 
only  two  species  of  this  genus,  one  of  which  is  still  of  doubtful  reference; 
and  from  the  groups  of  Carbon  and  Evanston,  considered  as  Upper  Eocene 
and  Miocene,  we  have  none.  It  is  only  in  the  fourth  group,  that  of  the 
Parks  and  of  Green  River,  that  we  find  the  genus  represented  by  a  propor- 
tionally large  number  of  species,  twelve,  six  of  which  are  referable  to  the 
section  Comptonia, -whwh/^n  the  European  Tertiary,  has  twenty-three  species. 
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Except  for  tliis  last  group,  therefore,  there  is  no  rclalion  whatever  in  the 
distribution  of  species  of  Mijrka  in  both  the  Tertiary  floras  of  Europe  and  of 
America;  and  if  we  are  able  to  trace  on  this  continent  some  analogy  of 
distribution  in  the  section  of  the  Comptonice  o{  the  Upper  Tertiary  and  of  the 
present  flora,  there  is  evidently  none  of  this  kind  in  Europe. 

Though  the  leaves  of  Myrica  seem  distinctly  characterized,  some  of  them, 
nevertheless,  have  in  their  form  and  nervation  a  degree  of  relation  to  those 
o(  Froteacece,  of  the  genera  Dryandra  and  Lomatia  especially.  Some  pale- 
ontologists, d'Ettingshausen  above  all,  have  described  a  number  of  these  leaves 
under  the  generic  name  of  Dryandroidcs  and  Lomatites.  Since  then  the 
seeds  of  some  of  those  supposed  Froteacecs  have  been  found,  and  their  refer- 
ence to  Myrica  is  positive;  and  now  the  opinion  is  prevalent  that,  if  not  all, 
at  least  the  largest  number  of  these  species  belong  to  Myi'ica.  Saporta,  in 
considering  this  question  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  hypothetically  demands 
whether,  as  the  Myricce  and  the  FroteaeccB  have  originated  in  the  Cretaceous, 
and  as  there  is  now  a  kind  of  parallelism  in  some  of  their  characters,  seem- 
ingly recording  a  common  birth,  they  could  not  have  been  at  the  outset  iden- 
tical in  their  generic  characters,  and  have  branched  through  the  geological 
times  into  those  two  divisions,  now  so  widely  separated  by  some  of  their 
more  important  botanical  characters,  as  by  their  geographical  distribution. 
The  celebrated  author  remarks  on  this  subject  that  in  the  Cretaceous  flora 
of  Belgium,  Debey  and  d'Ettingshausen  find  the  Myricce.  with  the  Froteacece, 
the  first,  however,  in  a  very  subordinate  number,  and  that,  from  his  own 
observations,  the  relative  position  of  both  these  groups  is  remarked  to  be  the 
same  as  high  as  the  Gypses  of  Aix,  when  the  Froteacecu  began  to  decline  and 
the  Myrica  to  take  the  ascendency.  On  this  subject,  the  little  we  know  of 
the  recent  geological  floras  of  this  continent  does  not  give  any  evidence  for  the 
solution  of  hypotheses  of  this  kind.  The  Froteacece  of  the  Dakota  group 
(Cretaceous),  Froteoides  of  Heer,  are  too  indistinct  in  their  characters  to 
afford  a  reliable  point  of  comparison.  These  leaves,  known  especially  by 
their  coriaceous  consistence  and  their  form,  for  the  nervation  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, may  represent  a  single  species  of  plants  of  a  group  far  different  from 
that  to  which  they  are  hypothetically  ascribed.  At  any  rate,  in  passing  up 
to  the  Tertiary,  we  do  not  find  any  leaf  comparal^le  to  any  Froteacece  except 
in  the  Lower  Yiocene,  Myrica  Torrey?',  which  resembles  a  Lomatia  liy  its 
nervation,  but  with   which  seeds  of  Myrica  have  been   found  ;  and,  in   tlie 
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Upper  Miocene,  or  fourth  group,  a  very  small  leaf  described  as  Lomatia 
micropJiylla,  which  even  may  belong  to  a  species  of  Myrica.  I  have  there- 
fore until  now  considered  as  very  doubtful  the  presence  of  true  Proteacete  in 
the  geological  floras  of  tliis  continent,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  find  any 
fact  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  origin  and  parallel  develop- 
ment of  the  MyriccB  and  the  ProteacecB.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the 
deeper  we  go  into  the  study  of  the  fossil  plants  of  North  America,  and 
the  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  ances- 
tors of  our  present  flora,  the  greater  will  we  find  to  be  the  analogy  of  the  old 
types  with  the  present  ones,  and  that  we  shall  see  gradually  disappear  those 
foreign  types  bearing  tlie  so-called  Austro-Indian  and  Australian  characters. 
On  the  present  subject,  it  seems  established:  that  in  Europe  i\ie  Myricce 
take  a  gradual  and  considerable  importance  during  the  whole  Tertiary  period, 
and  then  nearly  entirely  disappear  from  the  flora  of  that  continent.  Until 
now,  no  species  of  this  genus  is  described  from  the  Pliocene.  And  per 
contra:  tliat  in  North  America  the  representation  of  this  group  of  plants  is 
scanty  from  the  Cretaceous  up  to  the  Upper  Miocene,  where  it  takes  that  higher 
degree  of  predominance  which  is  preserved,  it  seems,  in  our  present  flora. 

I  have  formerly  considered  as  referable  to  3Iyrica  a  fragment  of  a  leaf, 
remarkable  indeed  for  its  size,  as  a  representative  of  a  genus  whose  leaves 
now  are  all  of  a  comparatively  small  size.  This  leaf  is  by  its  form  and  ner- 
vation in  exact  concordance  of  characters  with  those  of  Co?)iptonia,  as  seen 
from  pi.  Ixiv,  fi^.  1.  The  fragment  is  already  much  larger  than  Ung'er's 
Myrica  grandiflora,  considered  till  now  as  the  giant  of  the  genus,  and  there- 
fore its  relation  is  contested  on  that  ground.  Now,  the  discoverer  of  this 
fine  specimen,  taken  from  a  shaft  sixty  feet  deep,  asserts  that  he  has  seen  at 
the  same  place  leaves  of  the  same  kind  of  a  flir  larger  size,  some  of  them 
about  ten  feet  in  length.  If  so,  we  should  have  to  look  to  another  group  of 
plants  for  the  relation  of  these  leaves.  I  must,  however,  remark  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  asserted  by  some  paleontologists,  the  Tertiary  leaves  are 
generally  of  a  diminutive  size  in  comparison  witli  those  of  the  flora  of  our 
time.  The  size  seems  greatly  exaggerated  to  the  eyes  by  the  fossilization, 
or  the  flat  position  of  the  leaves  upon  stones,  and  is  therefore  considerably 
reduced  by  measurements.  The  largest  fossil  dicotyledonous  leaf  wliich  I 
have  ever  seen  is  that  of  an  Aralia,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  California, 
appearing  indeed  of  a  monstrous  size.     It  measures  twenty-seven  centimeters 
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across  the  point  of  the  outer  lobes.  Now,  I  have  a  loaf  of  Aralia  papijracea 
of  Jajjan,  which  closely  resembles  tlie  fossil  species,  and  wliicii  1  selected 
of  the  smallest  possible  size,  in  order  to  have  it  in  herbarium.  It  measures 
fifty-eight  centimeters  across,  also  from  the  point  of  the  lobes.  The  largest 
leaves  of  Platanus  nobilis,  twenty  centimeters  broad,  and  of  P.  Haydenii, 
Newby.,  sixteen  centimeters  across  the  lobes,  are  of  the  largest  and  finest 
obtained  fossil  specimens.  Leaves  of  our  Platanus  occidentalism  thirty  centi- 
meters broad,  are  not  rare.  Of  living  Magnolia,  the  leaves  measure  as  high 
as  thirty  centimeters  long  and  fourteen  centimeters  broad  ;  the  Papavv,  when 
growing  under  the  shade,  has  still  larger  leaves,  thirty-two  centimeters  by 
fifteen,  and  so  on.  As  yet  I  have  not  seen,  except  for  this  Myrica,  any  fossil 
leaves  of  a  size  superior  to  those  of  the  present  flora  in  comparing  speci- 
mens of  the  same  generic  type.  This  case  would  therefore  look  like  an 
anomaly,  and  suggest  the  probability  of  a  different  relation.  I  should  have  ad- 
mitted this  view,  if,  in  the  original  determination  of  this  species,  I  had  not  had 
for  point  of  comparison  Myrica  {Comptonia)  grandifolia,  Ung.  (Fl.  of  Sotzka, 
p.  31,  pi.  viii,  fig  1),  whose  preserved  fragment,  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf  only, 
measures  fourteen  centimeters  long  and  five  centimeters  broad,  while  a  whole 
and  large  leaf  of  the  living  Comptonia  asplenoides  is  only  seven  centimeters 
long  and  one  centimeter  broad.  As  tliere  are  some  species  of  the  same  group 
with  leaves  intermediate  in  size,  M.  hakecefoUa,  Sap.,  M.  insignis,  described 
here  below,  etc.,  I  cannot  see  in  the  difference  of  size  a  sufficient  reason  to 
separate  from  this  genus  a  leaf  which  by  its  other  characters  seems  evidently 

referable  to  it. 

§  1. — Leaves  entire,  undulate,  or  dentate. 

Myrica   Torreyi,  Lcsqz. 

Plate  XVI,  Figs.  3-10. 

Myrica  Torreyi,  Lesqx.,  Aanual  Report,  1872,  p.  392. — Scbimper,  Pal.  V^g6t.,iii,  p.  586. 

Leaves  luembranaceous,  narrowly  lanceolate,  tapering  np  to  a  long  linear  acumen,  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  a  short  broad  petiole,  distantly  dentate ;  nervation  marginal. 

The  leaves  are  variable  in  size,  from  four  to  fifteen  centimeters  long, 
including  the  petiole,  and  from  eight  to  thirty  millimeters  broad  below 
the  middle.  Gradually  decreasing  upward  to  a  long  narrow  acumen,  they 
are  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  short,  broad,  sometimes  half-winged, 
petiole.  Their  nervation  is  marginal,  a  distinct  though  narrow  vein  fol- 
lowing  up  quite    near  the   borders,   where  it  is  joined    by  the  secondary 

nerves,  simple  or   branching,  and  slightly  bending  inward  at   the    point   of 
9  T  F 
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connection.  The  secondary  veins  are  united  by  cross-nervilles  in  right 
angle,  forming  large  quadrate  areolae ;  the  ultimate  nervation  being  obso- 
lete. The  borders,  irregularly  and  obtusely  dentate  from  a  little  above  the 
petiole,  become  entire  from  the  base  of  the  long  acumen  up  to  its  point. 
In  the  numerous  specimens  obtained  of  this  species,  and  those  examined  in 
situ,  I  have  seen  the  acumen  of  the  leaves  preserved,  *and  measuring  one  to 
three  centimeters,  linear,  entire,  gradually  sharply  pointed.  The  divergence 
of  the  secondary  veins  is  about  60°.  By  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  the 
slightly  obtuse  teeth  of  the  borders,  this  species  is  like  Banksia  Ungeri,  Ett., 
described  in  Har.,  Fl..  p.  54,  pi.  xvii  and  xviii,  as  Myrica  hanksiafolia,  Ung. 
Its  nervation,however,  relates  it  very  intimately  to  Lomatia  latior,  Heer,  Bait. 
Fl.  p.  80,  pi.  xxiv,  fig.  16.  The  fragment  figured  by  Heer  is  regretably  too 
small  for  a  close  comparison.  It  seems,  however,  remarkably  like  our  fig.  9, 
base  of  fig.  8,  both  by  the  nervation  and  the  denticulation  of  the  borders. 
Species  of  the  same  type  are  described  from  Sotzka  and  Mount  Balca,  or  from 
the  Eocene.  I  cannot  consider  these  leaves  as  referable  to  a  species  of 
Lomatia,  for  the  reason  that  the  shaly  sandstone  where  they  abound  have  also 
numerous  scattered  seeds  and  scales  like  those  of  Myrica.  They  are  figured 
in  pi.  Ix,  fig.  8,  and  described  hereafter  as  Carpolithes  myricarum. 

Habhat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming  Territory,  in  soft  sandstone  above 
main  coal;  also   in   the  burned  red  shale  top  of  the  hills. 

myrica   acuminata,   Uug. 
Plate  XVII,  Figs.  1-4. 

Myrica  acuminata,  Ung.,  Flor.  of  Sotzka,  p.  30,  pi.  vi,  figs.  5-10 ;  pi.  vii,  fig.  9.— Heer,  Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  i,  p. 

102,  pi.  iv,  figs.  14-16;  pi.  vii,  fig.  6  i ;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  33,  pi.  vii,  fig.  1;  Fl.  v.  Bornst., 

p.  13,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  411. 
Dryandroides  acuminata,  Ett.,  Proteac.  d.  Vorw.,  p.  32.— Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv..  ii,  p.  103,  pi.  xcix,  figs.  17-21 ; 

pi.  c,  figs.  1-2. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  shining,  linear-lanceolate,  acaminate,  irregularly  dentate ;  nervation  obsolete. 

Variable  in  size,  from  four  to  eight  centimeters  long,  and  comparatively 
narrow,  these  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  upward  and 
acuminate,  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole,  irregularly  sharply 
dentate  on  the  borders.  Their  consistence  is  coriaceous,  the  surface  shining, 
and  the  nervation  obsolete,  at  least  toward  the  borders,  where  the  veins 
seem  directed  to  the  teeth,  but  not  entering  them,  linger  says  of  the  leaves 
of  his  species:  serraturis  equalibus,  minimis,  approximatis,  a  character  which 
does  not  seem  £o  be  in  accordance  with  what  is  represented  in  figs.  1  and 
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4  of  our  plate,  however  agreeing  with  the  denticulation  of  the  leaves  in  figs. 
2  and  3.  This  appears  to  be  a  mere  variation;  for  the  specimens  sent  for 
determination  are  numerous,  and  show  many  differences  in  the  forms  of  the 
leaves  and  the  denticulation  of  the  borders,  even  upon  the  same  leaf;  one  of 
them,  for  example,  represents  a  long  acuminate  leaf,  with  equally  serrate 
borders  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  teeth  are  close  and  unequal.  As 
the  specimens  from  one  of  the  localities  mentioned  below  have  much  smaller 
leaves,  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  described  from  Europe,  ours  may 
represent  a  different  species.  Saporta  considers  it  as  rather  allied  to  M.  ar- 
guta,  Heer,  and  M.  Zacchariensis,  Sap.,  both  Miocene. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  One  mile  west 
of  Florissant,  Colorado  {Dr.  A.  C.  Peale).  Mouth  of  White  River,  Utah 
{Prof.  W.  Denton). 

iTIyrica   Copeana,  Lesqz. 

"piatc  XVII,  Fig.  5. 
Mjjrica  Copeana,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  411. 

Leaves  laDceolate,  taper-pointed,  rounded  to  tlio  base,  deeply  doubly  serrate ;  nervation  penni- 
nerve,  craspedodronie. 

A  fine  leaf,  of  which  there  is  only  one  specimen,  about  eleven  centime- 
ters long  (the  point  and  base  are  destroyed),  three  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad  below  the  middle,  lanceolate,  gradually  acuminate,  rounded  or  truncate 
to  the  base,  doubly  serrate,  with  sharp  long  teeth  turned  up,  and  alternate 
smaller  ones,  the  first  entered  by  the  secondary  veins,  the  others  by  their 
branches  or  hy  thinner  shortened  secondary  ones.  The  lateral  nerves  are, 
near  the  base,  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  and  some  of  them  branch- 
ing once;  the  upper  veins  at  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence  are  all  simple, 
and  the  border  teeth  become  simple  also  and  equal.  The  areolation  mostly 
obsolete,  discernible  only  at  a  few  places,  where  a  thin  coating  of  coaly  matter 
covering  the  surface  is  erased,  is  in  small  quadrangular  meshes,  oblique  to  the 
secondary  nerves.  The  consistence  of  the  leaf  is  not  very  thick,  not  coria- 
ceous. This  species  is  distantly  comparable  to  Myrica  Graffil,  Heer,  FI. 
Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  176,  pi.  cl,  figs.  19,  20. 

Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  Colorado  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

myrica   undiilata},  Heer. 

Plate  XVII,  Figs.  C-8. 

Myrica  undalaia,Y{w.r,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  188,  pi.  cliii,  figs.  21-22. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  187.3,  p.  412. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  ovate- lanceolate  or  liuear-lauccolate,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  a  short  peti- 
ole; borders  regularly  and  deeply  undulate;  nervation  camptodrome. 

Leaves  variable  in  size,  about  five  centimeters  long,  one  to  two  centime- 
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ters  broad,  linear-oblong  or  ovate,  acuminate,  narrowed  in  a  curve  to  the  short 
petiole;  borders  more  or  less  deeply,  regularly  undulate;  secondary  veins 
curving  near  the  borders,  joining  the  midrib  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  of 
divergence  according  to  the  width  of  the  leaves,  with  shortened  ones  between 
them;  fibrillse  slightly  oblique  or  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  veins;  areola- 
tion  irregularly  quadrangular.  From  the  first  specimen  which  I  had  for 
examination  (fig.  8),  I  considered  the  leaf  as  positively  referable  to  that  of 
Heer;  but  from  the  comparison  of  other  and  more  perfect  specimens,  the 
leaves  seem  to  differ,  not  only  in  their  more  enlarged  size,  but  in  the  nerva- 
tion, the  secondary  veins  being  closer,  more  regularly  parallel,  separated 
generally  by  dissolved  intermediate  ones,  and  the  areolation  more  distinctly 
quadrangular.  Heer  also  describes  his  species  as  coriaceous.  These  leaves 
of  ours  are  not  quite  coriaceous,  though  somewhat  thick;  their  identity  with 
the  European  species  is  therefore  doubtful.  In  comparing  M.  undulata  to 
his  M.  obtusiluha,  represented  in  pi.  Ixx,  fig.  10  {loc.  cit.),  Heer  remarks,  as 
essential  difference,  the  thickness  of  the  midrib  in  this  last  species.  By 
this  character,  the  leaf  of  our  fig.  8  is  identified  with  M.  undulata,  while  by 
its  nervation,  close  secondary  veins,  and  intermediate  shorter  ones,  as  also  the 
linear  shape,  it  is  more  distinctly  allied  to  31.  obtusiloba. 
Habitat. — Elko,  Nevada  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

JXIyrica   nigricans,  Lesqx. 

Plate  XVII,  Figs.  9-12. 

Myrica  nigricam,  Lesqx.,  Sapplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  6. 

Leaves  nearly  sessile,  alternate,  oblong  or  linear-lauceolate,  acuminate,  ronnded-cnneate  to  the 
base,  obtusely  dentate ;  nervation  caniptodrome. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  much  like  those  of  the  former,  only  nar- 
rower, all  narrowly  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed  to  a  long  acumen, 
and  about  sessile  or  with  a  very  short  petiole  about  one  millimeter  long. 
They  are  more  or  less  unequal  at  the  base,  distantly  obtusely  dentate  in  the 
middle,  with  a  nervation  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  former  species, 
or  like  that  of  the  living  Myrica  CaUfornica  or  Myrica  gale.  The  substance 
of  these  leaves  is  not  coriaceous;  but  all  the  fragments  are  blackened  on 
their  surface,  and  apparently  dotted  with  oil-points,  as  in  the  common  Myrica 
cerifcra.  This  color  renders  them  easily  discernible  upon  the  yellow  sofl 
sandstone  of  the  locality. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  Wyoming,  northwest  of  the  station,  above  fish- 
bed  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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myrica   Bolnndcri,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XVU,  Fig.  17. 

Jlex  undulata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  410. 

Leaf  oblanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  dentate  at  the  top ;  secondary  veins  camptodrome. 

A  single  leaf,  about  six  cenlimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad  toward  the  point,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  obtusely  pointed  at  the  top, 
which  is  marked  by  a  few  teeth  on  each  side,  entire  downward,  and  gradually 
decreasing  to  a  broad,  wingedC!)  petiole  (broken);  middle  nerve  narrow;  sec- 
ondary nerves  at  irregular  distance  and  on  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  thin, 
camptodrome;  areolation  obsolete. 

Though  this  leaf  recalls  by  its  form  and  texture  species  of  Ilex  of  the 
present  time,  some  of  its  characters,  the  enlarged  base  of  the  leaf  the  narrow 
middle  nerve,  the  disposition  of  the  secondary  veins,  seem  to  refer  it  more 
probably  to  this  genus. 

Habitat. — Locality  unknown.  Check-number  H  1295,  sent  with  spe- 
cimens from  Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado,  and  apparently  from  the  same  place 

(Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Myrica   Liiidwif^iii  Scbp. 

Plate  LXV,  Fig.  9. 

Myrica  Ludwigii,  Schp.,  Pal.  V<5g^t.,  ii,  p.  545. 

Myrka  longifoUa,  Ludw.,  Palasont.,  viii,  p.  94,  pi.  xxviii,  figs.  8,  9;  xxix,  figs.  1,  3,  5,  6,  7;  xxx,  figs.  1, 
19;  Ix,  fig.  15.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  311. 

Leaves  of  middle  size,  subcoriaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  into  a  long  entire 
acumen,  distantly  deeply  dentate  in  the  middle ;  midrib  thick;  secondary  veins  subopposite,  open,  par- 
allel, curved  in  passing  to  the  borders,  camptodrome. 

This  leaf,  of  which  we  have  only  the  uppor  part,  a  little  more  than  one- 
half,  seems  evidently  referable  to  the  European  species  described  from  a  large 
number  of  specimens;  the  form  of  the  leaf,  with  its  long  acuminate  entire 
point,  corresponds  to  that  of  Ludwig  {loc.  cit.,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  8);  the  midrib  is 
somewhat  broader  in  the  American  specimen,  and  the  secondary  veins  at  a 
slightly  more  acute  angle  of  divergence;  but  these  characters  are  reproduced 
in  the  leaves  figured  by  the  German  author,  the  broad  midrib  in  fig.  1  of  pi. 
xxix,  and  the  more  oblique  secondary  veins  in  pi.  xxx,  fig.  1.  As  far  as  it  is 
seen  upon  our  fragment,  whose  areolation  is  obsolete,  the  details  of  nervation 
have  the  same  characters,  the  secondary  veins  curving  along  the  borders, 
and  the  teeth  being  entered  only  by  veinlets  outside  of  the  primary  areas. 
As  remarked  by  Schimper,  this  species  goes  to  the  same  group  as  Myrica 
acuminata,  etc.,  its  nearest  relation  among  the  living  species  being  M.  cerifera, 
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L.,  of  North  America.     The  fragment  indicates  a  leaf  membranaceous  or 
rather  subcoriaceous. 

Habitat. — Green  River  gruiip,  near  t-he  mouth  of  White  River,  Utah 

{Prof.  W.  Denton). 

§  2. — Leaves  pinnaieh/  lohed. 

COMPTONIA. 
niyrica   latiloba,  Heer,  var.  aciitiloba. 

Plate  XVII,  Fig.  13. 

Myrioa  latiloba,  Heer,  Flor.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  176,  pi.  cl,  figs.  12-15. 
Myrica  latiloba,  var.  acutiloba,  Leaqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  412. 

Leaf  membranaceoiis,  oblong-lauceolate,  cuueate  at  the  base  to  a  comparatively  long  slender 
petiole,  pinnately  divided  in  short  angular  acute  lobes;  secondary  veins  distinct,  open,  mixed. 

This  leaf  has  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  where  it  is  broken,  the  same 
character  as  those  described  by  Heer,  it  being  apparently  short,  abruptly 
narrowed  to  the  point.  As  the  nervation  is  of  the  same  character,  the  lower 
secondary  veins  very  open,  caraptodrome,  the  upper  ones  at  a  more  acute 
angle  of  divergence  and  entering  the  teeth  or  craspedodrome,  and  interme- 
diate, short,  very  thin;  secondary  veins,  soon  dissolved  into  the  reticulation, 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  but  the  acute  lobes.  Even  this  may  be 
casual  and  unimportant,  for  in  figs.  12  and  13  of  Heer  {loc.  cit.),  the  lowest 
lobes  are  mere  acute  teeth,  and,  in  our  figure,  the  upper  ones  are  apparently 
obtuse,  though  very  short.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  consider  this  leaf  as  a 
mere  variety  of  the  European  species,  that  I  have  from  the  Miocene  of 
Oregon,  John  Day  Valley,  near  Bridge  Creek,  a  specimen  of  a  leaf  preserved 
in  its  integrity,  and  exactly  concording  in  all  its  characters,  even  the  size,  with 
Heer's  species. 

Habitat. — Florissant,  near  Middle  Park,  Colorado  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

IWyrica  parti  ta,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XVII,  Fig.  14. 

Myrica  partita,  Lcsqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  413. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  narrow,  linear,  alternately  equally  divided  to  the  middle  nerve  into  equal, 
broadly  lanceolate,  acuminate  lobes,  slightly  denticulate  on  the  lower  borders ;  secondary  veins  three  in 
each  lobe,  parallel,  the  upper  one  longer,  passing  up  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  the  lower  ones  to  the  teeth. 

A  mere  fragment,  too  small  to  indicate  satisfactorily  the  characters  of 
the  leaf  It  is  comparable  to  the  species  of  Myrica  whose  type  is  M.  O^niti- 
gensis,  Al.  Br.,  which  are  common  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  But  for  the 
small  dcnticulation  of  tiie  borders,  it  would  be  identical  with  M.  incisa,ljndw. 
(Paleont.,  viii,  p.  9o,  pi.  xxx,  figs.  7-15).     This  ditlerence  is  an  important 
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one,  as  most  of  the  species  of  fossil  Comptonia  have  their  lobes  entire.  M. 
Matheroniana,  Sap.,  of  the  Armissau  of  France,  has  its  lobes  somewhat  den- 
ticulate toward  the  point. 

Habitat. — Elko,  Nevada  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

iUyrica  Br o !!(;■•■:> >'<■!«  Ett 

riato  X\n,  Kif;.  15. 
Driandra  nrongmarti,Ett.,  Foss.  V\.  voii  HUr.,  ]).  55,  pi.  xix,  fig.s.  1-26. 
Myriea  Ilronijniurti?,  hesq^.,  Auuual  Report,  18715,  p.  418. 

Luaf  linear,  i)iiiuately  divided  iuto  sliort,  slightly  obtuse  lobes;  nervation  obsolete;  secondary 
veins  craspedodrome. 

This  fragment  is  still  too  incomplete  for  a  satisfactory  determination. 
The  leaf  is  coriaceous,  the  details  of  nervation  obsolete,  and  by  its  lobate 
borders  it  is  intermediate  in  characters  between  the  leaves  described  as  Dri- 
andra Brongnarti,  Ett.  {loc.  cit.),  especially  like  fig.  20,  and  those  of  Myrica 
ophir,  Uug.  (El.  v.  Sotzka,  p.  30,  pi.  vi,  figs.  12-16). 

Habitat. — Elko,  Nevada  (Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

myrica  insigiiis,  Lesqz. 
Plate  LXV,  Figs.  7, 8. 
ilyrica  insignis,  Lesqx.,  Auuual  Report,  1874,  p.  312. 

Leaves  large,  membrauaceous,  narrowly  oval  or  oblong,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  piu- 
nately  lobed  ;  lobes  short,  deltoid,  acute,  turned  upward  ;  middle  nerve  thin  ;  secondary  veins  open,  par- 
allel, alternately  passing  up  to  ihe  poiut  oi  the  lobes  or  to  the  base  of  the  sinuses;  areolation  large, 
polygonal. 

The  two  fragments  of  this  beautiful  leaf  sufficiently  represent  its  char- 
acters. The  size  is  about  ten  centimeters  long,  nearly  four  centimeters  broad 
in  the  middle,  where  the  lobes  are  equal,  divided  to  about  one-third  of  the 
space  between  the  middle  vein  and  the  borders,  the  two  upper  pairs  being 
much  shorter  and  longer,  and  the  terminal  one  sharply  acuminate,  two  centi- 
meters long.  As  far  as  it  can  be  seen  at  the  base  of  fig.  7,  the  lower  lobes  are 
rapidly  diminishing  in  size  downward,  and  the  lowest  one  is  narrowed  down- 
ward and  slightly  decurrent  to  the  petiole.  The  nervation  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct; the  secondary  veins,  on  an  open  angle  of  divergence  of  about  60°, 
mostly  parallel,  are  mixed,  the  principal  ones  passing  up  in  a  slight  curve  to 
the  point  of  the  lobes;  the  others,  cpiite  as  thick,  going  up  to  the  base  of  the 
sinuses,  where  they  divide  into  two  branches,  curving  ami  anastomosing  along 
each  border,  with  fibrillaj,  which,  broken  and  branching  in  the  middle  of  the 
areas,  form  large  quadrate  or  irregularly  polygonal  areolae.  This  nervation 
has  the  true  character  of  that  of  tiie  Comptonia,  ])ut  no  fossil  species  offers 
a  point  of  comparison  ibr  this  one. 

Habitat. — Florissant,  Colorado  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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niyrica?  Lessigii,  Lesqx. 
Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  1. 
Myricaf  Leaalgii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  312. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  very  largo,  oblong  iu  outline,  deeply  pinnately  lobed ;  lobes  opposite,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  slightly  broader  iu  (be  lower  part,  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  separated 
to  near  the  midrib,  where  they  are  joined  in  broad  obtuse  sinuses;  middle  nerve  very  broad  ;  secondary 
veins  proportionally  thick,  mixed. 

If  the  leaf  represented  by  the  figured  fragment  does  belong  to  the 
Comptonia,  it  is  indeed  of  an  enormous  size,  for  the  preserved  part,  which 
seems  to  be  one-half  of  the  leaf  only,  is  twenty-two  centimeters  long,  and 
the  lobes,  from  the  middle  nerve  to  the  top,  measure  more  than  nine  centi- 
meters, showing  the  width  of  the  leaves  to  be  at  least  eighteen  centimeters. 
The  midrib  is  very  thick;  the  secondary  nerves  are  of  two  orders:  those  of 
the  first  are  strong,  ascend  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  and  branch  on  each  side; 
those  of  the  second  are  narrower,  and  come  out  of  the  middle  nerve  also. 
They  are  either  short,  passing  up  to  the  base  of  the  sinuses,  there  diverging  on 
each  side,  and  following  the  borders  in  festoons,  anastomosing  with  fibrillse, 
or  longer,  traversing  the  large  areas  between  the  base  of  the  secondary  veins 
and  the  borders  of  the  lobes,  dissolving  either  in  branches  or  fibrillse,  in  right 
angle,  as  in  the  former  species,  which  it  much  resembles  by  the  characters  of 
the  nervation.  The  ultimate  areolation  is  formed,  as  represented  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  figure,  by  subdivision  nearly  in  right  angle 
of  the  primary  areolae,  in  a  very  small  quadrangular  or  polygonal  reticulation. 

Though  the  characters  of  nervation  are  those  of  Comptonia,  remarkably 
similar  indeed  to  those  of  Myrica  {Comptonia)  Matheroniana,  Sap.  (fit.,  ii,  2, 
p.  93,  pi.  5,  fig.  7),  beautifully  represented  in  the  enlarged  figure  (7  a),  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  a  leaf  of  this  genus  as  large  as  the  one  represented 
here.  I  have  already  explained  what  reasons  induce  me  to  describe  it  in  this 
section.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Etudes,  quoted  above,  objects  to  this 
reference,  and  considers  the  fragment  as  part  of  a  leaflet  of  some  kind  of 
Araliacea,  like  Aralia  mulfifida.  Sap.  (fit.,  i,  1,  p.  115,  pi.  xii,  fig.  1),  a  leaf 
palmately  divided  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  petiole  in  nine-lobed  leaflets,  vary- 
ing from  six  to  twelve  centimeters  long.  The  mode  of  division  of  these 
leaflets  has  indeed  some  likeness  to  that  of  our  fragment,  but  the  characters 
of  nervation  are  somewhat  different.  I  am  unable  to  decide  the  question, 
from  want  of  materials  for  comparison.  The  consistence  of  this  leaf  seems 
to  have  been  hard,  thick,  and  membranaceous  at  the  same  time,  the  nervation 
being  clearly  defined  in  black  lines  upon  llx;  brown  color  of  Ihe  specimen. 

I  have  latelv  received,  from  Rev.  A.  Lakes  and  from  Golden,  a  number 
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of  specimens,  mostly  fragments  of  leaves,  which  represent  a  species  inter- 
mediate, by  its  characters,  the  form,  and  the  size,  between  this  and  the  former. 
The  nervation  is  of  Ihe  same  type.  These  fragments  show  such  an  intimate 
relation  between  M.  Lessigii  and  M.  insignis  that  both  appear  necessarily 
referable  to  the  same  generic  division. 

Habitat. — Coal  Creek,  Colorado,  in  clay  overlying  coal,  reached  by  a 
shaft  sixty  feet  deep  {Gen.  W.  H.  Lesdg). 

BETULACE^, 

BETULA,  Linn. 

The  distribution  of  this  genus  is  limited  at  our  epoch  to  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  a  few  of  its  species  ascending  to  the 
Arctic  zone.  Of  the  twenty-nine  species  described  in  the  Prodromus  of  De 
Candolle,  eight  inhabit  North  America,  four  of  them  exclusively  belonging 
to  its  flora.  The  numerous  species  of  Betula  described  from  the  Tertiary  of 
Europe,  thirty-nine,  are  especially  related  to  the  present  North  American 
forms,  as. are  also  the  few  recognized  in  our  geological  formations. 

The  generic  type  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  Cretaceous  period; 
for  we  have  already  two  species  described  from  tlie  Dakota  group  formation: 
Betuliles  dentlculata,  Heer;  Betula  beatriciam,  Lesqx.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented also  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  by  three  species,  two  of  them  in  the  flora 
of  S^zane;  by  four  in  the  Paleocene,  and  thirty  in  the  Miocene.  Of  these,  of 
course,  a  large  number  are  uncertain,  the  specific  determinations  from  leaves 
only  being  perhaps  more  unreliable  for  this  genus  than  for  any  other.  In 
this  country,  one  leaf  only  has  been  found  in  the  lignite  of  Golden,  doubtfully 
referable  to  Betula  gracilis,  Ludw.,  which  by  itself  is  already  of  uncertain 
relation,  the  only  leaf  which  represents  it  being  related  to  Populus  rather  than 
to  Betula.  Therefore  we  do  not  have  as  yet  any  positive  record  of  this  genus 
in  the  North  American  Lower  Eocene.  It  is  present,  however,  at  Evanston, 
or  in  Upper  Eocene,  by  two  species,  one  of  them  new;  also  at  Fort  Fetter- 
man,  a  Miocene  formation,  where  some  leaves  of  a  new  species  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  a  profusion  of  remains  of  Taxodium  miocenicum. 

Bctiiia   Vogdesii,  Lesqx. 

I'lato  XVII,  Figs.  18, 11). 

Beinla  Vogdeaii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  312. 

Leaves  sm.all,  thin,  t.val,  acnt(Oy  point.-d,  narrowed,  and  ronnded  to  the  petiole,  minutely  serru- 
late, penninerve ;  lateral  veins  parallel,  opposite  at  or  near  the  base, simple  or  the  lowest  ones  sparingly 
branching,  craspedodronie. 

These  leaves  vary  in  size  from  three  to  four  centimeters  long  aiwl  from 
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sixteen  to  twenty-five  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle;  their  form  is  nearly 
oval,  more  enlarged,  and  rounded  at  the  base,  which  seems  to  pass  down 
abruptly  from  near  the  petiole  as  decurring  to  it;  they  are  minutely  apiculate 
and  serrulate.  The  species  is  related  by  the  nervation  to  B.dentkulafa,  Goepp., 
(Schoss.  Fl.,  p.  12,  pi.  iii,  figs.  14,  15),  a  species  considered  by  European 
authors  as  identical  with  B.  caudata,  Goepp. 

Habitat. — Fort  Fetterman,  Indian  Territory  {Lieut.  Vogdes). 

Betula   gracilis?,   Ludw. 

Plate  XVII,  Fig.  20. 

Betula  gracilis,  Ludw.,  Pateont.,  viii,  p.  99,  pi.  xxsii,  fig.  4. — Lesqx.,  Aniiual  Keport,  1873,  p.  398. 

Leaf  small,  ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  distantly  serrate;  middle  nerve  thick;  secondary  veins  mixed, 
some  of  them  passing  up  in  a  curve  to  the  teeth,  simple. 

The  form  of  the  leaf  is  ovate,  apparently  rounded  at  the  base,  which  is 
destroyed;  the  secondary  nerves,  simple  and  curved  in  passing  up  to  the 
borders,  have  the  same  character  as  in  Ludwig's  figure  (loc.  cit.),  being,  how- 
ever, less  distinctly  camptodrome,  and  more  generally  running  to  the  point 
of  the  small  distant  obtuse  teeth.  The  European  species  is  already  of  doubt- 
ful reference  as  remarked  above,  and  therefore  this  fragment  of  a  leaf  is  still 
more  uncertain  in  its  determination. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Betula    Ooeppcrti,   Lesqz:. 

Plate  XVII,  Figs.  21-23. 

Betula  caudatal,  Goepp. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  293. 

Leaves  large,  ovate,  subcordato  or  rounded  at  the  base,  lanceolate-acuminate ;  borders  irregularly 
crenato-serrate ;  secondary  nerves  half  open,  subcamptodrome,  thin,  joined  by  close  nervilles  in  right 
angle. 

These  leaves  are  referable  to  Goeppert's  species  by  their  form,  their  size, 
and  their  nervation;  the  acumen  is  also  generally  inclined  on  one  side,  as  in 
the  European  species.  But,  as  remarked  from  a  number  of  specimens,  with 
borders  more  distinctly  preserved,  they  have  the  teeth  of  the  borders  of  a 
different  character,  not  turned  out  and  spinulose,  but  inclined  upward  and 
rather  obtuse,  as  seen  in  fig.  23  a,  enlarged.  The  veins,  whose  angle  of  diver- 
gence is  30°  to  40°,  are  obsolete  toward  the  borders,  appearing  either  to 
enter  the  points  of  the  largest  teeth,  or  to  be  effaced  and  lost  in  the  areolation, 
which  is  obsolete.     As  seen  in  fig.  21,  the  lower  veins  are  opposite. 

Habitat  .  Evanston,  Wyoming,  where  Dr.  A.  C.  Peak  collected  the 
first  specimens. 
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Bet  II I  :i  Steve  nsoni,   Lesqz. 

Plato  XVIII,  Figs.  1-5. 

Setula  Stevensoni,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Rejiort,  1871,  p.  21)3;  1S7-J,  pp.  38G,401. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  ovate,  tapering  or  rounded  to  an  obtuse  point,  subcordate  at  tbe  slightly 
unequal  base,  Kliort-petioled,  serrulate;  nervation  craspedodrome. 

The  leaves,  varying  in  size  from  four  to  seven  centimeters  long  and  three 
to  four  centimeters  broad,  are  ovate,  round-pointed,  serrate,  with  equal  short 
teeth  (fig.  3,  enlarged);  a  half-round  or  subcordate  base,  and  a  short  petiole; 
the  secondary  veins,  six  to  eight  pairs  on  each  side,  opposite,  at  or  near  the 
base,  pass  up  to  the  borders  nearly  straight,  scarcely  branching  under  an  angle 
of  divergence  of  40°,  joined  nearly  at  right  angle  by  strong  curved  nervilles, 
interrupted  by  the  veins.  I  found  at  Evanston,  in  connection  with  these 
leaves,  a  few  bracts  of  cones  of  Bctula,  one  of  them  similar  to  that  figured 
by  Heer  (Fl.  Arct.,  pi.  xxv,  fig.  25),  which  the  author  refers  to  B.  prisca. 
Another,  with  three  short-pointed  divisions,  appeared  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  fig.  30  {loc.  cit.),  named  Betula  Forshnmmeri.  One  of  them  or  perhaps 
both  forms  may  belong  to  our  species,  whose  leaves  are  abundant  at  the  same 
locality. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Utah  ;  Carbon,  Wyoming. 

ALNUS,  Tournef. 

As  seen  in  the  supplement  to  the  Cretaceous  Flora  of  Nebraska,  in 
Dr.  llayden's  xViinual  Report  for  1874,  p.  SSf),  the  two  forms  of  leaves  pre- 
viously referred  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora,  p.  62,  to  Alnus  and  Alnites  are 
considered  by  Saporta  as  ratlier  referable  to  Hamcnnelis  than  to  Alnus,  and 
have  been  accordingly  described  in  that  supplement  under  the  generic  name 
of  Hnmamelites.  At  the  same  time,  another  leaf  of  H.  {Alnus)  Kansaseanus, 
found  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  has  been  represented  in  pi.  vii,  fig.  4, 
of  that  same  supplement.  The  reference  indicated  by  the  name  of  Hama- 
melites  is,  however,  quite  as  uncertain  as  that  to  Alnus,  the  more  so  that  it  is 
not  confirmed  by  paleontological  records ;  for,  in  the  lowest  Eocene  of  Point 
of  Rocks,  a  species  of  Abms  or  Alnites  has  been  discovered,  while  as  yet 
no  species  of  HamameUs  has  been  found  in  the  North  American  Tertiary 
flora,  and  none  also  in  that  of  Greenland.  The  same  can  l)c  said  of  the 
Tertiary   flora  of  Europe,  where  one   species  only,   doubtfully   referable   to 
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Hamamelis,  is  described  in  the  Eocene  Flora  of  Sdzane.  Considering, 
then,  tlie  geological  records  in  regard  to  the  present  distribution  of 
species  in  the  North  American  flora,  it  would  be  more  rational  to  refer 
to  Alnus  those  Cretaceous  leaves,  and  to  regard  the  origin  of  this  genus  as 
Cretaceous. 

The  paleontologists  of  Europe  have  to  the  present  time  described 
twenty-nine  species  of  Alnus,  seven  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  (Eocene  and 
Oligocene),  and  twenty-two  from  the  Miocene  formations.  We  have  as  yet 
only  five  species  referred  to  this  genus,  one  from  the  Lower  Eocene,  and 
tour  from  the  Miocene;  of  these,  one  is  described  by  Dr.  Newberry  from 
the  Fort  Union  group,  and  two  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  CaHfornia 
and  Oregon.  This  apparent  diflference  in  the  distribution  of  this  genus  is 
ascribable  to  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the  North  American  Tertiary 
floras 

At  the  present  time,  fourteen  species  oi  Alnus  are  known  and  scattered 
over  the  boreal  hemisphere,  except  two  inhabiting  the  mountains  from  South 
Mexico  to  Chili.  Two  species  are  predominant  in  Europe,  one  south  along 
the  Mediterranean  shores  from  Italy  to  the  Caucasus,  another  a  northern  one, 
which  also  goes  eastward  to  Western  Asia;  two  others  are  still  found  in 
Europe,  more  rarely,  however,  and  none  exclusively  limited  to  that  continent. 
North  America  has  five  species,  two  of  which  exclusively  belong  to  its  flora, 
one  from  the  western  slope,  the  other  from  the  eastern  slope  only.  This 
distril)ution  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  that  indicated  by  the  Tertiary 
flora  of  this  confinent,  while  it  is  the  contrary  for  Europe,  which  counts 
twenty-eiglit  species  in  its  Tertiary,  and  has  none  at  our  time  exclusively 
pertaining  to  its  flora. 

Alniis    Kcfcrsteinii,  Gopp. 

Plate  XVIII,  Figs.  G-8;  Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  11. 

Alnites  Kefersteiuii,  Giipp.,  Nov.  Act.  N.  C,  xviii,  1,  p.  364,  pi.  xli,  figs.  1-19. 

Alnus  Kefersteiuii,  Ung.,  Chlor.  Prolog.,  p.  115,  pi.  xxxiii,  figs.  1-4. — Hcor,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  37,  pi.  Ixxi, 

iigs.  (i,  7. — LikUv.,  Paluiout.,  viii,  p.  97,   pi.  xxxi,  figs.  1-5,  xxxii,  figs.  1,  2. — Ett.,  Foss. 

Fl.  V.  Bil.,  p.  47,  pi.  xiv,  figs.  17-20.— Heer,  Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  ii,  p.  146,  pi.  xxv,  figs.  4-9;  Fl. 

Foss.  Alask.,  p.  28,  pi.  iii,  figs.  7,  8 ;  Mioc.  Bait.  Flor.,  p.  67,  pi.  xix,  figs.  1-13. — Lesqx.,  Annual 

Keport,  1871,  p.  292;  1872,  pp.  386,  401,  405. 

Leaves  of  medinni  size,  ovate,  obtusely  pointed  or  acuminate,  rounded-subcordate  at  base,  simply 
or  doubly  serrate ;  lat(!ral  nerves  and  their  divisions  craspedodrome. 

The  leaves  of  tliis  species  are  very  variable,  especially  in  the  denticula- 
tion  of  the  borders.    The  most  common  variety  is  that  represented  in  pi.  xviii, 
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figs.  6-8,  with  borders  doubly  serrate,  the  teeth  Ijeiiig  small  and  sometimes 
obsolete.  This  is  the  form  recognized  in  the  Miocene  of  Alaska,  Greenland, 
and  the  more  common  in  Eur()i)e.  The  base  of  the  leaves  is  rounded- 
subcordate,  the  lower  secondary  nerves  more  or  less  branching  The  other 
variety,  a  fragment  of  which  is  represented  in  pi.  Lxiv,  fig.  11,  has  the  borders 
either  simply  serrate  or  with  a  few  irregular,  large,  more  acute  teeth  ;  all  the 
teeth,  however,  being  larger  and  more  obtuse  than  in  the  former  variety. 
The  characters  of  the  nervation  are  the  same  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  the 
leaves  are  obtusely  pointed,  not  acuminate.  By  its  larger  obtuse  teeth,  the 
leaf  is  more  intimately  related  to  Alnus  nostratum,  Ung.,  as  described  by 
Ludw.  (Palseont.,  p.  98,  pi.  xxxi,  fig.  8).  But  this  last  species  has  the  leaves 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  those  of  A.  Kefersteinii,  represented  in  Fl.  Bait., 
loc.  cit.,  especially  fig.  9,  agree  entirely,  in  their  form  and  the  denticulation 
of  the  borders,  with  the  fragment  under  consideration. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming;   not  rare     The  fragment  represented 
on  pi.  lxiv,  near  Florissant,  Souti)  Park,  Colorado  (Z)r.  F.  V.  Hayden).     Nine 
miles  southeast  of  Green  River,  "Wyoming  {Win.  Clehurn). 
A.lnite8    iiisequilatcralis,  Lesqz. 
Plate  LXII,  Figs.  1-4. 
Alnites  inocquilateralis,  Lesqx.,  Annaal  Report,  1874,  p.  307. 

Leavej  rather  thin,  apparently  membranaceous,  very  variable  in  size  and  form,  broadly  oval, 
obtnse  or  obtusely  acuminate,  rounded  to  the  short  petiole,  distantly  crenato-serrate ;  lateral  nerves 
curving  to  the  borders,  either  entering  the  teeth  by  their  ends,  or  passing  under  them  to  follow  the 
borders  in  simple  festoons,  joining  the  teeth  by  small  branchlets. 

The  leaves  vary  in  size  from  four  to  eight  centimeters  long  and  from 
three  to  six  broad,  one  of  the  sides  measuring  generally  one-fourth  in  width 
more  than  the  other.  The  irregularity  in  the  number  of  the  veins  is  corre- 
spondingly great;  one  of  the  leaves,  the  smallest  (fig.  4),  for  example,  having- 
six  lateral  veins  on  the  left  side,  the  lower  much  branched,  while  the  other 
side  has  ten,  all  simple.  There  are  a  number  of  fragmentary  specimens  of 
the  largest-sized  leaves,  like  figs.  1  and  2,  and  these  appear  all  related  by 
their  outlines  and  the  nervation  to  Populus  Lebrunii,  Wat.,  a  species  which 
Saporta  considers  identical  with  his  Alnus  cardiojihylla,  S(iz.  Flor.,  p.  55,  pi.  iv, 
fig.  9,  and  pi.  xv,  fig.  8.  This  last  figure  especially  is  much  like  fig.  1  of  our 
plate,  merely  diflfering  by  the  form  of  the  teeth,  which,  in  the  American 
species,  are  broader  and  more  obtuse.  In  this  also  the  nervation  is  more 
distinctly  pennate,  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins  to  enter  the  teeth  by  their 
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extremity  is  more  marked.     The  inequilateral  shape  of  the  leaves  aud  the 
irregularity  of  nervation  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  living  species  of 
Alnus;  these  characters  are  seen,  however,  in  the  leaves  of  a  number  of  fossil 
species,  like  Alnus  cychidum,  Ung.,  A.  sporadum,  Saj).,  A.  cardiophylla,  etc. 
Habitat. — Alkali  Station,  Wyoming  {IVm.  Clehurn). 

CUPULIFER^. 

OSTRYA,  Michx. 

By  their  form  and  nervation,  the  leaves  of  this  genus  resemble  those  of 
Carpinus  and  Betula.  The  teeth  of  the  borders  are  smaller  than  those  of 
Carpinus,  and  they  do  not  bear  any  secondary  teeth  upon  their  anterior  face. 
As  yet,  we  have  no  fossil  remains  referable  to  this  genus  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can fossil  floras.  The  capsule  of  the  fruit,  which  is  veined  in  its  length  and 
vesicular,  is  easily  recognized,  though  the  leaves  may  not  be  distinct  from 
those  of  Carpinus.  In  the  European  Tertiary  Flora,  the  genus  Ostrya  is 
represented  by  six  species,  one  of  them  Eocene,  another  of  doubtful  refer- 
ence; the  others  all  Miocene.  The  present  flora  has  only  two  species,  one 
eastern,  in  southern  Europe,  extending  from  France  to  the  Lebanon  Mount- 
ains; the  other,  O.  Virginica,  exclusively  belongs  to  this  continent,  having 
also  a  wide  range  of  distribution,  or  from  New  Brunswick  to  Lake  Winnipeg, 
in  30°  of  longitude,  and  from  55°  of  latitude  north  to  20°  in  Mexico,  where 
the  species  has  been  found  near  Jalapa,  and  still  more  south,  in  the  mountains 
of  Orizaba.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  one  species,  at  least,  of  Ostrya 
may  be  found  in  the  American  Tertiary. 

CARPINUS,  Linn. 

The  geological  distribution  of  this  genus  does  not  agree  in  Europe 
and  in  North  America,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  at  least.  While  here  two  spe- 
cies only  are  known  by  their  leaves,  from  specimens  obtained  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  Parks,  the  paleontologists  of  Europe  have  described  seventeen 
species  from  leaves,  and  eight  from  the  fruits  or  from  involucres.  It  is  pro- 
bable, as  Schimper  supposes,  that  a  number  of  these  species  will  have  to 
be  eliminated  by  more  careful  researches.  However,  the  predominance  of 
this  genus  is  marked  in  a  high  degree  in  Europe  in  com])arison  to  what  it  is 
here.  The  genus  appears  already  in  the  Eocene  of  Sezanne  by  the  leaves 
of  two  species;   the  others  are  Miocene;  only  one  is  referred  to  the  Plio- 
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cene.  Of  the  five  living  species  of  Carpinus,  one  is  now  found  in  luiropc, 
passing  east  into  Asia,  following  about  tlie  same  geographical  distribution  as 
Ostrya  carpinifolia.  One  also,  C.  Americana,  is  exclusively  limited  to  the 
North  American  continent,  having  apparently  the  same  range  as  Ostiya 
Virginica,  of  which  it  is  a  constant  associate.  It  ranges  toward  the  north  as 
far  as  Lake  Superior,  and  its  presence  is  recorded  in  Florida  by  Cliaj)man. 
Gray,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  States,  places  it  in  the  list 
of  the  species  which  range  through  15°  to  19°  of  latitude. 

Carpinus   g:i'andis,  Ung. 

Plate  XIX,  Fis.  9;  Plate  LXIV,  Figs.  8-10. 

Carpinus  grandis,  Ung.,  Sillog.,  iii,  p.  G7,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  1-13;  Icouogr.,  pi.  xx,  fig.  4. — Heer,  FI.  Tert. 
Helv.,  ii,  p.  40,  pi.  ixxi,  figs.  19  b,  c,  d,  e,  Ixxii,  figs.  2-'M,  Ixxiii,  figs.  2-4 ;  Fl.  Foss.  Arct., 
p.  103,  pi.  xlix,  fig.  9;  Fl.  Fobs.  Alask.,  p.  29,  pi.  ii,  fig.  12,  etc. — Lesqx.,  ADDual  Keport, 
1874,  p.  313. 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  doubly  serrate ;  secondary  nerves  close, 
parallel,  straight  to  the  borders,  simple  or  scarcely  branching. 

The  leaves  vary  in  size,  from  three  to  ten  centimeters  long  and  from  two 
to  five  centimeters  broad:  their  nervation  is  sharply  marked,  for  the  second- 
ary veins  at  least,  which,  nearly  always  simple,  parallel,  close,  pass  straight  to 
the  borders  in  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  of  divergence,  according  to  the  width 
of  the  leaves.  These  are  mostly  oblong  and  taper-pointed  or  acuminate;  their 
base  is  generally  round,  or  subtruncate.  In  fig.  9  of  plate  Ixiv,  the  base  a})pears 
cuneate;  but  the  leaf  seems  to  have  been  lacerated  on  both  sides.  This,  how- 
ever, if  even  the  base  of  the  leaf  was  wedge-shaped,  could  not  separate  it  from 
the  species,  as  some  of  the  leaves  figured  by  the  authors  are  more  or  less 
acutely  cuneate  to  the  base.  The  nervilles  are  extremely  thin  and  scarcely 
perceivable  upon  our  specimens;  fig.  9  of  pi.  xix  has  the  lateral  veins  more 
distant,  and  the  substance  of  the  leaf  is  apparently  of  a  thicker  consistence, 
membranaceous  or  subcoriaceous.  For  this  reason  I  considered  this  leaf  at 
first  as  a  Quercus,  under  the  name  of  Q.  Elkoana  (Annual  Report,  1873, 
p.  413).  Heer,  however  {loc.  cit.),  has  in  fig.  24  a  leaf  with  the  veins  nearly  as 
distant;  and  the  doubly  serrate  borders,  with  simple  secondary  veins,  more 
evidently  relate  this  fine  fragment  to  this  species,  especially  comparable  to 
fig.  2  b,  pi.  Ixxiii,  of  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv. 

Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).     Elko  Station, 
Nevada  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 
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CORYLUS,  Toum. 

This  genus  at  our  time  is  represented  in  the  northern  hemisphere  only. 
Of  the  seven  species  by  which  it  is  now  known,  two  inhabit  eastern  Asia; 
three  are  found  in  Europe,  none  being  confined  to  that  continent,  however,  for 
two  extend  to  Asia  and  one  to  Algeria.  Two  belong  exclusively  to  North  Am- 
erica: Corylus  Americana,  wiiose  range  of  distribution  is  from  Florida  to 
Saskatshawan,  and  C.  rostrata,  which  does  not  go  southward  far  beyond  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  ascends  only  to  the  great  lakes.  In  the  fossil  flora, 
three  species  only. are  known  by  their  leaves  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 
One  of  them  is  nearly  exclusively  Arctic,  its  remains  being  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Miocene  of  Greenland.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  common 
in  the  same  formation  of  Alaska,  and  appears  more  rarely  in  the  Miocene  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  specimens  figured  as  marked  below  are  from 
Carbon  and  the  Washakie  group;  some  fragments,  in  a  bad  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  therefore  somewhat  uncertain,  have  been  found  at  Evanston.  Four 
species  of  Corylus  are  described  from  the  Union  group  by  Dr.  Newberry. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  leaves  of  C.  Mac  Quarrii  with  those  of  our  present 
species,  it  appears  certain  that  these  had  their  origin  in  geological  times  as 
far  up  as  the  Miocene  at  least,  and  also  that  their  present  characters  and  their 
distribution  agree  with  those  of  their  ancestors. 

Corylus    mac  Quarrii,  (Forbes)  Heer. 

Plate  XVm,  Figs.  9-11. 

AlnitesT  Mac  Qitarrii,  Forbes,  Qn.irt.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  1851,  p.  103. 

Cwylui  Mac  Quarrii,  Heer,  Fl.  Arct.,  p.  104,  pi.  viii,  figs.  9-12,  ix,  figs.  1-8,  xvii,  fig.  bd,  lix,  fig.  7o,  p. 

138,  pi.  xxi,  fig.  11  c,  xxii,  figs.  1-6,  xxiii,  fig.  1,  p.  149,  pi.  xxvi,  figs.  1  a,  2-4,  xxi,  fig.  5  ;  Fl. 
'  Foss.  Alask.,  p.  29,  pi.  iii,  fig.  9,  pi.  iv;  Foss.  Fl.  of  N.  Greenl.,  p.  469,  pi.  xliv,  fig.  11a, 

xlv,  fig.  66;  Spitzb.  Fl.,p.  56,  pi.  xi.figs.  10-13,  xiii,  fig.  35  6.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871, 

p.  292 ;  Supplemeut,  p.  9. 
AInu»  pseudoglutinosa,  Goepp.,  Tert.  Fl.  d.  Polar  Gcg.,  1861. 
Corylus  grosae-serrala,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  44,  pi.  Ixxiii,  figs.  18, 19. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  very  variable,  oblong  or  oval,  pointed  or  acuminate,  ronnded,  truncate  or 
omargiiiate  at  the  base,  triply  serrate,  penninerved ;  lateral  veins  thick,  branching,  craspedodromo,  like 
their  divisions. 

The  immense  number  of  specimens,  some  of  them  in  a  p.3rfect  state  of 
preservation,  which  have  been  examined  by  Prof  Heer,  have  enabled  him  to 
compare  the  various  forms  of  these  leaves,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  same  spe- 
cies. Seen  separately  in  two  or  three  fragmentary  specimens,  Hke  those  fig- 
ured here,  it  is  difficult  to  find  their  points  of  identity,  and  therefore  easy  to 
refer  each  leaf  to  a  diiferent  species.     The  surface  of  these  Corylus  leaves  is 
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always  rough;  the  secondary  veins  and  their  divisions  are  traced  deep  into  the 
derm,  and  the  nervilles  are  also  dccj)  and  distinct,  thougli  the  details  of  areola- 
tion  are  rarely  so.  It  is  always  ditficult,  in  our  specimens  at  least,  to  recognize 
tlie  triple  denticulation  of  the  borders,  the  teeth  sometimes  appearing  siujple, 
and  being  generally  more  or  less  destroyed  or  erased. 

Habitat.— Carbon  Station,  Wyoming;  Washakie  group  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Hat/den).  I  have  not  seen  as  yet  any  specimens  of  the  species  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Green  River  and  the  Parks.  Those  from  the  Lower 
Lignitic  are  indistinct  and  scarcely  determinable. 

FAGUS,  Toumf. 

One  of  the  more  clearly  defined  generic  types  of  the  Cretaceous  Dakota 
group  flora  is  that  of  Fagus.  Two  species,  described  from  leaves  (they 
may,  however,  represent  one  only),  have  been  published  from  this  formation, 
Fagus  polydada  (Lesqx.,  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surveys  of  the  Territo- 
ries, vol.  vi,  p.  G7,  pi,  v,  fig.  G)  and  F.  crelacea  (Newby.,  Notes  on  the  Later 
Extinct  Floras  of  N.  A.,  p.  23).  From  this  it  seems  that  a  genus  whose  origin 
is  recognized  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  which,  by  the  wide  distribution  of  one 
of  its  species  at  the  present  time  through  the  eastern  slope  of  the  North 
American  continent,  furnishes  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  its  forests, 
should  have  left  its  traces  through  the  intermediate  geological  formation 
by  an  abundance  of  its  fossil  remains.  As  yet,  it  is  not  the  case.  No  posi- 
tively determinable  fossil  leaves  referable  to  Fagus  have  been  observed  in  the 
Lower  Lignitic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  none  either  in  the  higher  stage 
of  the  Eocene  at,Evanston  or  in  the  Miocene  of  Carbon.  The  speci&s 
described  here  below  as  Fagus  FeronicB  is  from  the  Upper  Tertiary  (Miocene) 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even,  as  it  may  be  seen  from  the  remarks  in 
the  description,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  leaves  referred  to  it  truly  belong 
to  this  genus.  We  have  to  go  higher  still  in  the  Tertiary  formations,  or  in 
the  Pliocene  of  the  Chalk  Bluffs  of  California,  to  find  vegetable  remains  as 
distinctly  identifiable  with  Beech  as  are  those  of  the  Cretaceous.  This  may 
seem  a  strange  inconsistency  of  distribution.  It  may  be  accounted  for,  as  in 
other  analogous  cases,  by  our  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  geological 
floras  of  this  continent,  represented  as  they  still  are  by  comparatively  scanty 
materials.  The  proof  is,  that  fruits  of  Fagus,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of 
the  living  species,  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  Lignitic  of  Tennessee  and 
10  T  F 
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Mississippi,  and  described  as  Fagvs  ferruginea,  in  the  Geological  Report  of 
Tennessee,  1869, 11.427, pl.K,  fig.ll.  Prof.  Heer  also  identifies  two  species  of 
Fagus  in  the  Miocene  of  Alaska,  whose  synchronism  with  the  Lignitic  dcp<js- 
its  of  Carbon  is  evinced  by  a  number  of  identical  specific  types.  One  of 
those  Alaska  species,  Fagus  Antipoji,  is  in  the  Chalk  Bluifs  formation  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  another,  jP.  castantcefolla,  Heer,  is  recognized  in  the  Miocene  of 
Oregon.  Therefore  the  persistence  of  the  generic  type  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  North  American  Tertiary  seems  sufficiently  established. 

Besides  the  two  uncertain  species  of  the  Eocene  of  France,  European 
paleontologists  have  recognized  tea  fossil  species  of  Beech,  mostly  Miocene; 
two  of  them  ranging  from  Greenland  to  Italy  and  Syria.  All  except  one  are 
intimately  allied  to  the  living  species  of  North  Europe  and  North  America, 
Fagus  ferruginea.  Ait.,  and  Fagus  sylvatica,  Linn.,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  Japanese  F.  Siebo/di,  Endl.,  or  to  the  northern  types.  The  other  living 
species,  twelve  in  number,  all  inhabit  the  austral  hemisphere,  and  to  one  of 
these,  F.  obligua,  Mirb.,  of  Chili,  one  Miocene  species  only,  F.  pi/gnma,  Ung., 
from  Euba;a,  is  comparable. 

Fat; us  Fcronise,  Ung. 
Plate  XIX,  Figs.  1-3. 

Fagus  Ftronia,  Ung.,  Cblor.  Protog.,  p.  106,  pi.  xxviii,  fig8.  3,4.— Ett.,  Bcitr.  z.  Fobs.  F1.  v.  Tokay  (Sitz.- 
Ber.  d.  K.  K.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.),  xi,  p.  799;  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  i,  p.  50,  pi.  xxv,  figs.  12-20.— Lesqx., 
Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  413. 

Fagus  Deucalioiiis,  Ung.,  Icouogr.,  p.  38,  pi.  xviii,  fig.  24. 

Vhnus  qitercifulia,  Ung.,  Chlor.  Protog.,  p.  96,  pi.  xxv,  fig.  5. 

Qttercus  myricafolia,  Ung.,  Iconogr.,  p.  37,  pi.  xviii. 

Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  pointed  or  acuminate,  narrowed  or  broadly  wedge-form  to  a  compara- 
tively long  petiole;  borders  irregularly  dentate;  secondary  veins  simple,  parallel,  craspedodrome, 
scarcely  carved  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

The  three  leaves  referred  here  to  this  species  agree  so  exactly  in  all 
their  characters  with  those  published  by  the  European  authors,  as  seen  above, 
and  also  with  the  description  in  Schimper  (Pal.  V^get.,  ii,  p.  603),  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  their  identity.  Their  size  is  variable;  their 
ovate-acuminate  form,  their  irregular  dentation,  the  comparatively  long  peti- 
ole, the  distribution,  and  also  the  degree  of  divergence  of  the  secondary  veins, 
are  the  same.  The  American  forms  appear  only  slightly  more  acutely  nar- 
rowed to  the  petiole,  but  a  difference  of  the  same  kind  is  remarked  between 
the  leaves  figured  by  the  authors,  as  between  figs.  3  and  4  of  jjI.  xxviii  of 
Ung.  Chlor.  Protog.,  and  therctbre  cannot  be  considered  as  specific.  It  is, 
however,  questionable  if  all  these  leaves  may  be  referred  to  Fagus.     This 
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uncertainty  is  evident  from  Unger's  synonymy,  and  is  still  more  forcibly 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  no  species  ol  Fagvs  has  leaves  with  doubly  den- 
tate borders.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which  has  to  be  decided  I)y 
European  authors. 

Habitat. — Elko,  Nevada  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope).  The  two  specimens  from 
Golden  described  under  this  specific  name  in  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  i578, 
are  mere  fragments,  too  imperfect  for  satisfactory  determination.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  single  leaf  referred  to  Fagus  Deucalionis,  Ung.,  from 
Evanston  specimens,  in  Annual  Report,  1871.  p.  292. 

aUERCUS,  Linn. 

The  distribution  of  the  Oaks  at  (he  present  time  affords  .some  interesting 
data,  which  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  what  is  known  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  genus  in  the  geological  times. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  species  described  in  the  Prodromus,  the 
North  American  continent  has  for  its  share  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
tliirty  of  which  belong  to  the  United  States,  including  New  Mexico,  and 
eighty-five  to  Mexico,  most  of  them,  at  least ;  for  a  few  species  descend  far- 
ther south  to  Costa  Rica,  even  to  New  Granada,  one  of  these  being  found  in 
the  mountains  near  Bogota,  5°  north  of  the  equator.  Of  the  twenty-five 
species  which  are  credited  to  Europe,  nine  are  Mediterranean,  passing  to 
North  Africa  and  to  Western  Asia.  None  but  these  Mediterranean  species 
have  been  found  upon  the  continent  of  Africa.  From  Asia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species  are  described,  a  large  number  from  the  southern  peninsula 
and  from  the  depending  islands,  Java  and  Sumatra;  even  a  few  from  the 
Philippines  and  Celebes  Lslands.  In  that  continent,  the  genus  extends  its 
representatives  to  5°  south  of  the  equator.  Japan  is  credited  with  nineteen 
species.  From  this  we  see  that  the  Oaks  belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere 
nearly  exclusively,  as  very  few  species  pass  below  the  equator  in  Asia,  and 
as  South  America,  Australia,  and  Africa  (except  those  of  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean)  have  none.  This  fact  is  worth  remarking,  as  the  range 
of  habitat  of  the  Oaks  is  as  variable  as  the  characters  of  their  leaves;  and 
therefore  they  should  have,  more  than  any  other  genera,  by  their  facility  of 
adaptation  to  every  kind  of  climatic  circumstance,  a  world-wide,  or  at  least 
a  more  general,  distribution.  Considering  the  species  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  United  Stales,  Gray's  Statistics  of  the  Flora  gives  to  Quercus  j>aluslris  a 
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range  of  6°  only,  while  Q.  rubra,  Q.  alba,  and  Q.  obtusiloba  have  their  place 
in  the  list  of  the  species  ranging  from  nineteen  to  twenty-nine  degrees  of 
latitude. 

The  disposition  of  Oaks  to  constitute  varieties  by  hybridity  is  well 
known.  This  has  rendered  the  specification  of  many  of  their  forms  very 
difficult  and  uncertain.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  same  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  a  number  of  the  fossil  forms  referred  to  this  genus,  and 
which  are  identifiable  by  leaves  only,  the  most  variable  and  diversified  organ- 
ism of  all. 

Considering  what  is  known  of  Oaks  in  geological  times,  species  of 
Quercus  are  positively  and  distinctly  represented  in  the  Cretaceous;  at  least, 
if  we  admit  as  representatives  of  this  genus  the  leaves  of  the  Cretaceous  of 
Belgium,  which  have  been  separated  by  Debey  and  d'Ettingshausen,  under 
the  generic  name  of  Dryofhyllum,  for  reasons  which  have  not  been  as  yet 
satisfactorily  explained.  These- leaves  have  the  same  characters  as  certain 
species  of  Oaks;  and,  compared  for  their  nervation,  their  form,  even  their 
consistence  to  those  of  some  of  the  North  American  living  species,  they  do  not 
present  any  mentionable  diflference.  The  fine  leaf,  for  example,  described  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Cretaceous  Flora,  Annual  Report,  1874,  as  BryophyUum 
{Quercus)  latifolium,  p.  340,  pi.  vi,  fig.  1,  is  like  a  counterpart  of  some  leaves  of 
Quercus  bicolor;  and  that  of  Quercus primordialis  of  the  Cretaceous  Flora  (Rep. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  of  theTerr.,  vol.  vi,  p.  64,  pi.  v,  fig.  7)  is  equally  similar  to  leaves 
of  Q.  prinos.  The  section  of  the  Willow-oaks,  the  Salicifolioe,  established  by 
Schimper  for  species  with  entire  leaves,  is  less  definitively  recognized  in  the 
Cretaceous.  Tlie  characters  of  Quercus  salicifolia  and  Q.  cuneata,  Newby., 
like  those  of  Q.  Ellsworthiana,  Lesqx.,  do  not  exclusively  pertain  to  Oaks; 
therefore  the  relation  of  the  leaves  representing  these  forms  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  However,  the  evidence  afforded  to  this  question  by  geological 
records  seems  to  prove  the  origin  of  at  least  two  different  types  of  Oaks  in 
the  Cretaceous ;  for  the  Paleocene  of  France  has  five  species,  described  by 
Watelet,  and,  besides  those  which  are  mentioned  here  below,  five  others 
have  been  recently  observed  by  Saporta  in  the  Gelinden  formation,  which, 
considered  for  a  long  time  as  Upper  Cretaceous,  is  now  "definitively  recog- 
nized as  the  lowest  member  of  the  Eocene  of  that  country.  Three  of  these 
Oaks,  according  to  the  author's  remarks,  go  to  the  section  Lepklobalanus, 
the  two  others   represent  that  of   Cerris.     Higher  into  the    Tertiary,  the 
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European  authors  describe  a  few  species  fioin  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  still 
a  larger  number  from  the  upper  measures,  the  Oligocene  or  Armissan.  It  is, 
liowever,  in  the  Miocene  that  the  genus  reaches  its  full  development;  and,  judg- 
ing from  data  obtained  from  the  study  of  tin;  North  American  Tertiary  floras, 
the  predominance  of  Oaks  increases  even  into  the  Upper  Miocene  and  the 
Pliocene,  for,  in  fifty  species  which  represent  the  flora  of  the  Chalk  Bhiffs  of 
California,  nine,  or  more  than  seventeen  per  ceut.,  belong  to  Quercus.  This 
proportion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  estimated,  is  far  above  tliat  of  the  Oaks  in  the 
present  North  American  flora;  for,  counting  the  arborescent,  or  woody  hard 
species,  which  could  be  preserved  by  fossilization,  in  supposing  analogous 
circumstances,  the  Oaks  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  United  States  would  not 
constitute  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  its  flora. 

Prof  W.  P.  Schimper,  in  his  Pak^ontologie  Vdgdtale,  describes  one 
hundred  and  sixty  fossil  species  of  Oaks,  which  he  distributes  in  tive  different 
sections : — 

In  the  first,  that  of  the  Salicifolia,  he  has  forty-seven  species,  four  of 
which  are  Cretaceous,  twelve  Eocene,  and  tliirty-one  Miocene.  Among  the 
Eocene  species,  he  places  three  described  from  Vancouver's  Island. 

In  the  second  section,  which  includes  the  si^ecies  with  serrate  or  dentate 
leaves,  he  has  thirty-nine  species,  three  of  which  are  Cretaceous  and  five 
Eocene ;  of  these,  three  are  North  American.  This  disproportion  in  the  distri- 
bution is  rather  uncertain,  however,  and  explainable  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
Eocene  floras  of  Europe,  that  of  Mount  Bolca,  for  example,  are  still  unknown, 
and  also  J)y  the  reason  that  some  species  referable  to  this  section  are  described 
by  Schimper  under  the  generic  name  of  Dryophyllum.  Of  these,  the  S(izanne 
flora  (Lower  Eocene)  has  four;  that  of  Gelinden,  a  still  lower  formation,  has 
five  (these  published  since  the  Pal^ontologie  Vc^gt'tale  was  out);  and  two 
more  have  been  more  recently  discovered  in  the  Point  of  Rocks  measures 
of  Wyoming,  which,  l)y  its  flora,  characterizes  the  lowest  Tertiary  of  this 
country. 

Schimper's  third  section  has  the  species  with  coriaceous,  few-nerved, 
or  indistinctly  nerved  leaves,  which  are  generally  of  difficult  and  uncertain 
determination.  It  contains  thirty  species,  three  Oligocene,  one  Quaternary, 
the  other  Miocene.  Quercus  aculiloha,  a  well-characterized  Oligocene  species 
of  this  section,  has  been  found  also  at  Golden  in  the  Lower  Lignitic  of 
Colorado. 
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The  fourth  section,  for  lobalo-crenate  leaves  and  craspedoclrome  secondary 
veins,  has  only  fonr  species,  which,  I  think,  should  l)e  placed  in  the  second 
division ;  for  Quercvs  castanea  and  Q.  furcinervis  are  evidently  derivations 
of  Dryophyllum,  or  referable  to  the  same  section ;  while  Q.  ehpnodrys  and 
Q.  Deuterogeva,  two  species  of  Unger,  are  comparal)le  to  Q.  prinoides  and 
Q.  montana,  a  type  of  the  North  American  flora,  which,  as  seen  above, 
appears  also  derived  from  Dryophyllum. 

To  the  fifth  section  pertain  the  species  with  sinuate-lobed  borders,  like 
those  of  our  White  Oaks.  It  has  only  twelve  species,  all  Miocene,  especially 
Upper  Miocene.  As  yet,  this  type  is  recognized  in  the  Tertiary  flora  of  this 
continent  by  one  species  only  from  the  Pliocene  of  California.  However, 
Q.  Furuhjelmi,  Heer,  from  Alaska,  is  placed  by  Schimper  in  this  section,  and 
as  this  species  is  closely  allied  on  one  side  to  the  Cretaceous  Dryophyllum 
(Quercus)  latifolimn,  on  the  other  to  the  present  Q.  hicolor,  we  may,  without  a 
too  hazardous  hypothesis,  consider  this  group  as  identical  with  the  former,  the 
leaves  passing,  by  the  deepening  of  the  obtuse  teeth  into  lobes,  to  Q..  alba, 
Q.  ?nacrocarpa,  etc.,  and,  by  narrowing  them  into  more  acute  teeth,  to  Q.prinos, 
or  to  the  fossil  species  Q.  pseudo-cast anea,  Q.  furcinervis,  etc. 

The  last  section  of  Schimper  is  reserved  for  the  doubtful  species,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  two  of  them  known  only  by  fruits. 

From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  different  groups  of  Oaks  of  the 
North  American  present  flora,  at  least  those  of  the  eastern  slope,  have  their  origin 
recorded  in  the  Cretaceous  by  some  related  specific  types;  that  the  original 
characters,  those  pertaining  to  the  fourth  section,  are  recognized  in  species 
of  the  Eocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  that  perhaps  even  the  genus 
takes  its  preponderance  in  North  America,  as  in  Europe,  during  the  Miocene 
period,  especially  in  this  country  in  the  Pliocene. 

§  I. — Leaves  with  entire  borders. 
Quercus    neriifolia,    Al.  Br. 

Plate  XIX,  Figs.  4,5. 

QuercM  neriifolia,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  45,  pi.  Ixxiv,  figs.  1-6,  16  a,  b,  c,  d  (acorns),  pi.  Ixxv,  fig. 
2;  iii,  p.  178,  pi.  clii,  fig.  a.— Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  403.— Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  p.  54.— 
Gaud.,  Cont.,  vi,  p.  12,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1. — Lesqx.,  Annu.il  Report,  1873,  p.  413. 

Qucreus  Jignitum,  Al.  Br.,  Stizenb.  Verz.,  p.  77. — Heer,  Ueber  iler  Tert.  Fl.,  p.  53. 

Quercus  commutata,  Heer,  Fl.  Tort.  Helv..  pp.  14,21. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  with  polished  surface,  narrowly  lanceolate,  gradually  tapiriug  toward  the 
base;  middle  nerve  thick  and  deep;  secondary  veins  on  a  very  open  angle  of  divergence,  sparingly 
branching  toward  the  borders,  where  they  are  effaced  ;  generally  separated  by  shorter  intermediate 
tertiary  veins. 
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The  two  specimens  referred  1o  this  species  are  very  imperfect.  One 
(fig.  5),  with  coriaceous  texture,  smoolh  surface,  gradually  narrowed  down- 
ward, has,  however,  the  characters  of  this  species,  especially  as  marked  by  Heer 
{Joe.  cit.,  figs.  3,  4).  The  secondary  veins  are  close,  open,  on  an  angle  of 
divergence  of  60°,  with  shorter  intermediate  tertiary  veins.  The  fragment 
represented  in  fig.  4  is  less  distinctly  identified  with  this  species  by  the  coria- 
ceous substance  of  the  leaf,  its  open  veins  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  thick 
midrib,  toward  the  base,  and  more  evidently  branching  near  the  border. 

Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  west  of  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado  {Dr.  A.  C. 
Peak),  specimen  represented  in  fig.  4.  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  {Dr. 
F.  V.  Haijden),  specimen  represented  in  fig.  5. 

Querciis  straiuinea,    Lesqz. 
riate  XIX,  Figs.  6,7. 
Qutrcim  siraminea,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  ]>.  ,373. 

Leaves  variable  in  size,  broadly  ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  ronnded  downward,  or  narrowed  to  a 
short  petiole;  secondary  veins  parallel,  on  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  camptodrome. 

These  leaves  seem  to  represent  two  different  species.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  common  character,  that  of  the  yellowish,  shining,  secondary  veins, 
which  I  have  not  seen  on  any  other  species  of  fossil  plants  of  this  locality. 
The  leaf  in  fig.  6  is  smaller,  with  the  secondary  veins  at  a  more  acute  angle 
of  divergence;  it  has,  however,  the  same  character  of  nervation,  shorter 
intermediate  tertiary  veins,  and  more  or  less  distinct  veinlets,  oblique  to  the 
secondary  veins.  In  both  leaves,  also,  tlie  basilar  veins  are  marginal,  and 
ascend  to  the  branches  of  the  secondary  nerves  above.  This  species  is  dis- 
tantly related  by  its  nervation  to  Quercus  Des/ocsi,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.),  as 
represented  in  pi.  Ixxviii,  fig.  7,  a  species  which  shows  in  different  fragments 
(figs.  6  and  14)  a  marked  diversity  in  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  in  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  secondary  veins. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Quercus   ciilorophylla,  Ung. 

Plate  XXI,  Fig.  3. 

Quercus  thlorophylla,  Ung.,  Cblor.  Protog.,  p.  Ill,  pi.  xxxi,  lig.  1.— Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  47,  pi. 
Ixxv,  figs.  3-9.— Massal.,  Fl.  Foss.  Senog.,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  4.— Sism.,  Mater.,  p.  41,  pi.  ix,  fig. 
5.— Lesqx.,  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  xiii,  p.  41t),  pi.  xvii,  figs.  5-7;  Annual  Report,  1869,  p. 
196;  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  14;  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  383,  407. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate,  obtuse,  rounded  in  narrowing  to  a  short  petiole;  borders  entire,  undu- 
late, apparently  recurved;  secondary  veins  thin,  obsolete,  camptodrome. 

Though  a  number  of  fragments  referable  to  this  species  have  been  found, 
none  represent  a  full  leaf,  and  the  more  complete  specimen  is  here  figured. 
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Generally  the  leaves  are  more  distinctly  narrowed  to  the  short  petiole  than 
in  this  one;  hut  even  in  the  European  specimens,  as  for  example  in  the  fine 
branch  figured  by  Sismonda  {loc.  cit.),  this  character  is  remarked  quite  as 
frequently  as  that  of  the  more  acutely  cuneate  base.  The  differences  are 
especially  appreciable  in  the  three  leaves  from  the  Mississippi  Lower  Lig- 
nitic,  in  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  loc.  cit.,  where  fig.  5  has  its  base  still  more 
obtusely  rounded  than  in  Ihe  leaf  figured  here;  while  fig.  7  has  its  lower  part 
more  narrowed,  as  it  is  in  tlie  leavQg  described  by  Heer,  and  fig.  6  is  inter- 
mediate between  both.  In  all  the  fragments  which  have  come  under  my 
examination,  the  substance  of  the  leaves  appears  coriaceous;  the  secondary 
veins  are  scarcely  perceivable  and  the  borders  seem  narrowly  reflexed.  The 
leaves  do  not  vary  greatly  in  size,  averaging  eight  centimeters  long  and  three 
to  four  centimeters  broad,  being  always,  as  seen  in  the  figures  given  by  the 
authors  cited,  either  obtuse  or  rounded,  or  even  slightly  emarginate  at  the 
point. 

Habitat. — Marshall's,  Erie,  Colorado.  Fischer  Peak  of  the  Raton 
Mountains,  New  Mexico  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  Six  miles  above  Spring 
Canon,  near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana  (Dr.  A.  C.  Peak).  The  specimen  from 
this  last  locality  is  obscure. 

Qnerciis   ciiiereoides,  ep..  nov. 

Plate  XXI,  Fig.  6. 

Leaf  small,  subcoriaceous,  entire,  narrowly  ovate-lauceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  to  the  petiole ; 
middle  nerve  narrow;  secondary  veins  curving  toward  the  borders,  camptodrome. 

This  fine  leaf,  nearly  five  centimeters  long,  two  centimeters  broad  in  the 
middle,  its  widest  part,  is  narrowed  by  a  curve-  to  the  base,  and  seems  to  be 
short-petioled  (petiole  broken).  The  secondary  veins  at  unequal  distance, 
but  parallel,  join  the  narrow  middle  nerve  under  an  angle  of  divergence  of 
40°,  first  nearly  straight,  then  curving  near  and  along  the  borders,  or  campto- 
drome; the  areas  are  all  primary  ones  and  undivided  except  by  nervilles, 
which,  at  right  angle  to  the  middle  and  secondary  nerves,  branch  nearly  in 
the  same  direction,  and  form  irregularly  square  or  rectangular  areolae.  The 
relation  of  this  species  is  marked  with  the  North  American  Quercus  cinerea, 
Michx.,  of  the  pine-barrens  of  the  South,  or  to  Quercus  jthellos,  \ar.  maritima, 
for  its  nervation  at  least.  Among  the  fossil  species,  it  is  especially  comparable 
to  Quercus  salici7ia,  Sap.  (lilt.,  i,  p.  24,  pi.  vi,  fig.  6),  of  the  Gypses  of  Aix,  France. 

Habitat. — LocaUty  unknown. 
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^  II. — Leaves  serrate,  dentate,  or  crenate. 
Quel- ens   Valdeiisis,  Heer. 

Plate  XIX,  Fig.  8. 

Querent   Valdensis,  Heer,  VI.  Tcrt.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  49,  pi.  Ixxviii,  fig.  15;  iii,  p.  178,  pi.  cli,  fig.  17.— Ett., 
Fo88.  Fl.  V.  Bil.,  p.  56,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  5,  C,  7. 
Leaves  eoriaceous,  ovate,  acuminate,  rounded  to  the  petiole  ;  secondary  veins  close,  parallel,  more 
open  toward  the  base,  subcamptodronie ;  borders  obscurely  dentate. 

This  fragment,  representing  llie  lower  part  of  a  coriaceous  leaf,  whose 
base  is  rounded  to  a  slender,  short  petiole,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
leaf  of  Betula,  or  of  Ostrya,  than  of  a  Querats.  It  resembles  closely,  how- 
ever, the  fragment  described  by  Heer  {loc.  cit.,  fig.  15)  by  its  coriaceous 
consistence,  its  form,  and  nervation.  The  .sharp  denticulation  of  the  teeth  is 
not  distinct  in  this  specimen.  I  have  seen  another,  from  Contra  Costa, 
California,  which  is  more  perfect,  representing  a  whole  leaf,  acuminate  and 
sharply  dentate,  with  the  same  type  of  nervation  as  this  one,  and  evidently 
referable  to  the  same  species.  The  secondary  veins  are  subcamptodrome, 
either  following  along  the  borders  in  festoons  and  entering  the  teeth  by 
nervilles,  or  some  of  them  passing  up  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  as  marked 
by  d'Ettingshausen  {loc.  cit.,  fig.  7).  This  species  is  evidently  extremely 
variable;  for  the  leaves  seen  by  this  last  author  are  obtuse,  some  of  them 
round-oval;  in  all,  however,  the  secondary  veins  are  more  open  toward  the 
base,  and  the  nervilles  distinct,  nearly  simple,  and  continuous  in  right  angle  to 
the  veins. 

Habitat. — Lignites  of  Rock  Creek,  Laramie  Plains,  Wyoming,  -with 
Quercus  acroclon,  Populus  subrotundata,  etc.  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hnyden). 

Qiicrciis   Godctil,   Heer. 

Plate  XX,  Fig.  1. 

Quereut  Godeii,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  50,  pi.  Ixxviii,  figs.  10,  Jl ;  iii,  p.  179,  pi.  cli,  fig.  11.— Lesqx., 
Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  297. 
Leaf  snbcoriaceous,  lanceolate,  tapering  upward,  rounded  to  the  base;  borders  serrato-dentate; 
secondary  nerves  numerous,  parallel,  branching  near  the  borders,  camptodromo,  separated  by  tertiary 
shorter  veins. 

Of  the  two  specimens  which  we  have  of  this  species,  the  best  preserved 
one  is  figured  here.  The  leaves  appear  coriaceous,  or,  at  least,  subcoriaceous, 
their  surface  being  blackened  by  an  adhering  thin  coating  of  coaly  matter 
and  undulately  wrinkled  across,  as  in  coriaceous  leaves ;  the  stone  is,  however, 
too  coarse  to  show  the  thickness  of  the  vegetable  remains  imbedded  into  it. 
These  leaves  are  unequal  at  the  base,  more  enlarged  and  rounded  on  one 
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siilo,  and  tapering  to  a  jniint  (?)  (broken).  The  only  difference  remarked 
between  this  leaf  and  the  one  fignred  by  Hecr  {loc.  cit.,  pi.  li,  fig.  11),  is  in 
the  size  of  the  teeth,  which  are  shorter  in  the  American  form  ;  they  are, 
however,  sharply  i)ointed  and  unequal.  The  secondary  veins  are  exactly  of 
the  same  character  as  in  Heer's  species,  branching  toward  the  borders,  camp- 
todrome,  with  intermediate,  short,  tertiary  veins,  sometimes  on  a  more  open 
angle  of  divergence.  These  leaves,  even  if  their  identification  with  the  Mio- 
cene species  of  Europe  were  positively  ascertained,  do  not  seem  to  be  refer- 
able to  Oaks.  By  their  small,  sharp  teeth,  their  unequal  base,  their  nervation 
also,  they  closely  resemble  the  leaflets  of  some  compound  leaves,  like  those 
of  some  Aralia,  our  A.  sjnnosa  for  example,  wliich,  however,  are  not  thick. 
Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  Montana,  with  Cinna?fiomum 
lanceolatum,  Rhamnus  rectinei'vis,  etc.  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hat/den). 

Q  ti  e  r  c  II  s   C  I  e  b  u  r  ii  i ,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XX,  Fig.  2. 

Quercua  Clebnrni,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  \fi73,  p.  399. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  linear-oblong,  narrowed  to  the  base,  obtusely  dentate;  secondary  veins  sbort  and 
obsolete,  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  midrib. 

The  upper  part  of  the  only  leaf  which  represents  this  species  being 
destroyed  and  the  nervation  obsolete,  its  characters  are  indefinite.  Its  pecu- 
liar form  and  nervation,  however,  and  the  flat,  slightly  obtuse  teeth  of  the  bor- 
ders, even  the  unequilateral  base,  are  characters  identical  with  those  of  Quercus 
urophylla,  Ung.  (Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  p.  33,  pi.  ix,  fig.  9).  As  in  our  species,  also, 
the  lateral  veins  arc  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib.  From  the  numerous 
figures  given  of  that  Quercns  by  the  German  author,  the  leaves  are  seen  to 
be  extremely  variable,  especially  in  the  characters  of  the  denticulation  of  the 
borders  and  the  direction  of  tlie  secondary  veins. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

Quercus?   f raxinif olia,  Lesqz. 
Plate  XX,  Fig.  3. 
Qito'cus  Laharpi,  Gaud. — Lcs(jx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  297. 

Leaves  membranaceous,  lanceolate,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  entire  base,  tapering  to  the 
obtusely  dentate  point;  secondary  veins  close,  numerous,  cuiving  in  passing  up  to  the  borders,  cauipto- 
dronie. 

This  leaf,  known  only  from  one  specimen,  is  about  eight  centimeters 
long,  two  centimeters  broad  in  its  lower  part,  entire  from  the  base  to  near  the 
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middle,  obtusely  dentate  above,  witli  mimeroiis  parallel,  camptodronie,  sec- 
ondary veins,  diverging  about  40°,  slightly  more  open  in  tlie  lower  part  of"  the 
leaf.  The  reference  to  Quercus  Lahnrpi  is  contradicted  by  the  total  absence 
of  nervilles,  the  more  numerous,  closer,  secondary  veins,  and  the  curve  of 
the  borders  of  the  leaf  to  the  base,  or  to  the  petiole.  It  resembles  some 
species  of  Fraxinus,  like  F.  denticulata,  Heer  (I\rioc.  Bait.  FL,  p.  89,  pi.  xxiv, 
figs.  2fi  and  27).  The  absence  of  the  details  of  nervation  |)revents  a  satis- 
factory comparison  and  identification  of  this  leaf". 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  Montana  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Quercus  Ellisiana,   Lesqx. 

Plate  XX,  Figs.  4,  5,  7,  8. 

Quercus  EUisiana,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  297. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  obtusely  dentate  in  the  upper  part, 
broadly  cuneate  to  a  short  petiole  ;  secondary  veins  at  au  open  angle  of  divergence,  slightly  curving  in 
passing  to  the  borders  and  entering  the  teeth. 

All  the  leaves  of  this  locality  are  ujion  coarse  metamorphic  sandstone, 
which  the  vegetable  substance  seems  to  have  penetrated,  and  upon  which  the 
outlines  and  the  essential  parts  of  the  nervation  are  preserved  as  painted  in 
black.  For  this  reason,  the  original  consistence  of  the  leaves  is  inappreciable. 
These  leaves  are  numerous,  variable  in  shape,  broadly  rhomboidal,  and  entire, 
or  with  undulate  borders,  as  in  fig.  7  ;  or  ovate  and  broadly  wedge-form 
toward  the  point  and  the  base,  and  distinctly  obtusely  dentate  in  the  upper 
j)art,  as  in  fig.  4;  or  oval,  undulate,  or  dentate  above,  as  in  figs  5  and  8. 
The  nervation  is  variable  in  the  same  degree,  the  secondary  veins  being 
either  forking,  distant,  open  (angle  of  divergence  40°  to  50°),  as  in  figs.  4 
and  7,  or  more  numerous,  closer,  simple,  and  more  oblique,  as  in  fig.  5. 
A  number  of  fragmentary  specimens  unite  all  these  forms  in  one  species  by 
transition  between  their  characters.  Their  general  outline  is  that  of  leaves 
of  Alnus,  a  genus  to  which  they  might  be  referable ;  but  the  narrow  lanceo- 
late leaves,  like  that  of  fig.  5,  rather  resemble  Qmicns  leaves,  at  least  some 
of  those  described  as  Quercus  by  European  authors.  Thus  this  species  is 
closely  allied  to  Quercus  'pseudo-alnus,  Ett.  (Foss.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  p.  ,59,  pi.  xvii, 
figs.  3-6),  merely  differing  by  the  character  of  the  denticulation,  which  is  gen- 
erally more  obtuse  in  the  American  form,  and  does  not  descend  so  far  down. 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana 
{Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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Quo  re  (IS    Pralei,  Lesqx. 

Plate  XX,  Fig.  6. 

Quercus  Pealei,  Lesqs.,  Anuual  Report,  1871,  p.  297;  1872,  p.  406. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  small,  cuneate,  and  entire  from  the  middle  to  the  base  (petiole  broken),  more 
abruptly  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  point,  and  undulato-dentate  in  the  upper  part ;  lower  pair  of  secondary 
veins  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  opposite,  at  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence,  and  camptodrome ;  upper 
pair  alternate,  distant,  sparingly  branching,  craspedodrome. 

This  small  leaf,  four  centimeters  long  and  two  centimeters  broad  in  the 
middle,  may  be  referable  to  the  former  species.  The  character  of  the 
nervation  appears  at  first  very  different;  but,  comparing  fig.  4  to  fig.  6  of 
the  same  plate,  the  analogy  in  the  position  and  direction  of  the  secondary 
veins  becomes  more  evident,  for  in  fig.  6,  as  indicated  by  the  festoons  of 
the  tertiary  veins  or  branches  along  the  borders  above  the  broken  part, 
the  leaf  has,  like  that  of  fig.  4,  a  marginal  vein,  whose  place  is  taken  on 
the  other  side  by  a  camptodrome  secondary  vein.  The  more  marked  differ- 
ence which  induced  me  to  separate  this  species  is  the  more  evidently 
coriaceous  substance  of  this  leaf  and  the  discernible  nervilles.  It  appears 
intimately  related  to  Quercus  fagifoUa  and  Q.  triangularis,  Goepp,  (Schoss. 
Tert.  Fl.,pp.  14  and  15,  pi.  vi,  figs.  9-17), — two  species  described  by  Schimper 
as  Farrotia  fagifolia. 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  Montana  {Dr.  A.  C.  Peale). 

Near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana  (Jos.  Savage). 

Quercus  Haidin$feri,  Ett 

Plate  XX,  Figs.  9,  10. 

Quercus  Eaidingeri,  Ett.,  Fobs.  F1.  v.  Vien.,  p.  12,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1.— Heer,  FI.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  53,  pi.  Ixsvi,  figs. 
5,  7,  8,  10,  14. — Gaud.,  Contr.,  ii,  p.  42,  pi.  iii,  fig. 6. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p,  313, 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  broadly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  the  base;  borders  creuulato- 
serrate;  lateral  nerves  uuequidistant,  sparingly  branching,  effaced  toward  the  borders,  camptodrome. 

The  American  leaves  representing  this  species  are  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  European  Tertiary,  especially  that  of  our  fig.  10.  They  agree, 
however,  so  well  by  all  their  characters  with  those  described  under  this  name, 
that  I  consider  the  identity  as  undeniable.  The  size  is  from  ten  to  fourteen 
centimeters  long,  and  three  and  a  half  to  five  centimeters  broad  below  the 
middle.  The  largest  leaf  in  Heer  (loc.  cit.,  fig.  4)  is  as  long  as  that  of  our  fig. 
9,  and  slightly  narrower.  Tlie  narrowly  ovate-oblong  shape  of  the  leaves, 
tapering  upward  to  an  acumen  and  slightly  more  rapidly  narrowed  in  curving 
to  the  base,  the  crenulate  or  dentate  borders,  are  the  same,  and  the  inequi- 
distant  secondary  nerves,  some  of  them  simple,  some  sparingly  branching, 
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with  tertiary  intermediate  veins,  arc  also  of  the  same  character  as  seen  in 
Heer  (Joe.  cit.,  figs.  7  and  14).  This  species  is  related  by  some  of  its  characters 
to  the  two  former  ones.  As  Heer  and  d'Ettingshausen,  also,  have  found  and 
described  the  fruits  of  this  species,  its  relation  to  this  genus  seems  sufficiently 
established. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  Wyoming,  with  Ficus  arenacea,  F.  Gmidini, 
Populus  arctica,  etc.,  described  hereafter  'Dr.  F.  V.  Haydcn). 

Qiicrciis   drymcja,  Ung. 
Plate  XIX,  Fig.  14. 

Quo-cms  drijmfja,  Ung.,  Chlor.  Protojg.,  p.  113,  pi.  xsxii,  figs.  1-4. — Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  CO,  pi.  Ixxv, 
figs.  IS,  19,  20.— Ung.,  Fosa.  F).  v.  Sotzka,  p.  33,  pi.  ix,  figs.  1,  2.— Gaud.,  Contr.,  i,  p.  17, 
pi.  vi,  fig.  4;  vii,  lig.  4;  ii,  p.  44,  pi.  iv,  figs.  1-10. — Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  i,  p.  58,  pi. 
xvi,  lig.  9. — Maesal.,  Stud.,  i>.  18l>,  pi.  xsiv,  fig.  7. — Sism.,  Mater.,  p.  40,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  1,  etc. 

Leaf  linear,  apparently  acuminate;  borders  equally  distantly  dentate;  lateral  veins  in  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  nearly  straight  to  the  borders,  craspudodrome. 

There  is  perhaps  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  reference  to  this  species 
of  the  fragment  figured  here.  It  has  the  t()rm  and  size  of  the  leaf  of  Un- 
ger's  Fl.  v.  Sotzka  (Joe.  eit.),  fig.  2;  the  nervation  is  of  the  same  character,  the 
secondary  veins  passing  up  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  and  nearly  straight 
to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  and  also  the  subfalcate  shape  of  the  linear-lanceolate 
leaf  is  similar.  In  fig.  9  of  the  Bil.  Fl.  {loe.  eit.),  the  linear  leaf,  the  angle  of 
divergence,  30°,  of  the  veins,  and  the  distant  teeth,  are  of  the  same  character 
also;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  other  species,  eilher  fossil  or  living,  to 
which  this  fragment  might  be  more  legitimately  referred.  The  ditference  in 
the  form  of  the  teeth,  either  very  acute  or  somewhat  obtuse,  is  remarked  also 
upon  the  fragment,  as  well  as  npon  the  leaves  figured  by  European  authors. 

Habitat. — Near  Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado  (^Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Q  u  c  I'  c  II  s   II  a  y  d  e  II I  ■ ,  Lesqz. 

Plato  XIX,  Fig.  10. 

Qutrciia  Haydenii,  Lcsqx.,  Annual  Report,  18G9,  p.  190. 

Leaf  lyrate,  sharply  dentate  toward  the  enlarged  base  and  at  the  abruptly  narrowed  point; 
nervation  palmato-pinnato ;  lower  lateral  veins  branching,  open,  the  upper  one  distant,  parallel,  all 
craspedodronie. 

This  leaf  has  no  relation  to  any  fossil  ones  known  to  me.  Its  general 
outline  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  Liriockndron.  Enlarged  at 
the  nearly  truncate  base,  and  there  round-lobed,  with  dentate  borders,  it  is 
narrowed  or  strangled  in  the  middle,  and  still  enlarged  upward,  with  its  top 
broadly  deltoid  and  sharply  dentate.    The  middle  part  of  the  leaf  only  has  entire 
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borders.  The  nervation  is  as  irregular  as  the  form,  being  tripalmate  at  the 
base,  with  the  lateral  veins,  one  only  and  branching  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  they  are  double  and  parallel,  with  three  pairs  of  secondary  veins  above, 
at  a  distance  from  the  primary  nerves;  a  nervation  related  to  that  of  Plata- 
nus.  Indeed,  by  its  sharp  teeth,  turned  upward,  this  peculiar  leaf  might  be 
taken  for  a  deformity  of  the  common  F.  aceroides  or  P.  Guillelma,  but  for 
its  remarkable  shape.  As  it  comes  from  the  same  locality  as  the  specimens 
of  the  following  and  apparently  very  variable  species,  it  may  belong  to  it.  This 
possible  relation  indicates  its  place  in  this  genus.  It  seems  to  represent  a 
transitional  form  between  the  dentate  and  the  lobate  leaves  of  Quercus. 

Habitat. — Laramie  Plains,  near  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Hay  den). 

<t  II  e  r  c  13  s    a  c  r  o  d  o  n ,  Lesqx. 
Plate  XIX,  Figs.  11-13. 
Qttercus  acrodon,  Le.sqx.,  Annual  Report,  1869,  p.  196 ;  1872,  p.  389. 

Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  more  or  less  rapidly  narrowed  upward  to  an  acute  point  and  downward  to 
the  petiole;  borders  sharply  deeply  dentate;  lateral  nerves  parallel,  equidistant,  craspedodrome. 

The  three  fragments  figured  here  expose  the  general  characters  of  the 
leaves  of  this  fine  species.  The  form  is  ovate,  either  narrowed  in  about  the 
same  degree  to  an  acute  point  and  to  the  petiole  (broken),  as  in  fig.  12,  or 
obovate,  rounded  upward  to  a  short  point,  and  narrowed  cuneiform  to  tiie 
base.  The  borders  are  sharply  dentate,  sometimes  with  unequal  teeth,  as  in 
fig.  13,  but  the  teeth  are  all  turning  upward  and  deep,  separated  by  obtuse 
sinuses.  The  secondary  nerves,  mostly  simple,  some  of  them,  however, 
branching  near  the  borders,  pass  up,  all  in  the  same  angle  of  divergence,  40°, 
either  straight  or  slightly  curving,  entering  the  teeth  as  well  as  their  branches. 
The  substance  of  these  leaves  is  not  coriaceous,  the  areolation  being,  how- 
ever, rendered  obsolete  by  a  thin  coating  of  carbonaceous  matter.  In  fig.  11, 
only  the  netting  is  distinctly  seen,  formed  by  veinlets  in  right  angle  to  the 
nerves,  close,  dividing,  either  obliquely  or  in  right  angle,  into  quadrangular 
meshes.     The  base  of  the  leaves  only  has  entire  borders. 

Like  the  former  leaf,  these  have  no  direct  relation  to  those  of  any  fossil 
species  of  Quercus  published  by  authors.  Anu)ng  living  species,  its  affinity 
is  with  Q.  agrifolia,  Nee.,  of  California. 

Habitat. — Same  locality  as  the  former  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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Quercus   Vibiirui  folia,  Lesqx. 

Plato  XX,  Figs.  11,  12. 

Quercus  attenuataT,  Goepp.,  Lp8()X.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  398 

Qucrcua  triangularis,  Goepp.,  Lescix.  (in  part).  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  377. 

Leaves  oval-oblong,  narrowed  and  broadly  cuneato  downward  to  a  slender  petiole  and  npward  to 
a  short  point;  borders  distantly  dentate;  nervation  pinnate,  craspedodromo. 

Except  for  the  character  of  denticulation  of  the  borders,  the  leaf  in  fig. 
11  is  quite  as  similar  to  Q.  attenuata,  Goepp.  (Tert.  Fl.  v.  Schoss.,  pi.  viii,  fig. 
4),  as  that  of  fig.  12  is  to  Q.  triangularis  of  the  same  work  (pi.  vi,  figs. 
13—17).  The  first  of  tliese  leaves  of  ours  (iiffers  by  the  distant,  short  teeth 
of  the  borders,  turned  upward  and  mostly  simple,  while  Goppert's  leaves  are 
doubly  dentate,  with  very  small  teeth  turned  outside.  The  second  leaf  (fig. 
12)  has,  as  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side,  small,  simple  teeth,  agree- 
ing in  characters  with  those  of  fig.  11,  while  Goppert's  Q.  triangularis  has 
undulate  borders.  In  all  these  leaves,  the  general  outlines  and  the  nervation 
are  the  same,  and  they  evidently  refer  to  the  same  genus.  But,  considering 
its  slender,  apparently  long  petiole,  the  relation  of  these  leaves  to  the  species 
of  the  German  author,  or  even  to  Quercus,  seems  uncertain.  Count  Saporta 
considers  them  as  rather  representing  a  Viburnum.  Indeed,  they  have  some 
affinity  to  V.  inarginatum  of  pi.  xxxviii,  figs.  1—5,  of  this  volume,  their  relation, 
especially  with  fig.  2,  being  more  appreciable.  As  in  the  species  from  Black 
Buttes,  that  of  Golden  shows  a  cuneate  base,  lower  secondary  veins  opposite, 
emerging  a  little  above  the  border  base  of  the  leaves,  branching  outside,  all 
the  nerves  aiul  primary  branches  entering  the  short  teeth,  and  a  broadly 
angular  top,  as  wide  as  in  V.  marginatum,  at  least  as  it  is  in  the  leaves  of  figs. 
2  and  3  {Joe.  cit.).  There  is  a  great  ditference,  however,  in  the  thin,  more 
distant,  secondary  veins  of  this  species,  and  in  the  general  outlines  of  the 
leaves.  These  vary  in  size  from  four  to  nine  centimeters  long  and  from  three 
and  a  half  to  six  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  where  they  are  widest, 
their  shape  being  rhomboidal ;  the  petiole  of  the  largest  leaf  is  one  and  a 
half  centimeters  long  to  the  point  where  it  is  broken;  the  angle  of  divergence 
of  the  veins,  40°,  is  the  same  in  both  leaves,  as  is  aLso  the  number  of  the  sec- 
ondary veins  in  comparison  to  the  size,  the  smaller  leaf  having  four  pairs 
only,  and  the  large  five,  all  slightly  curving  in  passing  up  to  the  borders. 

Habitat. — Sand  Creek,  Colorado  {A.  R.  Marvine),  Golden,  Colorado, 
and  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming.  The  specimens  from  Black  Buttes  are  upon 
burned  red,  very  hard  clay-shale,  where  the  vegetaljle  organs  have  been 
somewhat  obliterated  by  heat.     They  are,  however,  identifiable. 
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Que  re  IIS   pi  at  a  III  a,  Heer. 
Plato  XXI,  Fig.  1. 

Quercua  platania,  Heer,  Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  i,  p.  109,  pi.  xi,  fig.  6,  xlvi,  fig.  7;  ii,  pi.  xlvi,  fig.  5,  Iv,  fig.  3  c; 
Spitz.  Fl.,  p.  57,  pi.  xii,  figs.  5-7.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1872,  p.  386. 

Leaves  membranaceous,  very  large,  round-cordate  to  tbo  base ;  borders  simply  dentate ;  secondary 
veins  thick,  the  basilar  ones  opposite,  more  distant  from  the  upper  pairs,  and  branching,  all  slightly 
curving  inside  in  ascending  to  the  borders,  craspedodrome. 

This  fine  leaf  indicates,  by  the  preserved  fragment,  its  lower  part,  a 
width  of  thirteen  centimeters  and  a  length  of  about  twenty  centimeters  with- 
out the  petiole.  It  is  rounded,  auricled,  or  deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  with 
the  borders  unequally  but  simply  dentate,  the  short,  outside-turned  teeth 
varying  in  distance,  following  the  relative  position  of  the  secondary  veins  and 
of  their  branches,  which  all  enter  them.  The  lateral  veins  are  thick,  the 
lower  ones  opposite  and  somewhat  more  distant  from  the  first  pair  of  veins 
above,  as  these  are  from  the  following  ones  in  ascending.  Comparing  our 
figure  with  that  of  Heer  {loc.  cit.,  pi.  xlvi,  fig.  5),  the  remarkable  affinity  of 
tliose  leaves  appears  striking.  Their  size,  their  form,  and  their  nervation  are  the 
same.  They  merely  differ  in  the  character  of  the  teeth,  which,  pointed  along 
the  borders  of  the  American  leaf,  are  obtuse  and  rhore  prominent,  in  that  of 
Greenland.  But  this  difference  is  negatived  by  Prof  Heer,  who,  in  his 
description  of  the  specimens  from  Spitzbergen,  which  he  refers  to  this  species, 
and  which  have  the  borders  of  the  leaves  cut  in  short,  acute  teeth,  remarks 
(p.  57,  loc.  cit)  that  the  smaller  teeth  cannot  separate  this  form  from  that  of 
Greenland.  The  locality,  Carbon,  where  a  number  of  Arctic  and  Alaskan 
species  have  been  found,  renders  more  probable  the  specific  relation  of  this 
leaf  to  those  described  under  this  name  from  Greenland.  We  have  the  same 
kind  also  from  the  Miocene  of  Roach  Hill,  Oregon. 

Considering  its  relation,  our  leaf  as  fiir  as  it  is  known,  has  the  same 
degree  of  affinity  to  Viburnum  platanoides,  Lesqx.  (pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  8),  as  the 
former  described  leaves  of  Quercus  Viburnifolia  have  with  V.  marginatum; 
supposing,  however,  that  the  upper  destroyed  part  of  the  specimen  is  rounded 
or  abruptly  pointed,  as  the  direction  and  the  thinning  of  the  upper  secondary 
nerves  seem  to  indicate,  and  not  lengthened  and  lanceolate,  as  it  is  in  fig.  G 
of  pi.  xi  of  Heer  (loc.  cit.). 

Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming,  with  Populus  Arctica,  Paliurus,  Colomhi,  etc. 
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^  III. — Leaves  lohnte ;  borders  entire. 

<tucrciis    iicgHiidoidcs,  Lesqz. 

I'lato  XXI,  Fif;.  2. 

Qmrcue  negundoides,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1871,  p.  2U2. 

Leaf  coriacfDUs,  short-pet  ioled,  cordate  at  the  base,  enlarging  upward  to  the  three-fourths  of  its 
length,  where  it  is  palmatoly  cut  in  three  short  lobes,  the  middle  taper-pointed,  the  lateral  ones  shorter 
and  obtuse;  lateral  veins  seven  pairs,  equidistant,  parallel,  craspedodrome. 

This  peculiar  leaf  has  no  relation  to  any  fossil  one  known  to  me.  Its 
appearance  is  that  of  some  Acer,  or  of  some  deformed  leaf  of  JJlmacea  or 
BelulacecB.  I  referred  it  to  Quercus  on  account  of  its  thick  consistence  and 
of  a  distant  likeness  to  Q.  fagifolia  and  Q.  triangularis,  Goepp.  The  leaf  is 
five  centimeters  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad  in  its  widest  part,  under  the 
point  of  the  lateral  lobes;  the  petiole  is  slender,  seven  millimeters  long;  the 
borders  entire,  slightly  irregularly  undulate,  and  the  secondary  veins  all  simple, 
and  at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  40°,  except  the  lower  pair,  which  is  basihir, 
slightly  more  open,  with  a  few  brandies  on  the  lower  side. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming,  in  shale  under  the  main  coal  {Dr. 
F.  V.Hayden). 

Quercus   ungustiloba,  Al.  Br. 

Plate  XXI,  Figs.  4,  .5. 

Quercus  angusHloha,  Ludw.,  Palseont.,  viii,  p.  103,  pi.  xxxvi,  fig.  3.— Heer,  Braunk.  Pfl.  v.  Boernst.,  p.  14, 
pi.  1,  fig.  8. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1872,  p.  378. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate  iu  outline,  uarrowed  to  the  petiole,  deeply  cut  on  each  side 
into  two  opposite,  linear,  obtusely-pointed,  narrow,  entire  lobes,  and  a  terminal  one  of  the  same  size 
and  form. 

This  species  is  positively  identified  by  the  two  specimens  we  have 
figured  here,  which,  though  fragmentary,  are  more  complete  than  those 
known  from  the  Oligocene  of  Europe.  The  leaves,  varying  in  length  between 
seven  and  fourteen  centimeters,  are  deeply  cut  on  each  side  in  two  oblique 
linear  entire  lobes,  lanceolate  to  the  point,  the  lowest  four  to  six  centimeters 
long  and  about  one  centimeter  broad,  with  obtuse  sinuses.  The  middle  or 
terminal  lobe  is  broken  above  its  base,  but  is  apparently  as  long  as  the  lateral 
ones.  The  secondary  veins  are  scarcely  distinct  and  the  areolation  tottdly 
obsolete.     The  consistence  of  the  leaves  is  evidently  thick. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  where  I  found  the  specimen  represented 
in  tig.  4.  The  other  was  discovered  at  the  same  locality  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek. 
11  T  F    . 
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DRYOPHYLLUM,  Debey. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  oblong  or  lineai-obloug,  generally  dentate,  rarely  entire,  penuincrve;  second- 
ary nerves  (in  dentate  leaves)  snbojiposite,  numerous,  parallel,  more  or  less  curved,  snbcamptodromo, 
forking  near  tlie  borders;  (iu  eutiro  leaves),  camptodrome ;  r.ervillts  transversely  decurreut,  simple  or 
forking,  joined  by  braneblets  in  opposite  direction  (Sap.). 

This  definition  by  Saporta  i.s  translated  t'loni  Pal.  Vegt't ,  ii,  p.  613. 
Schimper  adds  that  tliis  type,  which  originates  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch, 
appears  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  Quercus,  Castanea,  and  Castancopsis; 
that  his  leaves  unite  the  cliaracters  of  some  Quercus  and  Castanea  species 
now  living  in  the  Lebanon,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 
He  adds  that  it  is  regrettable  that  the  species  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  from  which  this  genus  has  been  established  by  M.  Debey, 
have  not  been  described  to  the  present  time,  as  they  could  throw  some  light 
on  the  true  place  which  they  take  in  the  vegetable  world.  In  considering 
the  geological  distribution  of  the  species  of  Quercus,  I  have  already  remarked 
that  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  discern  any  sufficient  character  for  authorizing  a 
general  separation  of  the  leaves  described  as  Dryophyllum.  I  have,  however, 
preserved  this  section  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  European  writers, 
submitting  to  their  wider  experience  and  more  judicious  discrimination. 

D  r  y  o  i>  li  y  1 1  u  lit    (  Q  u  c  i-  c  ii  s )    c  r  «!  ii  a  t  u  in ,  Lesqx. 
Plate  LXII,  Figs.  10  and  11. 
Dryophi/llum  crenatum,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  301. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate,  obliquely  truncate  to  the  base;  borders  deeply,  regularly 
undulate  or  broadly  crenate-dentate ;  lateral  veins  thick,  snbcauiptodrome ;  nervilles  thick  in  right  angle 
to  the  nerves. 

The  substance  of  these  leaves  is  somewhat  thick,  and  their  surface 
coarsely  marked  by  the  nervation.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  two  frag- 
ments obtained,  the  leaves  are  of  medium  size,  linear-oblong,  either  equally 
undulate  on  the  borders  or  dentate,  with  obtuse,  broad,  short  teeth.  The 
secondary  veins  are  thick,  flat,  entering  the  teeth  or  reaching  the  borders  by 
their  ends,  while  a  fork  under  the  teeth  or  quite  near  the  borders  follows 
them  as  a  camptodrome  division,  anastomosing  with  the  nervilles.  The  sub- 
division of  these  in  the  middle  of  the  areas  is  mostly  in  right  angle,  forming 
ultimately  small  square  or  indistinctly  polygonal  meshes.  The  midrib  is  flat 
and  broad.  The  relation  of  this  leaf  is  evidently  to  the  Cretaceous  D.  lati- 
foliuni,  Lesqx.  (Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  340,  pi.  vi,  fig.  1). 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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D  I*  y  o  i>  li  y  1 1  u  III    (  <|  ii  c  i*  c  ii  s )   sub  Ta  I  c  a  t  u  m ,  Lesqz. 
Plato  LXIIl,  Fit;.  10. 

Dryophyllmn  suhfalcatum,  Lcsqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  ;!01. 

Leal"  subcoriaceouH,  liiirai-lanceolato,  narrowly  taporpointed ;  borders  regularly  serrate,  with 
short  blunt  teeth  turned  upward;  lateral  veins  very  oblique,  close,  parallel,  straight  to  the  point  of  the 
teeth. 

We  have  only  a  fragmentary  specimen  of  this  species,  the  upper  half  of 
a  leaf,  which,  by  its  form  and  nervation,  seems  at  first  referable  to  tlie  genus 
Castanea  or  to  some  variety  of  the  Cliestnut-oaks.  The  nervation  is  of  the 
same  character  as  in  the  former  species,  however,  the  upper  branch  of  the 
secondary  veins  passing  from  near  the  point  of  the  vcmiis  under  the  sinuses 
and  closely  following  the  borders,  anastomosing  with  the  tibrilla).  These  arc 
very  close,  percurrent,  mostly  simple,  and  rarely  branching,  distinct,  though 

thin. 

This  species  is  intimately  related  to  Dryoplujllum  Dexvalquei,  Sap.  and 
Mer.  (Flore  de  Gelinden),  especially  to  the  fragment  represented  on  pi.  iii, 
fig.  2,  differing  merely  by  the  shorter,  less  acute  teeth  of  the  borders,  the 
slightly  flilcate  form  of  the  leaf,  and  the  close,  thin  fibrillae. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  (il/r.  Wm.  Clcburn).* 

CASTANEA,  Tournf. 

The  difficulty  of  discerning  the  fi)ssil  leaves  of  this  genus  from  those  of 
Dryophyllum  or  Quercus  renders  uncertain  the  epoch  to  which  its  origin  is 
referable. 

One  fossil  species  has  been  described  by  Dunker  as  Castanea  Hausmanni, 
from  the  Cretaceous  Quadersandstein  of  Blankenburg,  Ilartz,  where  it  is 
found  with  leaves  of  Credeneria.  On  this  species,  however,  Schimper  observes 
.  that  it  indeed  resembles  the  leaves  of  C.  vcsca,  the  living  species  so  widely 
distributed  in  Europe  and  North  America,  l)ut  that  it  could  just  as  well  be- 
long to  Dryopliyllum.  From  the  Eocene  of  France,  one  species  is  described 
by  Watelet,  another  is  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
four  are  distributed  in  higher  stages  of  the  same  formation.  In  this  country, 
leaves  of  one  or  perhaps  two  species  of  this  genus  are  abundant  in  the  Mio- 
cene of  Oregon.    The  fragment  published  here,  and  apparently  identical  with 


*To  this  section  of  Oaks  is  referable  Qua-cns  fiirdiinrrie,  Kossm.,  described  in  Annual  Report,  1873, 
p.  398,  from  very  fine  speeinieiis  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  of  the  Spanish  Mountains  of 
California.  The  specimens  belong  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  this  last  State,  and  are  figured  for  its 
Report. 
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one  of  the  Oregon  species,  is  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Parks  of  Col- 
orado. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  fossil  leaves  of  this  kind  were  known  from  suffi- 
cient specimens,  the  number  of  the  species  would  be  reduced;  for  the  j)resent 
flora  has  only  two  species:  one,  C.  vulgaris.  Lam.,  or  C.  vesca,  is  represented  by 
a  number  of  marked  varieties,  often  described  as  species,  and  distributed  over 
the  whole  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  North  Africa,  and 
also  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States;  the  other,  C.  pumila,  exclu- 
sively belongs  to  North  America. 

Castanea    int e r media,  Leaqx. 

Plate  XXI,  Fig.  7. 
Castanea  intermedia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  313. 

Leaf  snbcoriaceous,  long,  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  downward;  borders 
equally  sharply  serr.ate ;  secondary  veins  slightly  curving,  open,  close,  parallel,  simple,  and  craspe- 
dodrome. 

The  fragment  represents  a  leaf,  long  indeed  comparatively  to  its  width, 
which  is  not  much  above  two  centimeters;  while  it  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  twelve  centimeters  in  length.  The  borders  are  sharply  serrate, 
the  teeth  turned  upward,  thorny-pointed,  equal,  and  each  entered  by  second- 
ary veins,  which  are  simple,  close,  about  four  millimeters  apart,  diverging 
from  the  thick  midrib  at  an  angle  of  50°  to  60°.  Every  trace  of  areolation 
is  erased.  Comparing  this  leaf  to  the  other  fossil  species  published,  it  differs 
from  all,  being  only  related  by  its  nervation  to  Castanea  Ungeri,  Heer  (Fl. 
Foss.  Alask.,  p.  32,  pi.  vii,  fig.  1),  and  even  in  our  species  the  lateral  veins  are 
still  more  numerous  and  more  open.  It  has  a  more  evident  likeness  to  the 
leaves  of  our  present  Castanea  pumila,  from  which  it  would  be  undistin- 
guishable,  but  for  its  linear  form  and  the  gradually  tapering  base.  The 
simple  nervation,  the  degree  of  divergence  of  the  veins,  the  form  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  teeth,  are  all  alike.  The  common  C.  vesca  of  the  North  has 
longer  leaves,  more  distant  veins;  but  these  leaves,  at  least  when  young,  and 
especially  those  of  the  bushy  shoots,  are  gradually  narrowed  to  the  petiole, 
and  linear-lanceolate,  like  the  fossil  one.  This  therefore  appears  interme- 
diate between  both  living  species  of  North  America. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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SALICINEJE. 

SALIX,  Liim. 

Together  with  their  narrowly  lanceolate  form,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  many  other  plants,  the  leaves  of  Willows  are  recognized  by 
the  following  characters: — The  middle  nerve  is  strong,  continued  below 
the  base  of  the  leaves  into  a  short  petiole  ;  the  secondary  veins  are  numerous, 
close,  parallel,  generally  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence  at  or  near  their  point 
of  union  to  the  midrib,  more  oblique  in  coming  near  to  the  borders,  where 
they  unite  in  continuous  festoons  by  their  curved  points.  These  lateral  veins 
are  generally  intermixed  with  shorter  tertiary  ones,  whose  angle  of  divergence 
is  often  different,  and  which,  branching  in  the  middle  of  the  primary  areas, 
form,  by  subdivisions  in  right  angle,  first,  large  rectangular  areolae,  and  then, 
by  multiple  nervilles,  a  net  of  very  small  irregular  meshes.  As  said  above, 
the  form  of  these  leaves  is  more  generally  narrowly  lanceolate,  more  or  less 
rapidly  narrowed  or  rounded  to  the  petiole,  but  sometimes  also  broadly  ellip- 
tical or  oblong-ovate,  even  ovate-subcordate.  The  borders  of  the  leaves  are 
entire  or  simply  crenate,  dentate,  or  serrate. 

The  origin  of  the  genus  seems  legitimately  referable  to  the  Cretaceous 
period.  In  vol.  vi  of  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  p.  60,  pi.  v,  figs.  1-4,  four  leaves  from  the  Dakota  Group  of  Ne- 
ltraskaare<lescribed  and  figured  as  Salix  protecEfolia,'Lesqx.,  whose  reference 
to  the  genus  is  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  characters  of  form  and  nervation 
that  it  seems  ind  ubitable.  Prof.  Heer,  whose  sagacity  of  determination  of  fossil 
leaves  is  so  remarkable,  has  described,  from  the  same  fovmatwn,  Salix  nervil- 
losa,  a  species  of  a  different  type  of  this  genus;  and  Prof  Newberry  also 
has  referred  to  Salix,  and  from  tlie  same  formation  of  Nebraska,  a  number  of 
leaves  which  he  considers  as  representing  four  different  species.  From  the 
European  Cretaceous  of  Blankenburg,  Hartz,  Dunker  has  described  Salix 
Hariigii,  a  leaf  which,  according  to  Schimper,  may  belong  to  a  species  of 
Quercus  of  the  section  of  Q.  phellos;  and  Heer  recognizes  a  fine  species, 
Salix  Ga;lziaria,  in  the  formation  of  Quedlinburg.  These  are  sufficient 
authorities  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  genus.  Schirnpcr  remarks,  in 
Pal.  Veget.,  ii,  p.  6(;3,  that  if  the  attribution  of  certain  saliciform  leaves  of  the 
Cretaceous  torniation  is  correct,  we  have,  in  tlu;  type  of  the  Willows,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  ibrms  of  the  subdivision  oi  the  dicotyledonous  A  ugiosperms. 
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He  adds  : — "That  some  species  are  also  iiidieated  in  the  Eocene,  lni(  they  are 
as  uncertain  as  fiiose  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  it  is  only  with  the  first  deposits 
of  the  Miocene  epoch  that  every  kind  of  doubt  is  put  aside  on  lliis  <|ueslion, 
for'then  we  have  not  only  numerous  leaves  of  which  the  generic  assimilation 
is  indubitable,  but  also  flowers  and  fruits,  which  give  to  the  botanists  the 
possibility  of  determining  the  subdivisions  which  had  some  representatives 
at  that  time."  It  is  certain  that,  according  to  the  remarks  of  the  same  author, 
it  is  during  the  Miocene  period  that  the  Willows  have  attained  their  maxiinum 
of  specific  evolutions.  But  this  extraordinary  development  of  the  generic 
type  is  sufficient  to  \no\e  the  great  antiquity  of  the  genus,  if  even  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  leaves,  as  positively  identifiable  as  those  of  the  Miocene, 
had  not  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  both  continents.  To  this  we  have  to 
add  the  continuity  of  the  records  from  the  Cretaceous  through  the  Eocene  and 
the  Oligocene.  Schimper  describes  fifty-seven  fossil  species  of  Willows,  two 
of  which  are  of  doubtful  generic  relation..  Adding  to  this  -S.  GcEtziana  of 
the  Cretaceous  of  Quedlinburg,  we  find  twenty-three  species  referable  to 
the  section  of  dentate  leaves.  Of  these,  none  is  Cretaceous  and  none  is 
exclusively  North  American.  Four  are  Eocene,  one  Oligocene,  seventeen 
Miocene,  and  one  Pliocene  or  Quaternary.  Salix  varia/is,  common  in  Europe, 
has  been  recognized  in  the  Miocene  of  Alaska  and  in  the  upper  divisions  of 
the  same  formation  in  California.  S.  Lavateri  and  S.  macrophijUa  are  also  in 
the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  in  that  of  Alaska.  Of  the  thirty-six  fossil 
species  of  Willows  with  entire  leaves,  eight  are  Cretaceous,  six  from  the 
American  Dakota  group,  and  two  from  Europe.  No  Eocene  species  is  known 
from  Europe,  but  we  have  in  the  American  formation  one  Miocene  European 
Willow, /Sa/i.r  Integra,  Goepp.,  discovered  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  Black  Buttes, 
Wyoming  Territory, and  one  species  peculiar  to  this  continent,/S'.teZ)M/an.s-,  fiom 
the  same  Eocene  formation  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  -S'.  angustata,  S.  elongnta, 
and  S.  media  are  European  and  American  Miocene  species,  while  two  others, 
S.  Rhcana  and  8.  Groenlandica,  belong  exclusively  as  yet  to  Greenland.  An 
American  form,  S.  Worthenii,  is  from  the  chalk  bluffs  of  tiie  Mississippi,  a 
Pliocene  formation.  It  is  represented  as  yet  by  a  single  leaf  and  may  be 
recognized,  when  other  specimens  are  obtained,  as  identical  with  one  of 
our  living  species, 
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Salix   Integra,  Goepp. 
Plato  XXII,  FiKs.  1,2. 
Salix  inlegra,  Goopp.,  Schoss.  Teit.  Fl.,  p.  25,  figs.  6,  10,  14.— Lesqx.,  AdiukvI  Report,  187:?,  p.  397. 

Leaves  Bmall,  entire,  oblong,  lanceolate-acuminate, gradually  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole;  lateral 
veins  thin,  close,  intermixed  with  short  tertiary  ones;  primary  areolni  large,  (inadrate. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  generally  small.  Those  figured  hy  Goep- 
pert  vary  from  one  to  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  proportionally  broad  ; 
those  described  here  l)eing  therefore  of  the  largest  size.  The  nervation,  as 
seen  in  figs.  1  and  1  a,  enlarged,  is  that  of  the  genus,  agreeing  entirely  with 
that  represented  by  the  European  author,  especially  in  fig.  1.  The  only  nota- 
ble difference  of  characters  is  in  the  more  gradually  tapering  acumen  of  the 
Anicriean  leaf,  and  this  is  not  of  specific  value  for  a  species  whose  leaves  arc 
trreatly  variable  in  size  and  form,  some  of  them  being  obtuse  or  even  half- 
round  at  the  point,  wiiile  some  others  are  sharply  acuminate  or  pointed. 

From  Heer's  remarks  on  this  species  in  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  175,  the 
leaves  represented  by  Goeppert  {loc.  cit.,  figs.  2,  3,  4,  8,  9),  with  more  distant 
and  stronger  secondary  veins,  without  intermediate  tertiary  ones,  arc  refera- 
ble to  Benzoin  attenuatum,  Heer  {loc.  cit.,  ii,  p.  82,  pi.  xc,  fig.  10),  to  which 
he  refers  also  the  leaves  described  in  the  same  volume  (p.  32,  pi.  Ixviii,  figs. 
20-22)  as  Satix  Integra.  We  have  apparently  here  the  two  fi)rms  described 
and  figured  l)y  Goeppert,  one  (fig.  1)  identical  in  characters  with  fig.  1  of  the 
Schossnitz  Flora,  as  remarked  above,  and  one  (fig.  2)  showing  quite  as  dis- 
tinctly the  characters  of  fig.  2  of  Goeppert's,  for  it  has  the  secondary  veins 
more  distant  and  no  trace  of  intermediate  tertiary  veins.  The  habitat  of 
these  leaves  being  the  same,  I  consider  the  difl'erence  as  merely  apparent, 
resulting  from  the  more  imperfect  state  of  preservation  of  the  leaf  in  fig.  2. 
Specimens  from  Golden,  and  also  from  the  Miocene  of  Oregon,  have  the  same 
character  of  nervation,  and  a  short,  naked  petiole.  The  typical  characters  of 
Benzoin  attenuatum,  viz.,  the  border  base  decurrent  along  the  petiole,  which 
is  therefore  winged,  and  the  lower  lateral  veins  at  a  more  acute  angle  of 
divergence,  and  following  the  borders  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  as  indicated 
in  Heer's  Joe.  cit.,  pi.  xc,  fig.  10,  are  not  seen  upon  any  of  the  American 
leaves. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,   Wyoming,   the  two  specimens  figured  here; 
Golden,  Colorado,  a  more  imperfectly  preserved  one. 
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S  a  I  i  X    media,  Heer. 
Plate  XXII,  Fig.  3. 

Salix  media,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  32;  iii,  p.  17.'),  pi.  Ixviii,  figs.  14-19. — Al.  Br.,  Stizenb.  Verz.,  p.  78. — 
Ludw.,  PalajoDt.,  viii,  p.  93,  jil.  xxviii,  figs.  1-4. — Lesqx.,  Anuual  Report,  1871,  Supplement, 
p.  C;  1873,  p.  411. 

Leaves  entire,  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short  petiole,  linear,  lanceolate-pointed,  or  gradually 
taperirg  to  the  point;  secondary  veins  open,  camptodrome. 

The  figure  represents  one  of  two  leaves  upon  the  same*  specimen,  the 
one  not  figured  having  the  same  character,  rounded  at  the  base,  linear-lan- 
ceolate to  near  the  point  where  it  is  broken,  and  without  any  trace  of  secondary 
veins.  These  are  not  generally  visible  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
Of  those  represented  by  Heer,  one  only  (fig.  16)  has  its  nervation  discernible; 
it  is  the  same  with  those  described  by  Ludwig.  The  identity  is  recognized, 
however,  by  the  form  of  the  elongated,  lanceolate,  entire  leaves,  rounded  to 
the  short  petiole,  a  character  distinctly  marked  in  all  the  figures  of  this  spe- 
cies published  by  European  authors,  except  in  Ludwig's  loc.  cit.,  fig.  2,  which 
seems  referable  to  another.  The  specimens  from  Elko  agree  also  exactly 
in  the  same  characters,  and  their  secondary  nervation  is  still  more  obsolete 
than  in  those  of  Green  Kiver. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  Wyoming  (Dr.  F.  V.  Harjden);  Elko  Station, 
Nevada  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope).  * 

Salix    angusta,  Al.  Br 

Plate  XXII,  Figs.  4,  5. 

Salixangusta,Ai.  Br.,  Stizenh.  Verz.,  p.  77. — Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv., p.  30,  pi.  Ixix,  figs.  1-11. — Lesqx.,  Annual 

Report,  1H71,  Supplement,  p.  6;  1872,  p.  405. 
Salix  anguntifoUa,  Al.  Br.,  in  Buckl.  Geol.,  p.  512. 
Salix  avgustissima,  Al.  Br.,  in  Leonh.  und  Bronn.  Jahrb.,  1850,  p.  169. — Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  418. 

Leaves  entire,  generally  very  long,  and  comparatively  narrow,  at  least  twelve  times  longer  than 
broad,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  upward  to  a  long  acnmen  and  downward  to  a  short  petiole; 
middle  nerve  thick;  secondary  veins  close,  numerous,  more  distinct  than  in  the  former  species. 

This  sjjecies  essentially  diifers  from  the  former  l)y  narrower,  much  longer 
leaves,  either  gradually  narrowed  to  the  point  and  fo  the  petiole,  or  linear, 
with  borders  nearly  parallel  in  the  middle,  tapering  into  a  long  point,  and 
more  abruptly  rounded  to  the  petiole;  the  middle  nerve  is  broader,  and  the 
secondary  veins  more;  distinct,  in  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence.  The  size 
of  these  leaves  is  very  variable,  at  least  for  the  length,  one  of  our  fragments 
exposing  a  leaf  of  about  fourteen  centimeters  long,  while  the  other  specimen 
is  of  a  leaf  preserved  entire,  and  measuring  only  six  and  a  half  ccnlimelcrs, 
though  scarcely  broader.     Another  specimen  of  the  same  sj)ecies  and  from 
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the  same  locality  has  oiil}'  one-half  of  a  leaf,  also  of  the  same  width,  twelve 
millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  showing  the  under  part,  with  secondary 
veins  distinctly  marked,  like  their  divisions,  and  the  snrface  evidently  villous, 
or  bearing  the  impression  of  a  coating  of  hairs  Prof  Ileer,  in  his  description 
of  this  species,  compares  it  to  S.viminalis,  Linn.,  a  living  and  common  species 
of  this  country,  remarking,  however,  that  the  s[)ecimens  do  not  indicate 
whether  the  leaves  are  villous,  as  in  the  living  species.  This  villosity  is  not 
apparent  upon  well-preserved  specimens  received  from  Oregon. 

Habitat. — Green  River  Station,  Wyoming,  above  fish  beds  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Hat/den).  One  fragmentary  specimen  from  six  miles  above  Spring  Canon, 
Montana,  appears  referable  to  the  same  species. 

Salix   elougata,  O.  Web. 

Plate  XXII,  Pigs.  6,  7. 

Salix  elongata,  O.  Wel>.,  Palaeont.,  vol.  ii  (Separ.  Abdr.),  p.  63,  pi.  ii,  fig.  10. — Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ji, 

p.  ;il,  pi.  Ixix,  figs.  15,  16.— Lesqx.,  Auiiual  Keport,  1872,  p.  372. 
Salix  longisaima,  W<  as.  &  Web.,  Palaeont ,  iv  (Separ.  Ab<lr.),  p.  30,  pi.  v,  fig.  6. 

Leaves  entire,  long,  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  middle  toward  the  point  and  toward 
the  petiole;  middle  nerve  thin  ;  borders  apparently  revolute  or  reflexed  ;  secondary  veins  open,  distant. 

The  leaves  of  this  species,  at  least  judging  from  the  fragmentary  speci- 
mens which  I  refer  to  it,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  former,  more  distinctly 
lanceolate  and  more  rapidly  tapering  to  the  point,  coriaceous,  with  the  veins 
more  di.stant,  irregular  in  their  relative  position,  and  with  a  very  narrow 
midrib.  These  fragments  have  the  same  characters  of  tbrm  and  nervation, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  this  may  be  discerned,  as  the  fine  leaf  described  {loc.  cit) 
by  the  author  of  this  species.  The  leaves  figured  by  Heer  as  representing 
it  are,  however,  narrower,  linear-lanceolate,  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
Salix  longa,  Al.  Br.,  but  distinct  by  the  narrow  midrib. 

Habitat. — Elko  Station,  Nevada  {Prof.  S.  W.  Garman). 

POPULUS,  Linn. 

Represented  merely  by  more  or  less  fragmentary  leaves,  as  it  is  as  yet 
in  our  American  fossil  ilora,  the  genus  may  be  characterized  as  follows: — 

Leaves  of  various  forms;  broadly  ovate,  round  or  lanceolate,  generally 
cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base ;  long-petioled  ;  with  borders  entire,  crenulate 
or  dentate;  palmately  nerved  from  the  top  of  the  petiole  or  from  a  distance 
above  the  border  base.  The  prinuiry  and  secondary  nerves  are  caniptodrome, 
anastomosing  outside  of  the   bends  with   ncrvilles,  either  passing  directly  to 
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the  tectli  or  divisions  of  the  borders,  or  curving  along  them.  Tht;  areas, 
divi(h'(l  in  right  angle  by  fibrillae,  form  primary  irregularly  s(jnare  meshes, 
and  the  veinlets  branching  in  various  directions  ultimately  constitute  a  very 
small  polygonal  areolation.  One  pair  of  slender  marginal  nerves  jjass  from 
the  top  of  the  petiole  I)elo\v  the  primary  lateral  veins,  joining  their  branches 
by  veinlets.  These  general  characters  are,  however,  modiiied  in  many 
ways  Tlie  nervation,  especially,  is  very  variable  and  complex,  for,  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  nerves  under  the  primary  one,  it  becomes 
five-  or  seven-palmate,  while  in  other  leaves,  as  for  example  in  those  of  Popu- 
Itis  balsamifera  var.  angusllfoUa,  a  species  especially  common  in  the  valleys 
and  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  lower  primary  nerves  are 
alternate,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  secondary  ones,  all  equidistant  and 
equally  branching  underneath,  representing  thus  a  pinnate  nervation,  rendered 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  leaves  of  Salix  by  the  interposition  of  short 
tertiary  veins,  traversing  the  lower  side  of  the  areas  and  dissolving  in  their 
middle  by  subdivision  in  nervilles.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  so  multiform 
leaves  of  Populus  alba,  an  introduced  species,  too  common  in  this  country, 
the  primary  lateral  nerves,  two  or  three  pairs,  stronger  and  more  branching 
than  the  secondary  ones,  go  straight  to  the  |x»ints  of  acute  lobes  or  of  larger 
teeth  formed  by  expansion  of  the  laminae,  are  thus  craspedodroiiie,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  secondary  ones,  and  give  to  the  leaves  some  of  the  characters 
and  the  appearance  of  leaves  of  PI  at  anus. 

These  variations  in  the  characters  of  the  leaves,  even  of  the  same  species, 
render  their  determination  very  difficult  and  somewhat  unreliable;  for  the 
paleontologist  has  rarely  for  examination  and  study  a  series  of  specimens  so 
numerous,  and  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  as  are  those  which 
have  served  for  the  preparation  of  the  admirable  monograph  of  this  genus 
in  Heer's  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  where  are  represented  branches  bearing  leaves 
of  various  forms,  some  entire,  some  dentate,  besides  buds,  bracts,  catkins  of 
ilowers,  and  seeds. 

The  difficulty  of  determination  of  the  leaves  of  Populus  may,  in  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  account  for  the  great  ditfercnce  between  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  known  as  living  at  our  time,  eighteen  only,*  and  the  fossil 
ones,  of  whicii  Schimper's  Tal.  Veget.  describes  sixty-two,  considering,  how- 
ever, nineteen  of  them   as   (h)ubtful      Of  the  species  of  Poplars  living  at  our 

"According  to  tbo  mouograj)!!  of  Wesniael,  in  Do  Caudolle's  Prodiomus. 
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time,  the  North  American  continent  lias  tlie  largest  nnniber,  nine,  mostly 
inhabiting  the  cold  and  mountainous  regions.  Some,  however,  have  a  wide 
range  of  distribution:  Populua  tremuloides,  Michx.,  and  P.  Canadensis,  Desf., 
lor  example,  extend  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  from  Canada  lo 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.  One  species,  P.  Mexicana,  Wesm.,  is  ))eculiar 
to  Mexico,  descending  as  far  soutii  as  Tampico.  Anotlier,  P.  trichocarjia, 
Torr.  &  Gray,  is  limited  to  California.  Three  species  t»re  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia ;  even  one  of  them,  P.  alba,  L.,  has  been  found  in  Algeria.  China 
has  two  species,  Japan  one,  and  three  belong  to  the  Orient. 

Considering  the  fossil  species,  and  leaving  out  (hose  which  have  been 
separated  as  doul)tful,  we  find  described  in  Schimper's  synopsis  forty-two,  of 
which  two  only  are  Cretaceous:  Populuslitigiosa,  Heei-,  and  P.  ekgans,  Lesqx., 
both  from  the  Dakota  group.  To  these  we  should  add,  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  synopsis,  P.  cydofhijlla,  Lesqx.,  and  P.  Lancasfriensis,  Les(|x.,  from  the 
same  formation,  with  P.  hyperborea,  Heer,  P.  Berggreni,  Heer,  from  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  and  P.  primceva,  Heer,  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
of  the  same  country.  Dr.  Newberry  has  described,  in  his  notes  on  tiie  later 
extinct  floras,  four  species,  two  of  which  are  considered  by  himself  as  douljt- 
fully  referable  to  this  genus  ;  another,  P.  microplnjUa,  is  of  uncertain  relation, 
and  the  fourth,  P.  elliptica,  of  a  Miocene  type,  seems  to  have  been  referred 
to  the  Cretaceous  by  a  mistake  caused  by  misplacement  of  labels  or  of  speci- 
mens. Though  it  may  be  that  we  have  already  seven  Cretaceous  species  of 
Populus,  one  of  which,  P.  primceva,  represents,  by  leaves  and  scales  of  seeds, 
the  only  dicotyledonous  j)lant  found  in  the  flora  of  Comes,  a  Greenland  Lower 
Cretaceous  flora,  composed  of  seventy-five  species  of  Filices,  Selaginece,  Cyca- 
dea,  ConifercB,  and  a  few  monocotyledonous,  mostly  of  Jurassic  or  Wealden 
types:  this  Populus  is  thus  the  oldest  dicotyledonous  plant  known  as  yet. 
From  this,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  generic  tyjie  already  ])re- 
ponderant  at  a  higher  stage  of  the  Cretaceous,  that  of  the  Dakota  group,  whose 
flora  is  connjosed  mostly  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  No  speci(;s  of  Populus, 
however,  has  been  described  to  this  time  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  rendered  more  striking  by  the  scarcity  of  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  same  genus  in  the  Eocene  of  that  continent,  which  has 
until  now  only  two  species,  both  from  the  lower  members  of  the  forniation, 
Sezanne  and  Bellcu.  Besides  five  Tertiary  species  described  by  Dr.  Newberry 
iVuni  the   Fort  Union  and  Yellowstone  Lignitic,  and  wiiich  may  be  Eocene, 
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\v(>  havo  six  others,  positively  referable  to  this  formation,  one  of  wliirli  is  from 
Vancouver,  Iwo  are  common  to  the  Mississippi  and  tlie  Colorado  Lii,niitic,  and 
two  have  been  obtained  from  the  lowest  Tertiary  strata  of  Point  of  Rocks, 
which  immediately  rest  upon  the  Cretaceous,  and  whose  flora  still  preserves 
a  few  representatives  of  Cretaceous  types.  In  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  genus  takes  a  large  predominance,  twenty- eight  species  being  there 
described  from  this  fwmation.  To  the  present  time,  we  have  only  ten ;  but 
considering  the  number  of  Tertiary  species  known  from  both  continents, 
this  indicates  about  the  same  pro])ortion  in  the  geological  (iistril)uti()n. 
Seven  of  the  American  Miocene  species  arc  common  with  Europe;  and,  of 
these,  three  are  also  found  in  Alaska  They  represent  especially  the  Middle 
Miocene,  predominant  in  Oregon,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  especially  at  Carbon,  a  division  from  which  comparatively  few 
materials  have  been  obtained  until  now.  As  remarked  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  species,  the  relation  of  some  of  them  to  types  of  the  present  flora  of 
this  country  is  distinctly  recognized. 

§  I. — MarginatcR. 

Pop  II I  IIS    lat  ior,  Al.  Br.,  var.  cordif  olia. 

Plate  XXII,  Fig.  8. 

Populus  latior  cordif  olia,  Heer,  FI.  Tert.  Helv.,  p.  12,  pi.  Iv.— Ludw.,  Falajont.,  viii,  p.  91,  pi.  xxvi,  fig.  7. — 
Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  pp.  287,  289. 

Leaves  nearly  round,  broadei  than  long,  sbort-JSointed,  subtruncate  at  base,  wavy-margined; 
primary  veins  three,  camptodromf. 

The  form  of  this  leaf  and  the  characters  of  the  borders  arc  referable  to 
those  described  by  Heer,  and  the  nervation,  somewhat  abnormal  by  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  primary  nerves  joining  the  midrib  a  little  above  the 
border  base,  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  leaf  figured  by  Ludwig.  The  upper 
j)art  of  the  leaf  is  destroyed.  But  another  specimen,  whose  nervation  is  not 
quite  as  distinct,  described  in  the  same  Report,  p.  287,  as  Populus  latior  var. 
transversa,  Heer,  represents  a  smaller,  short-pointed  leaf,  with  more  deeply 
marked  undulations  of  the  borders,  which  is  apparently  referable  to  the  same 
variety. 

Habitat. — Washakie  Station,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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P  o  p  u  I II  s    »>  II  b  r  o  t  II  n  d  n  t  :i  <  Lesqx 

Plate  XXIV,  Figs.  n-8. 

PopuJua  suhrotmda,  Leeqx.,  Aiiiiiial  Report,  1807,  p.  196  — Sclip.,  Pal.  Y6g6t.,  ii,  p.  680. 
Populus  attenuata,  Al.  Br.,  Lfsqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  'JHG,  3s9,  39a. 

Loaves  long-petioled,  nearly  round,  as  broad  as  long,  Bubtruncate  at  the  base,  abruptly  pointed, 
acutely  dentate;  nervation  tripalmate,  canii)todrouie. 

The  first  of  these  leaves  (fig.  8)  was  considered  as  representing  u  new 
species,  distinct  from  P.  attenuata,  hS..  Br.,  especially  by  the  sharp,  turned-up 
teeth  of  the  borders  and  the  more  abruptly  narrowed  or  truncate  base.  It 
has,  however,  a  great  likeness  to  the  figure  given  of  this  last  species  in  Heer 
(Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  pi.  Iviii,  fig.  1).  The  examination  of  other  specimens  from 
Carbon,  though  more  fragmentary,  confirms  the  first  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
specific  difference.  The  primary  lateral  veins  separate  from  the  midrib  a 
little  above  the  base,  being  much  branched  underneath  and  comparatively 
thick ;  the  secondary  ones  are  somewhat  higher  up,  mostly  simjjle,  and  the 
areas  are  cut  by  nervilles  in  right  angle  to  the  veins.  These  characters  are 
identical  with  those  of  P.  attenuata;  but  the  round  shape  of  these  leaves  is 
different  and  the  teeth  always  more  acute  than  in  the  European  species. 
This  form  is  related  to  the  North  American  Populus  monilifera,  Ait. 

HABiTAT.-^Rock  Creek,  Laramie  Plains,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden); 
Cai-bon,  Wyoming,  where  it  is  not  rare,  and  found  in  both  the  beds  of  shale 
above  and  below  the  main  coal.  The  specimen  in  fig.  7  is  from  Evanston, 
Wyoming,  procured  by  Dr.  Hayden 

Populus    in  elan  aria,  Heer 

Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  5. 

Populus  melanaria,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  16,  pi.  liv,  fig.  7 ;  Ivii,  fig.  1.— Lcsqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874, 
p.  302. 

Leaves  with  a  long,  slender  petiole,  broadly  deltoid  or  subtrnncato  at  the  base ;  borders  acutely 
serrate;  primary  lateral  nerves  emerging  from  a  distance  above  the  base  of  the  leaves,  with  a  pair  of 
marginal  veinlets  underneath. 

This  leaf,  considering  what  can  be  seen  of  it  by  the  fragment,  which 
represents  merely  its  lower  half  with  the  long  slender  petiole,  the  distinct 
nervation,  and  a  few  of  the  border  teeth,  exhibits  characters  in  accordance 
with  those  described  above,  and  translated  from  Schimper's  Pal.  V(ig(it.,  ii, 
p.  684.  It  agrees  especially  with  the  fig.  7  of  Heer,  loc.  cit.  This  author 
remarks  that  the  species  essentially  differs  from  Populus  latior  van  subtrun- 
cata    by  the   position  of  the  lateral  primary  nerves  at  a  distance  from  the 
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border  base  of  the  leaves.  In  our  specimens,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  the  dis- 
tance is  still  greater  than  in  that  of  the  Fl.  Tert.  Ilelv.  Prof.  Ileer  remarks 
also  that  he  has  had  for  examination  a  largo  number  of  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  but  that  in  all,  except  one,  which  he  has  figured,  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaves  is  destroyed,  as  it  is  in  ours.  lie  mentions,  as  distinctive  char- 
acters, the  acutely  serrate  borders  of  the  leaves,  and  the  middle  nerve  thicker 
than  the  lateral  ones,  the  same  as  seen  upon  our  specimen.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  identification  of  this  leaf  with  the  European  species  is  fully 
authorized.  Heer  considers  this  species  as  allied  to  the  living  P.dilatata,  Ait., 
and  P.  nigra,  Linn. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Popiilus    melanarioides,  Lesqx. 

Plate  LXII,  Fig.  5. 

Populus  melanarioides,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  302. 

Le.aves  long-putioled,  subcori.aceous,  nearly  round,  Bubtruncate  at  baee ;  borders  entire,  undu- 
late ;  nervation  teruate  from  above  the  base ;  secondary  veins,  two  pairs,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  primary  ones,  these  much  branched  outside,  the  others  simple ;  divisions  passing  to  near  the  bor- 
ders or  entering  them. 

By  its  subcoriaceous  substance  and  the  long  petiole  of  the  leaves,  this 
species  is  related  to  the  section  of  the  Trepid<z  (Trembling  Poplars).  As  in 
Populus  tremulcefolia,  Sap.  (fit.,  o,  2,  p.  26,  pi.  iii,  fig.  4),  to  which  our  species 
is  allied,  the  veins  and  their  branches  pass  through  the  areas  to  very  near  the 
inflated  borders,  which  they  seem  to  reach,  but  along  which  they  are  really 
curved.  Our  leaf  differs  from  those  of  this  last  species  merely  by  less  distinctly 
undulate  borders,  by  the  higher  position  of  the  primary  lateral  veins  above 
the  base,  and  by  the  great  distance  of  the  secondary  less  numerous  veins. 
These  two  last  characters  are,  however,  of  no  moment  in  the  specification 
of  Poplar  leaves,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  examination  of  a  few  specimens  of 
Pupalas  alba.  In  Ibssil  species,  also,  as  in  P.  Mosdliensls.,  Sap.  (Et.,  8,  2, 
p.  30,  ))1.  ii,  figs.  6-8),  the  three  leaves  which  represent  it  have  each  a  difierent 
type  of  nervation.  The  relation  of  our  leaf  to  that  described  l)y  Saporta  from 
the  Tertiary  of  Provence  may  be  therefore  more  intimate  than  it  appears 
from  the  comparison  of  a  single  leaf.  It  is  also  comparable  to  Populus  helia- 
dum,  Ung.,  by  its  form,  and  to  P.  melanaria,  Heer,  by  its  nervation. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  (  Wm.  Cleburn). 
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§  II. —  Trepidce. 
P  o  p  II I II  s    t  n  g:  c  r  i ,  sp.  uov. 
Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  5. 
Popvlua  heliadum,  Ung.,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  397. 

Leaves  siibcoriaceous,  loug-petioled,  bidadly  ovate,  obtuse;  borders  entire,  slightly  nndulate; 
secondary  veins  etiuidlstant  with  the  primary  ones. 

This  leaf,  rather  membranaceous  than  coriaceous,  with  a  sh'nder,  appar- 
ently long,  petiole,  has  the  form  of  Populus  mutabilis  repnndo-crcnata,  Heer, 
as  represented  in  Fl.  Tert.  Hclv.,  pi.  Ixii,  fig.  1,  and  tlie  nervation  of  7'.  halsa- 
moides,  Goepp.,  as  in  pi.  Ix,  fig  2,  of  the  same  work;  the  primary  lateral 
veins  and  the  secondary  ones  being  equidistant,  and  of  the  same  thickness. 
From  the  first  of  these  species  it  differs  by  the  nervation;  from  the  second, 
by  the  entire  borders  of  the  leaves.  From  P.  heliadum,  Ung.  (Fl.  v.  Sotzka, 
p.  37,  pi.  XV,  fig.  7)j  to  which  I  referred  it  formerly,  it  differs  equally  by  the 
more  numerous  equidistant  nerves,  the  less  enlarged  form  of  the  leaf  and  the 
borders  less  distinctly  undulate,  Unger  describing  them  as  undulate-dentate. 
Other  specimens  may  indicate  a  more  positive  relation.  Except  for  its  slender 
long  petiole  and  an  apparently  merely  membranaceous  or  thin  consistence, 
this  species  should  go  to  the  section  of  the  Coriaceous  Poplars,  and  be  per- 
haps referred  to  P.  monodon,  represented  in  figs.  1  and  2  of  the  same  plate. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

§  III. — Balsafnifce. 

Populus    laevigata,  Lesqx. 

Plate  XXII,  Fig.  9. 

Populus  laxigata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  181)9,  p.  195. 
Populus  cequalis,  Schp.,*  Pal.  V(;g6t.,  p.  093. 

Leaves  largo,  cordate,  aeimiinate,  rounded  to  the  base,  dentate ;  teeth  acute,  turned  outside;  midrib 
much  thicker  than  the  lateral  ones;  surface  smooth  or  polished. 

This  fine  leaf,  thirteen  centimeters  long,  and  eleven  centimeters  wide  a 
little  below  the  middle,  is  so  closely  allied  to  Populus  bulmmoidcs,  Goepp., 
extensively  distributed  in  the  European  Miocene,  that  it  can  only  be  separated 
by  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  borders.  The  size  of  the  leaf  is  equaled 
by  that  of  some  of  those  published  by  the  authors  as  pertaining  to  P.  halsa- 
moides;  the  middle  nerve  is  in  both  species  comparatively  thick;  the  gen- 
eral nervation  and  the  areolation  are  the  same.     Many  fragments  seemingly 

*  The  name  Populus  aqualis  mentioned  was  originally  Kent  fo  Prof.  Schiuiinr  with  a  i)hotographed 
figure  of  the  specimen,  and  changed  aftervrard  without  knowing  that  he  had  described  the  sxjecies. 
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referable  to  F.  balsamoides  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  North 
American  Lignitic  formations,  at  Golden,  Black  Buttes  especially;  one  also  is 
from  Mount  Diablo,  California;  but  these  fragments  are  all  too  insufficient  for 
positive  identification;  and  the  difference  in  their  stations  seems  to  contradict 
an  identity  with  the  Miocene  species.  Good  specimens  of  P.  balsamoides 
have  been,  however,  procured  from  the  Miocene  of  Coral  Hollow,  California, 
and  have  been  figured  for  the  Fossil  Tertiary  Flora  of  that  State.  Heer  has 
described  it  from  specimens  of  Alaska. 

Habitat. — Kock  Creek,  Laramie  Plains,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Populus    Zaddachi,  Heer. 

Plato  XXII,  Fig.  13. 

PopuUs  Zaddachi,  Heer,  Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  i.  p.  98,  pi.  vi,  figs.  1-4;  xv,  fig.  li;  ii,  p.  468,  pi.  xliii,  fig.  1.''); 
xliv,  fig.  6;  Fl.  Foss.  Alask.,  p.  26,  pi.  ii,  fig.  5a;  Spitz.  Mioc.  Fl.,  p.  55,  pi.  ii,  fig.  13c;  x, 
.  fig.  1 ;  xi,  fig.  8  a ;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  30,  pi.  v,  vi,  figs.  1-7  ;  xii,  fig.  1  c— Lesqx.,  Annu.al  Report, 
1871,  p.  292. 

Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  rouDded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  crenate,  palmately  five-nerved ;  upper 
primary  lateral  nerves  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  ascending  to  above  tbe  middle  of  the  leaves. 

This  species,  very  common  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Baltic,  of  Greenland, 
and  of  Alaska,  has,  until  now,  few  representatives  in  this  country  and  none  in 
the  Lower  Lignitic.  It  is  found  with  the  following  species  in  the  Upper 
Tertiary  measures,  especially  abundant  in  the  Pliocene  of  California.  By 
comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  leaf  has  exactly  the  characters  of  those 
figured  in  Fl.  Bait.,  pi.  v,  figs.  2  and  5,  the  lower  lateral  veins  being  effaced 
and  very  short,  and  the  base  of  the  leaf  being  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the 
petiole  The  general  nervation  is  also  the  same,  the  primary  upper  lateral 
nerves  being  much  thinner  than  the  midrib,  indeed,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
secondary  ones,  which  are  at  a  comparatively  great  distance  from  the  basilar 
nerves  and  at  a  much  more  open  angle  of  divergence.  Tiie  teeth  of  the 
borders  are  of  the  same  form,  obtuse  or  half-round,  turned  upward.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  is  very  variable;  ours  measures  six  centi- 
meters long  and  nearly  five  centimeters  broad.  Heer  figures  one  from  the 
Baltic  Miocene,  sixteen  centimeters  long  and  twelve  centimeters  broad. 

Habitat. — Green  River  Station,  Wyoming,  above  fish  beds  (Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden). 
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Populiis    Richardson  I,  Heer. 

Plate  XXII,  Figs.  10-1-,'. 

Poputua  Sichardsoni,  Hcer,  Fl.  Foas.  Arct.,  i,  p.  98,  pi.  iv,  figs.  l-!r>;  vi,  figs.  7,8;  xv,  fig.  1  c;  ii,  p.  468,  pi. 
xliv,  figs.  7-9;  Iv,  fig.  3  b;  Si)itzb.  Mioc.  Fl.,  p.  54,  pi.  x,  figs.  8-12. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report, 
1873,  p.  411. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  nearly  round,  truncate  or  slightly  cniarginate  at  the  base,  deeply  irregu- 
larly crenate,  palmately  five-nerved;  primary  lateral  nerves  about  as  thick  as  the  midrib,  the  upper 
ones  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  ascending  to  near  the  point,  branching  in  right  angle  or  in  a 
broad  angle  ot  divergence. 

As  recognized  from  European  specimcn.s,  tlie  leaves  of  this  species  are 
very  variable  in  size,  mostly  broadly  oval  or  round,  even  broader  than  long,  with 
their  borders  deeply  cut  in  irregular  round  teeth,  a  character  which  is  clearly 
defined  in  figs.  11  and  12  of  our  plate.  They  are  described  as  acuminate,  and 
appear  to  be  so  in  two  figures  of  llic  author;  but,  in  others,  they  arc  evidently 
obtuse,  a  character  remarked  upon  the  leaf  of  our  fig.  12.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  primary  lateral  nerves,  which  gen- 
erally come  out  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  as  in  fig.  10,  but  which  in  fig.  11 
become  distant,  the  internal  ones  being  far  above  the  base  of  the  lamina  and 
of  the  lower  ones.  That  this  difTerence  is  unimportant  for  specification  is 
evidenced  by  the  nervation  of  the  leaf  in  fig.  12,  whose  basilar  nervation  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  two  others.  This  species  is,  by  its  char- 
acters and  its  habitat,  closely  allied  to  the  former.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  Artistic  Regions,  but  has  not  been  found  either  in  the  Baltic 
or  the  Alaska  Miocene. 

Habitat. — Elko  Station,  Nevada  (Prof.  E.  D.  Cope).  It  is  represented 
in  the  collection  by  six  specimens,  being  therefore  abundant  at  the  locality. 

§  IV. — Coriacea. 

Pop  ti  Ins   inntabilis,  var.  f.  o  v  a  I  i  $ ,  Heer. 

Plate  XXIV,  Figs.  3, 4. 

Pop\iU»  mutabili»  f.  <n>aZi«f,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  22 ;  i,  pi.  i,  figs.  1,2;  ii,  figs.  2o,  i;  ii,  pi.  Ix,  fig. 
12  6;  Ixi,  figs.  1-3,6,9;  Ixiii,  fig.  4.— Lesqx.,  Annuiil  Report,  1871,  p.  292;  1872,  pp.  401,  40.5; 
1873,  p.  307. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  long,  petiolate,  oval,  pointed,  narrowed  or  rounded  to  the  petiole;  borders 
entire  ;  nervation  three-  or  five-palmate. 

The  references  to  the  descriptions  in  the  reports  apply  to  different 
varieties  of  this  species,  some  of  which  have  not  been  figured,  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  specimens,  or  from  their  exposition  upon  large  rocks 
which  could  not  be  displace'd  or  broken.     These  varieties  arc  so  numerous 
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and  so  intimately  allied  by  their  characters  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  lo 
identify  single  leaves  with  one  of  fhe  eiglit  subdivisiuus  of  this  species  in 
Heer's  monograph.  The  6rst  of  our  leaves  (fig.  3)  is  subcoriaceous,  entire, 
oval,  obtusely  pointed,  and  narrowed  to  the  long  slender  petiole  in  the  same 
degree  as  to  the  point.  The  nervation  is  three-palmate  from  above  the  base, 
obscure,  indeed ;  for  the  lateral  primary  nerves,  narrower  than  the  midrib,  are, 
as  well  as  the  secondary  ones,  scarcely  discernible.  For  its  shape  and  nerva- 
tion, it  is  like  the  leaves  in  Heer  {loc.  cit.,  pi.  i,  fig.  1 ,  and  pi.  ii,  fig.  2  h).  The 
other  leaf,  more  distinctly  coriaceous,  is  lanceolate,  gradually  enlarged  toward 
the  base,  and  rounded  to  (he  petiole;  the  borders  are  entire,  and  the  nerva- 
tion, five-pahnatc  from  above  the  base,  is  quite  distinct  and  has  the  characters 
of  Poplar  leaves.  The  shape  is,  however,  different  from  any  of  the  leaves 
figured  by  Heer,  its  nearest  affinity  being  with  fig.  12  h  of  pi.  Ix  and  fig.  1 
of  pi.  Ixi.  This  leaf  therefore  may  represent  a  new  species  of  the  division 
of  the  Coriacece.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  var.  e.  repnndo-crenata,  Heer, 
a  leaf  fully  preserved,  sixteen  centimeters  long,  without  the  eight  centimeters 
long  petiole,  and  eight  centimeters  broad  toward  its  round  truncate  base,  was 
exposed  at  Evanston  upon  a  block  of  sandstone  prepared  for  building.  I 
could  only  make  a  sketch  of  it,  and  l)y  comparison  found  it  perfectly  similar 
to  the  fine  leaf  in  Heer  {loc.  cit.,  pi.  Ixii,  fig.  4).  Other  fragments  were  recog- 
nized imbedded  with  bones  of  the  Saurian  at  Black  Buttes. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Utah,  as  represented  in  fig.  3.  Six  miles  above 
Spring  Canon,  Montana,  the  leaf  of  fig.  4  {Dr.  A.  C.  Peak).     Black  Buttes, 

Wyoming,  etc. 

Populus    arctica,   Heer. 
Plate  XXIII,  Figs.  1-6. 

FopuluB  ai-cHca,  Heer,  Fl.  Foas.  Arct.,  i,  pp.  100, 1.37, 158,  pi.  iv,  figs.  6  a,  7;  y,  vi,  figs.  '),6;  viii,  figs.  .5,6; 
xvii,  figs.  5  b,  e;  xxi,  figs.  14, 15;  xxx,  fig.  9;  ii,  p.  408,  pi.  xliii,  fig.  15  a;  liii,  fig.  4;  Spitz. 
Mioc.  Fl.,  p.  55,  pi.  X,  figs.  2-7;  xi,  fig.  1;  xii,  fig.  6e. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  pp.  289, 
aOO;  Supplement,  p.  9  ;  1872,  pp.  385,  401 ;  1873,  p.  406. 

Leaves  tbickish  or  coriaceous,  round-oblong,  or  sometimes  enlarged  in  the  middle,  and  broader 
than  long,  .abruptly  short-pointed,  n.arrowcd  or  truncate  to  the  petiole;  borders  entire,  undulate  or  cre- 
nate;  nervation  five-palmate  from  the  top  of  the  petiole  ;  upper  primary  nerves  as  thick  as  the  uiidrib, 
much  branching  outside,  passing  up  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  and  curving  inside  toward  the 
point  of  the  leaves ;  secondary  veius  thinner,  and  distinct  from  the  primary  ones. 

Comparing  the  figures  which  represent  this  species,  it  is  evident  that 
their  characters,  however  different  they  may  be,  all  agree  with  those  of  the 
leaves  described  by  Heer  under  this  name.  Fig.  1  and  fig.  3,  two  leaves  of 
the  same  size  and   of  the  same  form,  enlarged-  in  the  middle,  about  seven 
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cciilitneiers  long  iind  as   broad,  witli   LMitiie   holders,  a  triiiicato  or  rounded 
base,  abruptly  short-pointed,  seein  like  a  copy  of  pi.  v,  Ug.  .'5,  of  Ileer  (/oc.  cit.). 
Tiiis  is  only  a  little  larger,  but  tlie  ntM-vation  is  exactly  the  same.     Our  fig.  3 
has  the   i)or(!crs  (;ntire,  not  even  undulate,  but  the  same  character  is  clearly 
marked  upon  the  leaf  of  pi.  x.\i,  fig.  14,  of  the  Arctic  Flora.     The  transition 
from  our  fig.  8.  a  leaf  broadly  cuneate,  to  fig.  h,  narrowed  to  the  base,  is  indi- 
cated l)y  the  intermediate  form  of  fig.  4,  and  the  leaf  of  fig.  C,  with  crenate 
borders,  finds  its  typical  analogy  in  that  of  pi.  x.\i,  fig.  15,  of  Heer,  an  analogy 
indicated  also  by  the  habitat,  as  the  leaves  from  Troublesome  Creek,  rep- 
resented in  figs.  3  and  G,  are  mixed  with  other  intermediate   forms   upon  the 
same  specimen.     It  is  well,  however,  to  remark  the  similarity  of  this  last 
figure  with  that  of  P.paleomelas,  Sap.  (Et.,  ii,  2,  p.  123,  pi.  7,  fig.  10),  which 
differs  oidy  by  the  primary  nerves  being   more  slender,  not  curving  inside, 
and  the  secondary  veins  descending  lower.     The  small  leaf  of  fig.  2  is  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  following  species,  but  it  has  the  strong,  distinct  nerva- 
tion of  P.  arctica,  represented  in  the  Arctic  Flora  l)y  leaves  still  much  smaller 
than  this,  and  also  the  peculiar,  wrinkled,  somewhat  shining  surface  of  the 
species. 

Habitat. — Troublesome  Creek,  Colorado,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  collected 
from  the  locality  twelve  specimens  only,  half  of  which  represent  this  species, 
the  others  Platanus  offinh.  Carbon,  Wyoming,  where  the  species  is  common 
with  Acer,  Platanus  accroides,  etc.  Green  River,  Wyoming,  with  species  of 
Ficus  of  Miocene  character.  Though  abundant  in  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 
gen,  it  is  not  described  from  Alaska.  It  has  not  been  seen  until  now  in  the 
specimens  from  Oregon  and  of  California. 

Populus    dccipicus,  Lesq:s. 

PlateXXIII,  Figs.  7-11. 
Populun  ded-piena,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  385.— Sohp.,  r.-il.  V^g^t.,  iii,  p.  590. 

Leaves  small,  coriaceous,  entire,  broadly  rhoraboidal,  deltoid  to  the  point,  and  also  to  the  long, 
slender  petiole,  palmately  three-  or  five-nerved  from  the  base. 

The  numerous  leaves  seen  of  this  species  have  all  the  same  characters. 
They  are  small,  as  broad  as  long,  varying  in  size  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
centimeters  long  without  the  petiole,  which  is  very  slender,  and  as  long  as 
the  lamina,  if  not  longer.  Broadly  cuneate  to  the  obtuse  point,  and  equally 
so  to  the  petiole,  they  are  more  or  h'ss  enlarged  in  the  middle;  one  of  the 
leaves  of  fig.  9  being  four  centimeters  broad  and  less  than  three  and  a  half 
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centimeters  long.  The  surface  is  not  rugose  or  crumpled,  but  rather 
smootli.  T!i(!  borders  arc  perfectly  entire,  not  even  undulate,  and  the 
consistence  is  coriaceous,  somewhat  less  so  than  in  the  former  species, 
which  it  resembles  by  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  by  the  nervation.  The 
primary  nerves,  however,  are  ranch  thinner,  the  nervilles  closer,  strong,  the 
upper  ones  passing  to  secondary  nerves,  or  altogether  taking  their  places,  as 
in  the  fragment  of  the  left  side  of  fig.  9.  In  other  leaves,  however,  the 
distribution  of  the  secondary  veins  is  the  same  as  in  P.  a?xtica,oi'  which 
this  new  species  seems  to  be  like  a  diminutive  form.  It  has  also  a  great 
similarity  to  Paliurus  columbi,  Heer,  whose  leaves  are  -found  both  at  Carbon 
and  Creston,  mixed  with  those  of  this  Fopulus,  and  undistinguishable  when 
the  petiole  is  destroyed.  This  remarkaljle  likeness  is  seen  in  comparing  for 
example  fig.  10,  whose  petiole  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  other  leaves, 
with  figs.  14  and  15  of  our  pi.  1.  The  identity  of  habitat  and  the  similarity 
of  characters  in  these  leaves  has  rendered  their  separation  difficult,  and  for 
some  of  them  uncertain. 

The  relation  of  the.se  two  last  species  to  Populus  has  been  controverted, 
for  the  reason  that  no  point  of  comparison  is  found  at  our  time  among  living 
species  of  Poplars.  The  shape  and  nervation  of  the  leaves  have  some  like- 
ness to  those  of  Cercis,  these  of  P.  decipiens  resembling  for  example  C.  antiqua, 
Sap.  (fit,  i,  p.  134,  pi.  xiv,  fig.  4  a).  This  attribution  is,  however,  contradicted 
by  the  long  petiole  of  both  the  American  Miocene  species  and  by  a  marked 
diflerence  in  the  details  of  the  nervation. 

Habitat. — Creston,  Washakie  group  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden) ;  Carbon,  Wy- 
oming, shale  above  the  main  coal,  as  common  there  as  P.  arctica. 

Populus   mouodon,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XXIV,  Figs.  1,2. 

Populus  monodon,  Lesqx.,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,  p.  413,  pi.  xv,  figs.  1,2  ;  Aunual  Report.  1871, 
Supplement,  p.  13 ;  1073,  p.  375.— Schp.,  Pal.  V^g6t.,  ii,  p.  699. 

Leaves  large,  corioceous,  entire  or  undulate,  broadly  ov.ite,  I.anceol.ate  or  taper-pointed,  rounded 
to  the  base  ;  primary  nerves  b.asilar. 

The  two  first  leaves  of  this  species  described  from  the  Mississippi  have 
the  borders  undulate,  one  of  them  being  marked  by  a  single  obtuse  short  tooth. 
This  difference,  the  only  one  remarked  between  them  and  those  figured  here,  is 
•  of  no  specific  value.  These  leaves  are  large,  from  eight  to  sixteen  centimeters 
long,  and  from  six  to  twelve  centimeters  broad  toward  the  base,  those  of  the 
Mississippi  being  still  larger.     The  very  thick  midrib,  the  slender  secondary 
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nerves,  numerous,  equidistant,  parallel,  on  the  saino  open  angle  of  divergence 
of  60°,  obliquely  crossed  by  very  strong  nervillcs,  are  common  characters 
to  all  the  specimens  of  this  species.  From  the  position  of  the  lower  lateral 
nerves  in  our  fig.  1,  tiiey  appear  opposite  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and 
show  a  tripalmate  nervation.  In  fig.  2,  the  lower  nerves  are  alternate,  a  dis- 
tribution which,  though  rare  in  leaves  of  Popvlus,  is  seen,  as  observed 
above,  in  the  living  P.  balsam  if  era,  var.  angustifolia.  Therefore,  as  the  con- 
sistence of  this  leaf  and  its  shape  are  the  same  as  in  tliat  of  fig.  1,  I  consider 
it  as  representing  the  same  species.  This  Popuius  is  very  closely  allied  to 
P.  Gaudini  (F.  0.),  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  pi.  Ixiv),  by  the  form,  the  size,  and 
the  borders  of  the  leaves  entire  or  undulate.  The  nervation  is  also  of  the 
same  type,  rendered  still  more  analogous  by  the  absence  of  one  of  the  pri- 
mary nerves  in  Heer's  fig.  6,  as  it  is  in  fig.  2  of  our  plate.  The  European  P. 
Gaudini  differs  by  the  midrib  being  nearly  half  narrower,  and  the  leaves 
abruptly  narrowed  into  a  long  acumen. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  base  of  Fischer  Peak,  New  Mexico  (/>?-. 
F.  V.  Harden).     I  found  the  small  leaf  of  fig.  2  at  the  same  locality. 

PLATAN  EJ:. 

PLATANUS,  Tour. 

Four  species  only  of  this  genus  are  known  at  our  epoch.  Platanus 
occidentalism  Linn.,  the  Plane-tree,  or  Buttonwood,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is 
common  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  North  American 
continent.  Its  i)abitat,  by  predilection,  is  along  the  rivers  of  the  rich  bottom- 
laud  fisrtilized  l)y  iuundations,  where  it  attains  such  a  size  that  its  trunk 
measures  sometime  four  feet  in  diameter,  even  more,  its  branches  spreading 
wide  around  in  a  kind  of  wild,  irregular  fashion  peculiar  to  it,  denoting  free- 
dom oi'  movement,  and  strength  rather  than  elegance.  Like  the  pioneer  of  the 
western  wilderness,  it  seems  uncouth  and  coarse.  Its  white  bark  hangs  in 
patches  along  its  l>ranches,  like  the  shreds  of  an  old  tattered  garment,  but  its 
limbs  are  sound  and  healthy,  always  covered  in  summer  with  a  profusion  of 
large  leaves.  Its  trunk  is  often  hollow,  but  the  tree  is  tenacious  of  life.  It 
defies  the  attacks  of  the  wild  elements,  the  devastating  hurricane,  the  cold 
storms  of  the  winter,  Ihc  tropical  heat  of  the  hottest  summer  days,  protecting 
against  the  multiple  changes  of  t)ur  capricious  climate  the  world  of  vegetables 
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sheltered  under  its  branches.  In  the  wide  plains  liarren  of  trees,  it  is  seen 
looming  far  away  as  a  fringe  to  a  distant  horizon,  inviting  the  tired  and  thirsty 
caravan  of  the  western  prairies  to  a  place  of  rest,  where  it  finds  abundance 
of  fuel  and  water. 

All  the  species  of  Platanus  are  easily  recognized  by  their  leaves,  gener- 
ally of  large  size,  somewhat  thick,  even  coriaceous,  especially  in  a  fully  ripe 
state,  palmately  lobed  and  three-  or  five-nerved  from  above  the  base  of  the 
lamina.  These  leaves  have  a  strongly  marked  and  a  mixed  nervation,  the 
primary  nerves  reaching  the  point  of  the  lobes,  while  their  divisions,  as  also 
the  secondary  nerves,  either  end  into  the  points  of  the  teeth  or  curve  along 
the  borders  as  camptodrome. 

Of  the  four  living  species,  one,  P.  orientalis,  Linn.,  is  indigenous  in  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  has  passed  to  Europe,  and  has  there  become  a  favorite  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  If  more  elegant  in  the  distribution  of  its  branches  than 
P.  OCX iden talis,  it  is  also  generally  of  much  smaller  size.  Two  other  species, 
P.  Imdeniana,  Mart.,  and  P.  Mexicana,  Moric,  thrive  in  the  valleys  of  Mexico; 
the  other,  P.  racemosa,  Nutt.,  belongs  to  California. 

In  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Dakota  group,  we  find  already  four  well  char- 
acterized species  of  this  genus,  one  of  which  is  by  its  leaves  remarkably 
similar  to  P.  aceroides  of  tiie  Miocene,  the  ancestor  of  P.  occidentalis.  Besides 
these,  three  other  forms  have  been  ascribed  to  the  same  genus  with  less  posi- 
tive evidence.  The  Cretaceous  formations  of  Europe  have,  to  the  present 
time,  no  representatives  of  Platanus.  Neither  in  the  Cretaceous  floras  of 
Greenland,  of  Quedlinburg,  and  of  Moletin,  by  Heer,  nor  in  that  of  Nie- 
dershoena,  by  d'Ettingshausen,  do  we  find  any  vegetable  remains  ascribed 
to  the  genus.  Nor  is  it  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  manuscript 
notes  obtained  from  Devey  and  d'Ettin|shausen  on  the  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  Cretaceous  of  Belgium.  We  find  the  same  difference  in  passing  up  to 
the  Eocene  formations.  In  the  Lower  Lignitic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
this  disputed  ground  where  Eocene  evidence  afforded  by  vegetable  remains 
is  contested  by  animal  paleontology,  which  points  to  the  Cretaceous,  four  spe- 
cies oi  Platanus  are  recognized,  one  of  which,  P.  Haydenii,  Newby.,  is  closely 
allied  to  our  living  P.  occidentals.  The  Eocene  of  Europe  has  none;  at 
least,  no  species  of  this  kind  is  described  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Gelinden 
and  of  Sdzanne,  and  I  do  not  find  any  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  species 
recognized  at  Mount  Bolca      W(;  have  to  go  up  to  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
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Oeningen,  Lobsau,  Aix,  etc.,  to  find  in  Europe  the  first  remains  of  Platanus, — 
P.  areroides,  Heer,  iiiul  P.  Guillelmce,  Gocpp.,  two  species  so  much  alike  that 
they  have  for  a  long  time  been  considered  as  one.  In  the  Upper  Lignitic; 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  iiave  the  same  two  .species  in  Alaska  and  at 
Carbon;  and  si  ill  higher,  in  the  Pliocene  of  California,  there  are  two  more, 
P.appcndicvUita,  Lesqx.,  which,  like  P.  lindeniana,  has  bifid  deciduous  stipules, 
and  P.  dissccta,  Lesqx.,  whose  leaves,  sometimes  three-lobate  and  less  deeply 
dentate,  have  a  relation  to  P.  niccmom.  P.  aceroides  being  recognized  as 
ancestor  of  P.  occidental/^!,  we  find  thus  in  the  geological  times  forms  inti- 
mately related  to  those  of  (he  [ircsent  llora  of  this  continent,  and  therefore 
a  clear  historical  record  of  the  genus. 

Plata  II  us    Guillelmce,  Goepp 
Pl.ate  XXV,  Figs.  1,2,3. 

Platamia  Guillelma,  Ooepp.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Schoss.,  p.  21,  pi.  xi,  figs.  1,2.— Heer,  Fl.  Foes.  Arct.,  ii,  p.  473, 
pi.  xlvii,  xlviii,  xlix,  figs.  4  i.c,  d.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  pp.  289,290;  Supplement,  p. 
9  ;  Annual  Keport,  1872,  p.  :)H7.' 

Platanu^  CEninghauniana,  Goepp.,  Joe.  cit.,  pi.  x,  fig.  4. 

riatamis  aceroides,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  71,  pi.  Ixxxviii,  figs.  13,  14 ;  Fl.  Toss.  Arct,,  i,  pi.  xii. 

Leaves  membranaceous,  subtrilobate,  with  dentate  or  undulate  borders,  subtruucate  or  rapidly 
narrowed  to  a  short  petiole. 

This  form  has  been  a  long  time  considered  by  Heer  as  a  mere  variety 
of  P.  accroide^s,  Goepp.,  and  is  still  admitted  as  such  by  d'Ettingshausen.  Our 
leaves,  as  figured  in  pi.  xxv,  do  not  show  a  clear  distinction  of  the  characters 
which  ought  to  separate  the  species.  As  far  as  our  specimens  indicate  it,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  admit  that  they  represent  two  specific  forms.  Figs.  4 
and  5,  which  I  think  referable  to  P.  aceroides,  have  the  shar[)  and  large  teeth 
of  this  species;  but  fig.  4  has  the  leaves  more  distinctly  cuneate  or  narrowed 
to  the  petiole,  and  fig.  5  has  not  ai>y  lobes,  and  these  two  characters  refer 
them  to  P.  GuiUelnite.  In  the  large  number  of  specimens  obtained  of  this 
type  at  Carbon,  some  fragments  have  still  longer,  more  acute  lobes  and  teeth 
than  these  two  leaves,  and  therefore  are  more  positively  referable  to  P. 
aceroides.  In  the  three  leaves  which  represent  P.  GuiUeimcE,  fig.  3  has  the 
teeth  scarcely  marked,  indeed,  like  mere  undulations;  in  fig.  2,  they  are  shorter 
than  in  fig.  4,  hut  already  turned  upward,  and  a  slight  increase  of  size  and 
sharpness  of  teeth  and  lobes  does  not  seem  to  be  of  account  for  a  specific 

*  The  specimens  referred  to  this  species  from  Placifere,7?ew  Mexico,  are  too  obscure  for  precise 
•letermination.    That  of  Black  Butt.es,  described  in  Eeport,  1872,  is  referable  to  Viburnum  platanoides. 
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character.  Thougli  it  may  be,  I  have  here  separated  the  leaves  according  to 
the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  European  authors,  without  positively  rec- 
ognizing this  distinction  as  legitinriate;  for  P.  accroides  and  P.  Guillelmce  are 
both  represented  by  specimens  from  the  same  localities.  From  Goeppert's 
iigures  {loc.  cit.),  the  leaves  are  all  much  smaller  than  those  of  our  plate,  espe- 
cially than  fig.  3.  In  Heer's,  however,  fig.  I  of  pi.  xlvii  {loc.  cit.)  is  about 
of  the  same  size  as  ours. 

Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming,  where  it  is  the  most  abundant;  Washakie 
Station,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hat/den). 

Plata  11  us  aceroides,  Goepp. 

PlatcXXV,  Figs.  4,5,6. 

Platanus  aceroidct,  Goepp.,  Fobs.  F1.  v.  Scboss.,  p.  21,  pi.  ix,  figs.  1-3.— Heer,  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  71,  pi. 

Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii,  figs.  5-12,  15 ;  FI.  Foss.  Arct.,  i,  p.  Ill,  pi.  xlvii,  fig.  3;  p.  138,  pi.  xxi,  fig. 

17  fc;  xxiii,  figs.  2  6,  4;   p.  150,  pl.xxvi,  fig.  5 ;  p.  159,  pi.  xxxii,  figs.  1,  2.— G.aud.  &  Strozzi, 

Feuilles  Foss.,  p.  35,  pi.  v,  figs.  4-C,  vi,  figs.  1-3.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1869,  p.  196  ;  1871, 

p.  290  ;  Supplenjent,  p.  11 ;  AuuurI  Report,  1^72,  pp.  389,  406. 
PlatnnuB  rtigosn,  Ooepp.,  loc.  dt.,  p.  20,  pi.  xi,  figs.  3,  4. 
Platanus  cunei/olia,  Goepp.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  22,  pi.  xii,  fig.  2. 
Plataims  (Eninghausiana,  Goepp.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  20,  pi.  x,  figs.  1-3. 
Platanus  Ettingshauseni,  Mass.,  ex  p.  Synops.,  p.  49  (pi.  cit.,  xvii,  fig.  3,  xix,  fig.  3). 
Cissua platanifolia,  Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Vien.,  p.  20,  pi.  iv,  fig.  1. 
Qucrcaa platanoides,  Goepp.,  loc.  cit.,  pi.  vii,  figs.  5,6. 
(Juerctis  rotundata,  Goepp.,  loc.  cit.,  pi.  viii,  fig.  9. 

Le.ave8  piilmately  trilobate,  truncate  or  round-cordate  to  the  petiole ;  borders  deeply  acutely  den- 
tate, with  unequal  teeth  turned  upward. 

As  said  in  tlie  description  of  the  former  species,  this  Platanus  sliows 
a  great  variety  in  the  characters  of  its  leaves.  It  is  the  same  in  our  living 
species,  which,  on  the  same  tree,  bear  leaves  from  three  to  thirty  centime- 
ters broad  between  the  hit(^-al  lobes,  and  from  four  to  twenty  centimeters 
long.  The  length  of  the  petiole  is  equally  variable,  from  one  and  a  half 
centimeters  to  eight;  two  leaves  of  the  same  size,  and  close  to  each  other, 
upon  the  same  branch,  having  the  petiole,  one  five  centimeters  long,  and  tiie 
other  nine.  Most  of  the  leaves  taken  from  grown-up  trees  are  three-,  more 
generally  five-lobed,  with  acute  divisions,  the  teeth  of  the  borders  being  also 
very  acute,  generally  turned  upward,  and  with  the  base  truncate  or  broadly 
cordate.  It  is  only  upon  the  young  shoots  growing  in  thickets  in  the  gravelly 
beds  of  the  rivers  that  we  see  leaves  scarcely  lobate,  or  not  at  all,  merely 
with  short,  irregularly  dentate  borders.  These  represent  in  their  outline  and 
general  characters  the  fossil  leaves  described  as  P.  Guillelnue,  the  others 
those  oi  P .  aceroides.     Both  species  may  be  therefore  con.sidercd,  in  an  equal 
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degree  of  evidence,  as  the  ancestors  of  P.  occidenlalis.  Small  round  leaves, 
without  distinct  lobes,  like  our  fig.  5,  are  rarely  seen  in  tlie  living  species. 
It  is  the  form  represented  by  Heer  in  Fl.  Tert.  Ilelv.,  pi.  Ix.xxviii,  fig.  10,  as 
P.  aceroides.  It  is  also  very  rare  to  find  in  the  living  state  as  large  leaves  as 
that  of  our  fig.  3,  with  nearly  entire  or  scarcely  dentate  borders,  all  the 
leaves  of  P.  occldentaUs  resembling  this  fossil  form  by  their  shape,  having  the 
base  narrowed,  wedge-form,  and  the  borders  distinctly  and  sharply  dentate. 
But  we  have  a  similar  l()rm  in  Heer  (Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  pi.  xlvii,  fig.  1),  referred 
by  the  author  to  P.  GuillelmcB. 

Fig.  6  of  our  plate  represents  a  separate  stipule  of  a  different  species. 
As  it  is  nearly  entire  or  obtusely  dentate,  it  l)elongs  probaWy  to  P.Haijdenii, 
Newby.,  whose  leaves  are  generally  very  large,  either  trilobate,  with  lobes 
directed  upward  and  obtusely  dentate,  or  with  merely  ovate,  simply  or  doubly 
dentate  leaves,  without  lobes.  Specimens  of  this  species  occur  in  profusion  at 
Golden,  and  often  both  forms  are  represented  ui^on  the  same  block  of  sandstone. 

Habitat. — Same  as  the  former. 

Plata  11  us    Rayiioldsii,    Ncwby. 

Plate  XXVI,  Figs.  4,5;  Plate  XXVII,  Figs.  l-A. 

Plalaitvs  BaynoUsii,  Newby.,  Extinct  Fl.  of  N.  Am.,  p.  69.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  379,  399.— 
Schp.,  Pal.  V^g^t.,  ii,  p.  708. 

Vnr.    Integrifolin. 

Platanus  integri/olia,  Le8qx.,MSS. 

Leaves  of  large  size,  suborbiculiir  or  obscurely  triangular  in  ontliue,  more  or  less  rounded  and 
entire  toward  the  decurrent  bise,  dentate,  serrate  or  undulate,  even  entire,  subcoriaceous. 

The  author  of  this  species  has  had  for  his  description  a  leaf  fully  pre- 
served, with  two  short  lol)es  or  points  below  the  more  elongated  terminal  one, 
and  with  borders  coarsely  doUbly  dentate.  None  of  my  specimens  has  the 
poin.t  preserved ;  the  general  shape  only  is  surmised  from  the  more  or  less 
incomplete  fragments,  and  the  denticulation  is  marked  upon  all  the  leaves  of 
pi.  xvii,  either  in  sharp  or  obtuse,  small  teeth  passing  above  to  mere  undula- 
tions. Though  I  have  no  doubt. that  all  these  leaves  represent  the  same  species, 
there  are  some  differences,  striking  enough  to  warrant  the  representation  of 
these  leaves  of  ours,  which  expose  characters  not  recognized  in  the  specimens 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Newberry.  This  difference  is  especially 
in  the  integrity  of  the  borders  of  the  leaves  (pi.  xxvi,  figs.  4  and  5),  a  character 
which  has  not  been  recognized  to  this  time  in  any  species  ol' Platan u.s.  The 
nervation  of  all  the  forms  is  perfectly  similar.  In  pi.  xxvii,  fig.  2,  the  leaf, 
dentate  at  or  near  the  base,  is  merely  undulate  in  its  upper  part,  and,  from  ihe 
direction  and  thinning  of  the  primary  nerves,  it  is  evidently  not  lobatc,  but 
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merely  ronnd(Ml  or  pointed;  fig.  4  of  pi  xxvi  lias  the  same  form,  and  the 
bordens  are  only  .-sliglilly  undulate,  while  in  fig.  5  of  the  same  plate  the  borders 
are  perfectly  entire.  Hence,  with  these  distinct  modifications  of  characters 
exposed  to  view,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  consider  these  leaves  under 
different  specific  names,  as  I  did  formerly,  before  I  had  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  variations  upon  a  large  number  of  specimens.  The  size  of  the  leaves 
is,  like  the  length  of  the  petiole,  as  variable  as  in  the  other  congeners. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  in  connection  with  P.  Hnydenu;  the  spe- 
cimen of  1)1.  xxvii,  fig.  3,  is  from  the  same  locality,  by  Rev.  A.  Lakes;  the 
specimen  of  pi.  Ixxvi,  fig.  4,  is  from  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

Platan  us    rlioniboidca,  Lesqx. 
Plato  XXVI,  Figs.  6, 7. 
Platanus  rltomboidea,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  400. 

Leaves  membranaceous  or  subcoriaceous,  enlarged  upward  from  a  narrowed  cuneiform  base, 
obscurely  lobed  above  the  middle,  entire  tovi-ard  tbe  base,  deeply  sharply  dentate  in  tbe  upper  p.-irt ; 
lateral  nerves  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  parallel. 

The  substance  of  these  leaves  is  of  the  same  consistence  as  in  the  former 
species,  either  membranaceous  or  subcoriaceous;  the  shape  is  rhomboidal  in 
outline,  largest  at  the  middle,  hence  narrowed  and  entire  to  the  base,  broadly 
lanceolate  or  subtruncate  to  the  point,  and  there  deeply  dentate;  the  lateral 
teeth  entered  by  the  lateral  nerves  being  a  little  longer  or  passing  to  short 
acute  lobes.  From  the  two  only  specimens  in  my  possession,  tbe  leaves 
of  this  species  appear  comparatively  small,  from  seven  to  twelve  centimeters 
long  and  from  five  to  nine  broad.  The  nervation  is  Platanoidal,  but  the  wedge- 
shaped  base  of  the  leaves  does  not  agree  in  character  with  that  of  Platanus 
leaves,  at  least  in  a  general  point  of  comparison ;  for,  as  I  have  remarked 
already,  P.  occidcntalis  has  in  some  peculiar  habitat  all  its  leaves  narrowed 
to  the  petiole,  but  dentate  to  the  base,  and  even  a  variety  of  P.  orientalis, 
described  as  P.  c«weate,  Willd.,  has  them  cuneate,  and  often  entire  downward, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  fossil  species.  The  fossil  leaves,  however,  are  of 
a  more  coriaceous  substance. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  (CajH.  E.  Berthoud,  Rev.  A.  Lakes). 

BALSAMIFLU^. 

LiaUIDAMBAR,  Linn. 

The  genus  is  represented  in  tlie  flora  of  our  e[)och  by  five  species.  One 
of  them,  Liquidumbar  styraciJLuum,  Linn.,  the  North  American  Sweet  Gum, 
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is  a  tiee   of  moderate  size,  with  tivc-palmalo,  serrulate,  dark  green  leaves, 
emitting,  when  bruised,  a  pleasant  fragrance  by  the  exuding  of  a  sweet-scented 
glim.     The  species  has  a  wide  range  of  distribution,  being  most  frequent  in 
the  southern  district  of  our  llora,  as  marked  in  Gray's  Statistics,  even  passing 
above  its  northern  limits  and  descending  to  South  Florida  and   Mexico.     It 
has,  like  Platanus,  a  close  relation  to  an  Oriental  congener,  Liquidamhar  ori- 
entale,  Mill.,  indigenous  of  Asia  Minor;   two  other  species,  with  pennincrvate 
leaves,  not  l()l)ate,  inliabit  the  East  Indian  region,  Java,  and  C'liina.     Another, 
with  tripalmately  divided  leaves,  has  been  more  recently  discovered  in  Japan. 
To  the  present  time,  no  leaves  of  Liquidmnhar  have  been  recognized  in 
the  specimens  from  the  Lignitic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  genus  is, 
however,  represented  in  the  Miocene  Flora  of  Alaska  by  Heer,  p.  25,  pi.  ii, 
fio-.  7  and  in  a  more  recent  formation,  that  of  the  Chalk  Bluifs  of  California, 
it  has  numerous  leaves  of  a  species  closely  allied  to  the  living  L.  styrncijluum. 
I  have  described  as  referable  to  Liquh/amhar  some  leaves  from  the  Creta- 
ceous deposits  of  the  Dakota  group.     As  they  have  the  borders  entire,  they 
typically  ditTcr  from  tlie  genus,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  represented  at  our  time, 
and,  therefore,  this   reference  is  doubtful.     Though  it    may  ])c  of  the  origin 
o(  Liqui/famhar,  its  presence  is  positively  traced  on  this  continent  as  tlir  back 
as  the  Miocene.   -Europe  has  until  now  two  fossil  species  with  serrate  leaves 
from  the  same  formation,  and  a  tiiird,  L.  Gaepperti,  Walt.,  from  the  Paleocene, 
whose  leaves  have  the  borders  entire,  bearing  to  the  norinal  form  the  same 
relation  as  L.  integrifoUum,  Lesqx.,  of  the  Dakota  group. 

URTlCINEiE. 

U  L  M  A  C  E  M. 
ULMUS,  Linn. 

The  Elm  leaves  are  short  petioled,  ovate-acuminate  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
pointed,  doubly  acutely  dentate  or  s(!rrate,  with  a  more  or  less  inequikitcral 
base,  and  a  pinnate  nervation,  of  clo.se,  deeply  marked,  secondary  veins, 
ascending  at  first  straight  toward  the  borders,  and  then  curving  up,  in  enter- 
ing the  teeth,  as  craspedodrome.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  at  our  present 
time  about  equally  distributed  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  nine  of  its  eighteen 
species  being  Asiatic  (four  of  them  in  China),  four  European,  and  six  Ameri- 
can. Except  U.  Mexicana,  which  Liebman  found  in  the  western  declivities  of 
the  Cordilleras,  all  the  American  species  inhabit  the  northeastern  slope  of 
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lliis  continent;  none  has  been  found  until  now  in  California  and  along  the 
North  Pacific  coast.  Their  range  is  especially  in  the  whole  area  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  gulf  shores,  except  for  U.  cra.ssifolia,  Nutt.,  which  is  not 
known  north  of  Arkansas,  and  V.Jhndana,  Chap.,  limited  to  Florida. 

Considering  its  geological  records,  the  genus  seems  of  recent  origin  in 
this  coiintiy.  The  only  species  described  here  is  from  the  Upper  Miocene 
of  South  Park.  Three  others  are  known  from  the  Chalk  Bluffs  or  Pliocene 
of  California;  but  in  the  Lower  Lignitic,  even  in  that  of  Carbon,  no  leaves 
of  Ulmus  have  been  found  until  now.  One  species,  however,  is  described 
by  Heer,  from  the  Miocene  of  Alaska  (  U.  plurinervia,  Ung),  where  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  leaf,  and  another  has  been  found  in  Oregon.  None  is 
recorded  from  Greenland.  Per  contra,  in  Europe,  the  genus  has  a  number 
of  representatives  already  in  the  Lower  Eocene;  three  are  described  by 
Saporta,  from  Suzanne,  and  twenty-two  other  species  are  recorded  in  Schim- 
per's  Pal.  Vdg^t,  mostly  from  the  Paleocene  and  the  Lower  Miocene  forma- 
tions. From  all  these  representatives  of  old,  the  present  distribution  of  the 
genus  upon  the  old  continent  seems  normal.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  in  North  America,  for  while  we  find  in  the  Pliocene  of  California  three 
species  of  Elms,  none  has  been  left  there  in  it-s  present  flora,  and  all  the 
American  species  are  now,  as  remarked  above,  distributed  on  the  eastern 
slope.  This  fact  represents  only  an  apparent  anomaly;  the  existence  of  the 
Elms  in  California  at  the  Pliocene  epoch  proving  a  persistence  over  the 
whole  continent  of  some  types  locally  and  more  recently  destroyed  by  glacial 
agency. 

Ulmus    tcniiinerTis,  Lesqx 
Plate  XXVI,  Figs.  1-3. 

Vlmus  ienuinervis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  187."?,  p.  412. 

Leaves  small,  thin,  short-pwtioled,  either  round  and  equal,  or  cordate  and  inequilateral  at  the  base, 
lauceolato,  gradually  acuminate;  borders  unequally  serrate ;  lateral  veius  thin,  more  or  less  flexuuus, 
and  curved  in  passing  up  to  the  borders. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  comparatively  small,  averaging  six  centi- 
meters in  length  and  less  than  three  centimeters  in  width.  Their  nervation 
is  thinner,  and  the  direction  of  the  lateral  veins  less  straight  or  more  curved 
than  in  any  other  spe<Mes  of  this  genus.  By  the  great  unequality  of  some  of 
its  leaves  and  their  doubly  serrate  borders,  it  is  related  to  U.  Braunii,  Heer, 
a  very  common  species  of  the  Miocene,  whose  leaves  arc  also  small.  But  in 
the  European  form  these  are  comparatively  broader,  most  generally  unequal 
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at  the  base,  with  larger,  less  mixed  toctii,  iiiid  a  longer  peliole.  Exeept  hy  the 
more  curved  lateral  nerves  and  the  simple  inieqiial  teeth,  Ihcse  fossil  leaves 
could  represent  a  variety  of  Vlmus  Americana  like  the  one  growing  in  Texas, 
which  has  small,  either  equal  or  inequilateral  leaves,  round  or  cordate  at  the 
base. 

Haiutat. — Near  Middle  Park,  Florissant,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haijden). 
Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado  (Capt.  E.  Berfhoud). 

PLANERA,  Gmel. 
This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  the  former.  Its  only  living  species,  indig- 
enous in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  has  been  found  by  Michaux 
along  the  borders  of  the  tower  Ohio  River,  where  it  is  very  rare,  more 
generally  inhabiting  the  swampy  bottoms  of  Georgia,  Florida,  etc.  This  spe- 
cies, Planera  aquatica,  Gmel,  is  a  small  tree  resembling  Carpinus,  bearing 
along  its  branches  small,  ovate-pointed,  unequally  serrate  leaves,  distichous, 
and  penninerved,  like  those  of  Ulmus.  The  genus  is  recognized  in  the 
Miocene  of  Europe  in  two  species,  one  of  which,  P.  Ungeri,  Ett.,  is  very 
common  and  variable.  In  the  geological  formations  of  this  continent  we  have 
already  three  species,  one  in  the  Middle  Miocene,  PL  microphylla,  Newby., 
the  others  described  below  in  the  upper  stages  of  the  same  formation.  I  have, 
besides,  mentioned  from  Bellingham  Bay,  P.  duhia,  Lesqx.  (Am.  Journ.  Sci. 
and  Arts,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  361),  probably  a  small  form  of  P.  Ungeri,  and  discov- 
ered leaves  referable  to  the  living  species  (P.  aquatica)  in  the  chalk  banks, 
Pliocene,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  remarked  in  the  same  volume,  p.  365. 
We  may  therefore  follow  the  distribution  of  Planera  from  the  Vancouver 
Eocene  and  the  Fort  Union  Miocene,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Newberry,  without 
interruption,  to  our  time. 

Planera.    longi  folia,  Lesqx. 

Plate  XXVII,  Figs.  4-ri. 

Planera  longifolia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  371 ;  1873,  p.  413.— Scbp.  Pal.  V^g^t.,  iii,  p.  592. 

Leaves  small,  comparatively  thick,  obloug,  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  cuneato  to  tlie  petiole, 
simply  obtusely  dentate;  lateral  veins  thick,  simple,  craspedodrome. 

The  species  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  specimens,  all  with  the 
same  characters.  The  leaves  vary  in  size  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a 
half  centimeters  long  without  the  petiole  (five  to  eight  millimeters  long)  and 
from  nine  to  eighteen  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle.  Fig.  5  represents  the 
broadest  of  all  the  leaves  seen  as  yet.     They  are  oblong,  obtu.sely  pointed, 
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the  borders  marked  by  large,  blunt  teeth,  vvhose  upper  marginal  line  is 
horizontal,  and  thus  scarcely  turned  upward.  These  characters,  as  also  the 
narrower  shajje  of  the  leaves,  always  equilateral  at  the  base,  and  their  thicker 
consistence,  seem  to  constantly  and  positively  separate  this  species  from  the 
following  one.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  more  straight  direc- 
tion of  the  secondary  nerves  at  the  same,  and  generally  more  acute  angle  of 
divergence,  40°  to  45°,  entering  tlie  teeth  without  curving  upward,  and  some- 
what thicker. 

Habitat. — Elko  Station,  Nevada  {Prof.  S.  W.  Garman).  Castello's 
Ranch,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.Hnyden,  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope).  Found  there  in  pro- 
fusion.    Mouth  of  White  River,  Utah  {Prof  W.  Denton). 

Planer  a   Ungeri,  Zitt. 
Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  7. 

Planera  Ungeri,  Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Vieu.,  p.  14,  pi.  ii,  figs.  .'j-18. — Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  60,  pl.lssx; 
Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  p.  110,  pi.  is,  fig.  14  b;  Fl.  Alask.,  p.  34,  pi.  v,  tig.  2.— Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Hiir., 
p.  40,  pi.  X,  tigs.  4,  5.— Uog.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Kumi,  p.  24,  pi.  iv,  fig,s.  10-1(5. — Sap.,  £t.,  ill, 
1,  p.  72. — Sisni.,  Mater.,  p.  48,  pi.  xviii,  figs.  2-4. — Ludw.,  Palajout.,  viii,  p.  100,  pi.  xsxviii, 
figs.  9-11  ;  pi.  xxxix.  ix,  figs.  3-5,  fruits. 

Planera  dubia,  Le.sqx.,  Am.  Joiiru.  Sci.  and  Arts,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  361. 

Planera  lonyifoUaf,  Lesqx.,  Meut.  Auuiial  Report,  1H73,  p.  413. 

Zellcora  Ungeri,  KovatB  iu  Uiig.,  Icouog.,  p.  42,  pi.  xx,  tig.  19. — Massal.,  Syn.  Fl.  FosB.  Senog.,  p.  43. 

Ulmus  zeJkovafoUa,  Ung  ,  Chlor.  Prolog.,  pi.  xiv,  tigs.  7-12. 

Uhnus  prwionga,  Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  411 ;  Iconog.,  p.  43,  pi.  xx,  flg.  20. 

Vlmus parrifolia,  Ung.,  Iconog.,  pi.  xx,  figs.  21  22. 

Comptonia  ulmifolia,  Ung.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  p.  32,  pi.  viii,  figs.  4,  5, 

Fagus  ailantica,  Ung.,  Chlor.  Protog.,  p.  105,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  2. 

Quercus  subrubnr,  Goepp.,  Tert.  Fl.  v.  Scboss.,  pi.  vii,  figs.  8,  9. 

Quercus  aemi-elliplica,  Goepp.,  loc.  cil.,  pi.  vi,  fig.  4. 

Quercus  orcadum,  Web.,  Palieont.,  ii,  p.  172,  pi.  xvili,  fig.  13. 

Castaiicc  atavia,  Goepp.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  18,  pi.  v,  figs.  12,  13. 

Leaves  short-petioled,  ovate-acuminate,  generally  unequal  at  the  base,  simply  dentate  or  crenate ; 
secondary  veins  simple  or  branching  near  the  point,  curving  upward  in  entering  the  teeth. 

The  leaf  (fig.  7)  was  mentioned  as  referable  to  the  former  species  from 
a  sketch  communicated  by  my  friend,  Capt.  Berthoud.  Receiving  later  from 
Dr.  Hayden  a  specimen  similar  to  the  figure  formerly  sent,  I  had  opportunity 
to  compare  it  to  those  of  P.  longifolia,  and  to  positively  recognize  the  marked 
difference  in  the  acute  point  of  the  teeth,  the  nervation,  and  the  general  form. 
I  have  also  examined,  as  points  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  all  the  works 
quoted  by  Schimper  in  the  above  nomenclature,  and  in  none  of  these  do  I 
find  any  leaf  comparable  in  the  characters  to  those  of  P.  longifolia.  We  have 
therefore  two  species,  P.  Ungeri,  described  already  from  the  Miocene  of 
Alaska  by  Ileer,  and  the  former,  exclusively  referable  until  now  to  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Elko  and  the  Parks. 
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Habitat. — Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado  [Crqit.  Bcrthoud,  Dr.  F.  V.  IIcoj- 
den).     Very  rare. 

CELTIDE  J5. 

CELTIS,  Tournf. 

Considering  its  American  representatives,  this  genus  is  distinctly  charac- 
terized by  petioled  leaves,  short,  truncate  or  subcordate  at  the  more  or  less 
inequilateral  base,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  serrate,  crenate, 
or  entire  borders,  triple-nerved.  The  two  lateral  basilar  nerves  ascending 
to  the  middle  of  the  leaves  or  above,  are  camptodrome,  like  their  division 
and  the  secondary  nerves  also. 

More  than  seventy  species  of  this  genus  arc  described  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus  as  distributed  over  the  whole  world  The  number,  however,  is 
exaggerated;  for  the  forms  are  disposed  to  vary  greatly  by  culture  and  to  be 
modified  by  various  atmospheric  changes.  For  example,  twelve  species  are 
credited  to  North  America,  and  these,  from  the  opinions  of  botanists  of  the 
present  time,  who  have  had  opportunity  to  compare  them  and  to  follow  their 
variations,  are  reduced  to  two  species,  one,  C  occidentalis,  which  ranges  in 
longitude  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
latitude  from  New  England  to  Florida,  and  the  other,  C.  pallida,  Torr.,  which 
inhabits  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  first  of  these  species  is  locally  very  abun- 
dant. 

The  geological  records  of  Celtls  are  for  this  continent  as  yet  obscure. 
The  flora  of  the  Mississippi  Eocene  has  two  fragments  of  leaves,  described 
as  Celtis  brevifolia,  Lesqx.  (Trans.  Am.  Philos.'Soc,  vol.  xiii,  p.  41  (i,  pi.  xx,  figs.  4 
and  5).  The  lower  part  of  these  leaves  and  their  nervation  sJiow  the  characters 
of  Celtis;  but  the  upper  part  is  destroyed,  and  thus  the  generic  relation  is  not 
positively  ascertained.  In  Europe,  which  has  one  living  species  only  in  its 
flora,  paleontology  has  recognized  seven  species  of  Celtis,  all  Miocene. 

M  0  R  E  ^ . 

FICUS,  Tournf. 

The  leaves  of  species  of  Ficus  are  so  variable  in  size,  shape,  consistence, 
nervation,  etc.,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  expose  any  characters  by  which  their 
reference  to  the  genus  may  be  positively  ascertained.  Schimper  remarks  on 
this  subject  (Pal.  Vegdt.,  ii,  p.  728): — "That  most  of  our  determinations  of 
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Ficus  leaves  merely  rest  upon  more  or  less  evident  probabilities,  as  the  largest 
number  of  the  fossil  leaves  referred  to  this  genus  could  be  ascribed  to  others 
bv  the  same  reasons  which  induced  the  authors  to  admit  them  as  Ficus. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  nearly  one  hundred  fossil  species  now 
described  will  be  considerably  reduced  when  they  have  been  thoroughly 
studied."  In  this  memoir,  the  reference  of  the  tertiary  leaves  to  Ficus  is 
essentially  based  upon  their  identity,  or  close  relation  of  characters,  to  spe- 
cies described  by  European  authors,  who  have  access  for  their  comparison 
to  large  collections  from  the  whole  world,  while  I  have  at  my  disposal 
only  specimens  from  Cuba,  Florida,  and  South  America,  which,  though  ref- 
erable to  numerous  species,  do  not  represent,  by  far,  all  the  types  of  leaves 
pertaining  to  this  genus. 

The  species  of  Ficus  are  extensively  distributed  between  the  tropics, 
in  the  humid  and  warm  regions  of  the  equator  especially.  Many  are  found 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba;  three  are  indigenous  in 
Florida.     A  single  one  inhabits  the  southern  regions  of  Europe. 

As  far  as  evidence  can  be  credited,  the  origin  of  the  genus  is  Creta- 
ceous both  in  Europe  and  America.  Prof  Ileer  has  two  species  from 
Moletin,  one  from  Greenland,  and  one  from  the  Dakota  group.  Three  others 
are  described  from  this  same  formation  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  Annual  Re- 
port, 1874,  pp.  341  and  342,  and  four  from  Niedershoena  by  d'Ettingshausen. 
From  the  Eocene  floras  of  both  continents,  numerous  leaves  are  referred  to 
Ficus,  and  the  number  greatly  increases  in  Europe  with  the  Miocene  forma- 
tion. In  the  Lignitic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Ficus  leaves  are  most  abundant 
in  connection  with  remains  of  Palms  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Black  Buttes, 
Golden,  and  the  Raton  Mountains;  they  are  thus  typical  evidence  of  the 
temperature  of  the  epoch. 

§  I. — Penninerved  leaves. 

Ficus    laiiccolata,  Heer. 

Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  1-5. 

Finu  lanceoJata,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Holv.,  ii,  p.  62,  pi.  Ixxxi,  figs.  2-5;    iii,  p.  1S2,  pi.  cli,  figs.  34,  35;  clii, 

fig.  13.— Mass.,  Fl.  Seiiog.,  p.   223,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  8.— Ett.,  Fl.  Fofs.  v.  Bil.,  p.  07,  pi.  xx,  figs. 

3,  4.— Heer,  Mioc.   IJalt.   Fl.,  p.  73,  pi.  xxii,  figs.  1,  2.— Sisni.,  Mater.,  pi.  xv,  fig.  5  ;  xxvi, 

fig.  2.— Lesqx.,  Animal  Report,  1S71,  p.  300;  1873,  p.  414. 

Leaves  coriaceous  or  subcoriaceons,  entire,  lanceolate,  tapering  upward  to  a  long  acnnicn,  and 

narrowed  downward  to  a  thick  sLort  jietiole  ;  midrib  strong ;  lateral  veins  irregular  in  diHtance,  cauip- 

todrome. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  generally  larger  than  those  which  are  fig- 
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tired  in  our  jilate;  the  essential  cliaractcrs,  howi'vcr,  the  lanceolote  form,  the; 
long  tapering  hase,  tlic  thick  petioh-,  and  the  nervation,  arc  distinct!}-  recog- 
nized npon  tlie  specimens.  The  subslanre  is  thick,  rather  coriaceous;  tlie 
distance  between  the  lateral  nerves  variable,  and  the  areolation  of  the  same 
type  as  in  fig.  1,  pi.  xxii,  of  the  Mioc.  Bait.  Flora,  a  leaf  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  our  plate,  whose  fig.  3  compares  also  in  every  point  to  fig.  13,  pi.  clii, 
of  the  Fl.  Tert.  Helvet.  Onr  fig.  f>,  however,  does  not  closely  agree  in  its 
characters  with  those  of  tliis  species.  The  secondary  nerves  are  too  close 
and  equidistant,  reaching  to  near  the  borders,  and  following  them  in  a  series 
of  cnrves.  'Its  thick  midiib  refers  it  to  a  iVcws,  and  its  narrowed  base  to  this 
species.  It  is  from  a  different  locality,  and  the  only  fragment  which  I  had 
for  identification. 

Habitat. — The  leaves  in  figs.  1-3  are  from  the  Green  Eiver  group,  Wy- 
oming, with  Populus  arctica  and  Cyperus  Chavanenais  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hin/den); 
fig.  4  is  from  a  specimen  from  Willow  Creek,  Middle  Park,  Colorado  (Dr. 
W.  H.  Holmes);  and  fig.  5  from  Florissant,  near  South  Park,  Colorado  {Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope). 

Ficus    Jyiix,   Ung. 
Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  G. 

i'lc'iis  Jtjnx,  Uog.,  Fl.  V.  Sotzka,  p.   16,5,  pi.  xxxiii,  fig.  3.— Ett.,  Tert.  Fl.  v.  Hiir.,  p.  41,  pi.  x,  figw. 

C-8;  Fobs.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,p.  69,  pi.  xx,  figs.  2-7.— Ilcer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  63,  pi.  Ixxxv,  figs, 

8-11. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  414. 
Rhamnus  Eridani,  Ung.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Sotzka.,  p.  178,  pi.  lii,  figs.  4-6  (Me  Ett.). 

Leaves  coriaceous,  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  the  petiole;  secondary  nerves  .it  an  open  angle  of 
divergence,  close,  parallel,  simple,  straight  to  the  borders,  where  they  abruptly  curve  along  them. 

The  leaves  of  this  species,  as  represented  by  Heer  and  Unger  {loc.  cit.), 
are  larger  than  the  fragment  figured  here,  and  generally  broadly  oval  and 
obtuse.  Fig.  7,  however,  of  the  Bilin  Flora  is  similar  to  ours  in  every  point. 
The  German  author  refers  to  this  same  species  three  leaves  of  the  Sotzka 
Flora  (figs.  4-6,  pi.  lii),  which  also  closely  resemble  ours,  especially  fig.  6. 
The  identity,  however,  is  not  absolutely  ascertained  on  account  of  the  frag- 
mentary state  of  our  leaf,  whose  petiole  is  broken  and  its  upper  part  destroyed. 
The  direction  of  the  secondary  veins,  at  the  same  angle  of  divergence  as  in 
the  European  form,  and  abruptly  curving  in  touching  the  apparently  reflexed 
borders,  relate  this  leaf  rather  to  Rhamnus  than  to  Ficus. 

Habitat. — Elko  Station,  Nevada  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

13  T  F 
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Ficus  niultiiicrvis,  Heer. 

Plate  XXVIII,  rigs.  7,  8. 

Ficus  mulHnerris,  UeeT,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  !>.  G3,  pi.  Issxi,  figs.  6-10;  Issxii,  fig.  1.— Ett.,   Fosx.  Fl.   v. 
Bil.,  p.  63,  pi.  XX,  figs.  5,  6.— Leeqx.,  Aunual  Report,  1871,  p.  300. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  very  entire,  elliptical-laneeolate,  acuiuinate,  gradually  or  rapidly  narrowed  to 
the  base ;  lateral  nerves  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  very  close,  parallel,  curving  close  to  tbe  borders ; 
areolation  very  small,  quadrangular. 

Considering  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  this  species,  we  see  it  represented  in 
both  figs.  7  and  8  of  our  plate,  in  coincidence,  the  first  with  figs.  7  and  8  of  Heer 
(loc.  cit.),  and  the  second  with  fig.  6,  which  represents  a  leaf  of  about  the  same 
size,  with  the  base  round-truncate.  Except  that  the  secondary  nerves  are 
somewhat  more  oblique  to  the  midrib,  generally  at  least,  but  not  more  so  than 
in  fig.  7  {loc.  cit.),  the  nervation  has  the  same  characters.  The  secondary 
nerves,  very  close,  running  straight  to  the  borders,  are  separated  by  interme- 
diate tertiary  veins,  which,  though  somewhat  thinner,  are  quite  discernible 
even  to  near  the  borders.  Joined  by  nervilles  in  right  angle,  divided  and 
subdivided  in  the  same  manner,  the  result  is  an  ultimate  areolation  of  very 
small  and  quadrangular  meshes.  This  areolation,  more  distinct  upon  the 
American  leaves  than  upon  those  described  by  European  authors  under  this 
name,  and  also  the  more  oblique  divergence  of  the  veins,  seem,  however,  to 
disagree  with  the  characters  of  the  species,  even  with  those  of  the  genus. 
Considering  these  differences,  Count  Saporta  is  disposed  to  refer  these  leaves 
to  Laurus,  or  perhaps  to  Nerium,  rather  than  to  Ficus. 

'     HABrrAT. — Green  River  group,  with  tlie  leaves  represented  in  figs.  1-3 
as  Ficus  lanceolata  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Ficus    oblanceolata,  Lesqz 

Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  9-12. 

Fxcua  oblanceolata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  387. — Schp.,  Pal.  Y6g6t.,  iii,  p.  595. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  entire,  obovate  or  obhmccolate,  obtusely  pointed  or  acuminate,  cuneate  to 
the  petiole;  secondary  veins  numerous,  parallel,  camptodrome. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  have  some  likeness  to  those  of  F.  lanceolata, 
Heer.  Their  form  is  comparatively  shorter  and  broader,  and  their  nerva- 
tion far  more  equal,  the  lateral  nerves  being  close,  equidistant,  all  upon  the 
same  angle  of  divergence  of  50°,  slightly  curved  in  passing  toward  the 
borders  and  following  them  in  double  festoons.  The  basilar  vein  only,  as 
seen  in  fig.  11,  is  sometimes  more  oblique.  The  nerves  are  deeply  cut  into 
the  laminae,  though  not  very  thick,  and  the  surface  is  therefore  undulate. 
The  nervilles,  in  right  angle  to  the  secondary  nerves  and  quite  distinct,  give 
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fo  tliese  leaves  a  flicies  different  from  that  of  leaves  of  tliis  genus.  Tliis  char- 
acter, as  also  the  absence  of  tertiary  intermediate  veins,  are,  however,  remarked 
upon  the  leaves  of  Ficus  elastica  and  other  living  species,  and  in  a  less  distinct 
degree  upon  those  of  the  fossil  F.  Gcepperti,  Ett.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
consider  the  relation  of  these  leaves  to  this  genus  as  positively  ascertained 
Habitat. — Carbon  Station,  Wyoming. 

Ficus  arenacca,   Lesqz. 
Plate  XXIX,  Figs.  1-5. 
FiVks  arenacia,  Lesqs  ,  Animal  Report,  1871,  p.  300. 

Var.  a,   brcvipetiolata. 

Figs.  2,  5. 
Fieua  Gaudini,  Lesqx,,  Annual  Report,  18T1,  p.  ;!00. 

Leaves  large,  coriaeeous,  very  entire,  bro.-idly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  a 
thick  petiole;  lateral  veins  thick,  subequidistant,  parallel,  camptodrome. 

Though  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  these  leaves,  especially 
in  the  length  of  the  |)etiole,  they  are  so  similar  in  shape,  general  facies,  and 
nervation  that  they  appear  to  represent  the  same  species.  In  fig.  1,  the  base 
of  the  leaves  is  not  rounded  to  the  petiole,  rather  slightly  decurrent,  and, 
according  to  this  form,  the  basilar  lateral  veins  are  more  oblique  than  those 
of  figs.  2  and  5.  But  the  fragment  on  the  right  of  fig.  1  has  its  base  some- 
what more  enlarged  and  the  basilar  lateral  nerves  a  little  more  open  than 
those  of  the  other  leaves  upon  the  same  specimen,  a  deviation  of  type  whicli 
becomes  more  marked  when  the  base  is  more  enlarged.  The  petiole  of  these 
narrower  leaves  is  longer,  a  difference  also  seen  sometimes  upon  leaves  of 
Ficus  of  the  same  species.  Except  this,  the  characters  are  the  same,  con- 
sistence of  the  derma,  thickness  of  the  midrib,  generally  channeled,  especially 
toward  the  base,  direction  and  distribution  of  the  secondary  nerves,  etc.  In 
fig.  2,  whose  surface  is  more  distinctly  preserved,  the  veins  are  seen  obliquely 
crossed  by  nervilles;  but  the  details  of  areolation  are  obsolete.  The  size 
of  the  leaves  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen  centimeters  in  length  and  from  three 
to  eight  centimeters  in  width.. 

Habitat.— Green  River  group  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Ficus    Uug:eri,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XXX,  Fig.  3. 
Ficus  Ungeri,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  7. 

Leaf  large,  coriaceous,  oblong,  Ungulate,  acuminate  or  pointed,  rounded  to  the  base ;  borders  very 
entire ;  lateral  nerves  opeu,  e<|uidistaut,  parallel,  simply  camptodrome. 

This   splendid  leaf,  twenty  centimeters   long  without  the   petiole,  ten 
centimeters  broad,  shows  in  its  nervation  the  characters  of  species  of  this 
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iTpniis,  like  that  of  Ficns  ferruginea,  for  example,  as  it  is  represented,  h}' 
impression  of  a  living  specimen,  in  Ett.,  Bil.  FL,  pi.  xi.x,  figs.  3  and  4.  The 
lateral  nerves,  on  an  open  angle  of  divergence  of  nearly  70°,  gradually  eurve 
upward  in  coming  near  to  the  borders,  and  follow  them  in  simple  festoons, 
anastomosing  by  nervilles.  The  nervilles,  somewhat  strong  and  in  right  angle, 
to  the  midrib,  are  oblique  to  the  secondary  veins,  generally  branch  in  right 
angle  also  in  the  middle  of  the  areas,  and  subdivide  in  the  same  direction, 
composing  an  ultimate,  very  small,  irregularly  quadrate  areolation.  Though 
the  base  is  destroyed,  its  rounded  form  is  surmised  iVom  the  direction  of  the 
lower  line  of  the  fragment;  and,  l)y  what  is  left  of, the  border  toward  the 
point,  it  appears  to  have  been  acuminate.  The  leaf  is  runcinate  on  the 
surface.  It  does  not  compare  to  any  fossil  species,  as  far  as  I  know  at  least. 
The  middle  nerve,  though  somewhat  strong  and  deeply  impressed  into  the 
stone,  is  not  as  thick  by  far  as  in  the  former  s|iecics,  to  which  it  has,  how- 
ever, a  certain  degree  of  relation,  especially  to  figs.  2  and  3,  pi.  xxix.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  many  leaves  of  the  same  type  are  found  together. 
Habitat. — Same  as  the  former  {Di:  F.  V.  Hnyden). 

Ficus   irregularis,    Lesqx. 

Plate  XXXIV,  Figs.  4-7;  LXIII,  V\^.  9. 

Ulmust  irregularis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1872,  p.  378. 

Leaves  large,  coriaceous,  very  entire,  broadly  ovate  or  oval,  constricted  upward  to  an  acumen, 
rounded  or  cuneiform  to  the  inflated  petiole;  middle  nerve  narrow;  lateral  veins  thin,  in  an  acute  angle 
of  divergence,  simply  camptodrome,  irregularly  forking. 

The  secondary  veins  of  this  species  are  close,  sixteen  pairs  in  a  leaf,  part 
of  which  only,  eight  centimeters  long,  is  preserved,  averaging  40°  in  their 
angle  of  divergence  from  the  middle  nerve,  curving  slightly  downward  at 
their  point  of  insertion,  generally  simple;  some  of  them  only  abnormally  fork- 
ing from  near  the  base,  and  joined  by  thin,  numerous,  somewhat  oblique 
fibrillai.  The  specimens  which  I  had  for  my  first  examination  (figs.  4  and 
5)  have  the  borders  destroyed,  and  I  was  therefore  very  uncertain  to  what 
genus  these  leaves  should  be  referred,  their  nervation  being  analogous  to  that 
of  Ulmus,  especially  in  the  peculiar  forking  of  some  of  the  lateral  nerves 
The  specimens  (figs.  6  and  7)  found  later  contradict  this  reference.  The  bor- 
ders perfectly  entire,  the  simply  camptodrome  nervation,  are  characters  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  TJlmus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close,  numerous,  parallel, 
and  equidistant  camptodronie  secondary  nerves  are  remarked  in  species  of 
Ficus,  in   F.  Jynx,    F.  multinervis,   for  example,   and  the   enlarged    petiole. 
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pi.  xxiv,  fig.  4,  and  |>1.  Ixiii,  fiir. !'.  i>s  also  the  close,  oblique  nervilles,  are  proper 
to  this  genus.  Tlie  reference  oi"  these  leaves  to  Ficiis,  or  to  a  genus  of  the 
same  family,  seen/s  eontinned  by  their  affinity  to  Arfocarpoidcs  pouroumce- 
fonnis.  Sap.  (Fi.  Foss.  de  Sez.,  p.  357,  pi.  vi,  fig.  7),  which  they  closely 
•resemble,  and  which  was  formerly  described  as  a  Carpinus  by  Watelet  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  nervation. 
Habitat. — Golden,  Coloi-ado. 

F  ■  c  11  s    u  11  c  a  (  a  ,  Leaqz. 

I'late  XXXV,  Figs.  1,  1«,  2. 
ficus  almifolia,  Lesqx.,  Auuual  Report,  1871,  Supplement,  p.  14. 

Leaves  large,  coriaceous,  very  entire,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  rounded,  and  declining  at  the  base  to 
a  thick  booked  petiole;  middle  nerve  thick,  channeled  ;  lateral  nerves  close,  parallel,  caniptodroree. 

These  leaves  evidently  pertain  to  a  ditferent  species,  though  having  some 
of  the  characters  of  the  former.  The  middle  nerve  is,  at  least,  twice  as  thick, 
as  also  the  more  distant  lateral  ones;  the  petiole,  equally  much  stronger,  is 
shorter  and  hooked,  and  the  leaves  as  seen  in  fig.  1  are  obtuse.  The  nervilles, 
though  stronger,  are  slightly  oblique  to  the  secondary  nerves,  and  of  the  same 
type  as  in  the  former  species.  The  specimen  in  1  a  is  from  a  difi'erent 
locality,  Init  by  the  form  of  the  leaf  and  its  very  thick  nerve  it  seems  refer- 
able to  this  species.  Its  relation  to  fossil  congeners  is  apparently  to  the" 
Protq/ici/s  of  the  Eocene  of  St'zanne,  like  P.  insignis,  Sap.  It  has  a  more 
distant  affinity  to  Ficus?  borcalis,  Heer,  of  the  Baltic  Miocene  Flora. 

Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming;  the  specimens  of  figs.  1  and  2.  1  found 
these  two  specimens  only  in  the  shale  above  the  main  coal.  The  fragment 
of  fig.  3  is  from  the  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  in  shale  intermediate 
to  the  lower  beds  of  lignite  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  There  are  some  other 
fragments  of  the  same  locality,  all  representing  merely  the  basilar  part  of 
the  leaves.  I  have  recently  received  a  fine  specimen  of  this  species,  sent  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Haddcn,  from  Coal  Creek,  Colorado. 

The  name  Ficus  ulmifolia  is  necessarily  changed,  being  preoccupied. 

F  i  c  II  s   II  a  y  4l  (>  II  i  ■ ,  Lesqz. 
Plate  XXX,  Fig.  1. 
Ficufi  Basdc.nii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  ;!94. — Schp.,  Pal.  V6g6t.,  iii,  p.  .')95. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  entire,  enlarged  downward,  rounded  and  truncate  to  a  long  petiole,  taper- 
ing upward  to  a  long,  twisted  acumen  ;  secondary  nerves  thin,  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders,  campto- 
drome. 

This  leaf  seems  referable  to  Ficus  on  acx'ount  of  its  long  twisted  point, 
which,  like  the  general  form,  is  related  to  F.  appendicalata,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert. 
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Helv.,  p.  07,  pi.  l.wxv,  figs.  12  and  13).  The  nervation  is,  however,  of  a  dif- 
I'erent  type,  rather  lii^e  (hat  of  the  two  former  species.  By  its  shape,  the 
leaf  resembles  a  Populus.  Its  base,  enlarged  after  curving  slightly  down  to 
the  petiole,  is  rounded,  and  the  upper  part  is  lanceolate  at  first  and  then  con- 
tracted into  a  long  twisted  acumen.  The  midrib  is  of  medium  thickness,  as 
is  the  petiole  also,  which  is  apparently  broken,  and  therefore  comparatively 
long;  tiie  secondary  nerves,  alternate,  subequidistant,  slightly  deflecting  to 
the  midrib,  pass  in  broad  curves  under  an  angle  of  40°  to  50°  to  the  borders, 
which  they  follow,  anastomosing  in  sin)ple  bows;  the  nervilles  are  strong,  of 
the  same  disposition  as  in  the  former  species.  The  only  specimen  ol)tained  of 
tl)is  is  figured.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  seven  and  a  half  centimeters  long 
with  the  acumen,  five  centimeters  broad  below  the  middle,  and  the  petiole 
two  and  a  half  centimeters. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  very  rare. 

Ficns   ovalis,  Leeqx. 

Plate  XXX,  Fig.  2. 

Fiea)  ovalia,  Lesqx.,  AoDual  Report,  1874,  p.  313. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  oval,  entire,  narrowing  iu  a  curve  to  a  long,  tbick,  flat,  grooved  petiole ;  lateral 
nerves  alternate,  camptodrome  ;  tertiary  veius  short ;  areolation  obsolete. 

I  have  seen  of  this  species  only  the  specimen  figured  here.  The  leaf, 
whose  upper  part  is  destroyed,  seems  to  be  gradually  narrowed  to  an  obtuse 
point.  It  is  six  to  seven  centimeters  long,  the  preserved  part  being  four  and 
a  half  centimeters;  four  centimeters  broad,  and  the  petiole  three  centimeters. 
The  borders  at  the  base  are  abruptly  bent  down  to  the  petiole,  and  follow  it, 
forming  a  flat  margin  on  both  sides.  The  lateral  veins  are  all  on  the  same 
broad  angle  of  divergence  of  about  00°,  the  lowest  joining  the  midrib  a  little 
above  the  base,  with  indistinct  basilar  veinlets,  whose  fragments  are  seen 
on  the  left  side  of  the  figure.  They  anastomose  in  simple  curve  in  follow- 
ing close  to  the  borders.  The  nervilles  and  areolation  are  obsolete;  some 
veinlets,  probably  branches  of  the  secondary  veins,  are  distinct  in  the  upper 
])art  of  the  fragment.  No  species  of  fossil  Ficus  is  distinctly  related  to  this; 
the  form  of  the  leaf  resembles  that  of  Populus  mntahiUs  var.  ovalis,  Hecr. 

HABirAT. — Pleasant  Park,  Plum  Creek,  Colorado,  with  Sahal  Goldiana 
{Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden). 
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F  i  c  u  s   d  SI  I  iiB  a  t  i  c  a ,  Ett. 
Plato  LXIII,  Figs.  3-5. 

Ficus  dalmatica,  Ett.,  Eoc.  Fl.  d.  M.  Prom.,  p.  13,  pi.  vii,  fig.  11.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  303. 

Leaves  subcoriaccous,  entire,  narrowly  ovate-laDceolate,  obtusely  acuminate,  narrowed  in  a  curve 
to  a  short,  thick  petiole  ;  midrib  thick,  especially  toward  the  base ;  basilar  lateral  nerves  at  a  more  acute 
angle  of  divergence  than  the  upiier  ones,  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  leaves;  secondary  nerves  camp- 
todrome,  joined  by  transverse  oblique  nervilles. 

As  seen  in  fig.  3,  the  leaves  are  attaclied  to  the  stem  hy  a  sliort  petiole, 
which  in  fig.  4  appears  in  dated  l)y  the  decurrent  border  of  the  leaves.  The 
lower  lateral  nerves,  joining  the  midrib  a  little  above  the  border  base  under 
an  angle  of  divergence  of  about  30°,  are  inequidistant  from  the  upper  ones, 
which  are  more  open,  parallel,  and  curving  along  the  borders,  anastomosing 
in  simple  bows  and  united  by  distinct  veinlets  more  or  less  oblique  to  the 
veins.  The  base  of  fig.  5  is  not  seen,  and  is  represented  truncate,  an  appear- 
ance caused  by  its  reversement  into  the  stone,  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf 
being  flattened  upon  the  specimen  and  the  lower  curved  back  or  (breed  down 
into  the  imbedding  matter.  All  the  leaves  are  small,  varying  from  three  and 
a  half  to  five  and  a  half  centimeters  long  without  the  short  petiole,  and  one 
and  a  half  to  nearly  two  centimeters  broad  below  the  middle.  Though  the 
species  from  Promina  is  represented  l)y  a  single  leaf,  its  general  form,  the 
characters  of  the  nervation,  the  basilar  decurrent  part  enlarging  the  petiole, 
a  part  evidently  destroyed  in  the  European  specimen,  are  so  distinctly  alike 
that  I  do  not  find  any  reason  for  doubting  identity;  even  the  slightly  obtuse 
points  of  the  leaves  inclining  to  one  side  are  exactly  similar  in  both  fig.  11 
of  Promina  and  fig.  4  of  our  plate. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Wm.  Cleburn). 

Ficus    spcctabilis,  Lesqx. 

Plate  XXXIII,  Figs.  4,  5,  6. 

Ficus  spectabilis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  379.— Schp.,  Pal.  V^g^t.,  iii,  p.  595. 

Leaves  variable  in  size,  mostly  large,  coriaceous,  entire,  broadly  ovate,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
rounded  to  the  petiole ;  nervation  distinct,  camptodrome. 

The  first  description  of  this  fine  species  was  made  from  fig.  5,  one  of 
the  largest  leaves,  by  which  it  is  represented  until  now.  It  is  fifteen  centi- 
meters long,  eight  centimeters  broad  below  the  middle,  where  it  is  the  widest, 
with  tlie  point  broken,  as  it  is  also  in  all  the  other  specimens  obtained  later. 
The  lowest  jiair  of  Ixisilar  nerves  arc  ojjposite,  somefimes  slightly  strongei", 
as  in  fig.  5,  but  sometimes  also  passing  to  mere  marginal  simple  veins,  becora- 
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ing  thinner  or  nearly  effaced,  as  in  fig.  4.  All  the  divisions  are  camptodromc, 
the  lateral  nerves  passing  at  an  angle  of  40  to  50°,  nearly  straight  toward  the 
borders,  where  they  abruplly  curve,  anastomosing  in  simple  bows;  the  ner- 
villes,  oblique  to  the  secondary  veins,  are  strong,  either  simple  or  more  rarely 
divided  in  the  middle;  the  details  of  areolation  are  obsolete.  Though  the 
surface  of  tliese  leaves  is  cut  by  the  deeply  impressed  nervation,  it  is  smooth, 
nearly  polished. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Ficus!    Smithsonian  a,   Lesqz. 
Plate  XXXII,  Fig.  5. 

Juglans  Smilhsoniana,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Aunual  Report,  1871,  p.  IG. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  smooth,  lanceolate,  gradually  taiieriug  upward  from  above  the  base,  and  acumi- 
nate; borders  entire  and  undulate  ;  middle  nerve  flat  and  broad  ;  lower  pair  of  lateral  veins  more  oblique 
and  ascending  higher ;  nervation  camptodrome. 

This  tine  leaf,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  base,  has  slightly  unequal 
borders,  the  secondary  veins  irregular  in  distance,  and  nervilles  in  right  angle 
to  the  midrib  and  oblique  to  the  lateral  nerves.  Of  its  characters,  none  is 
clear  enough  for  a  definition  of  its  generic  relation.  It  has  a  degree  of  like- 
ness by  its  form  to  Ficus  Falconrri,  Heer  (Foss.  Fl.  of  Bovey  Tracy,  Phil. 
Trans.,  1862,  p.  1060),  especially  like  fig.  7  of  pi.  l.xiv.  The  leaves  of  the 
English  species  are,  however,  more  narrowly  attenuated  to  the  base.  I  con- 
sidered it  at  first  as  a  Jughins,  but  the  coriaceous  leaves  are  against  this 
reference.     Count  Saporta  supposes  that  it  may  represent  an  Arcdla. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

§  II. — Palmately -nerved  leaves. 
Ficns    occidentalis,  Lesqx. 
Plate  XXXII,  Fig.  4. 
Dovibeyopsia  occidentaUs,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  380. — Scbp.,  Pal.  V6g6t.,  iii,  p.  607. 

Leaves  comparatively  thick,  coriaceous,  truncato-cordate  at  the  base,  narrowed  upward  into  an 
obtuse  acumen,  palmately  triple-nerved;  lateral  veins  equidistant,  parallel,  camptodrome. 

A  number  of  finely  preserved  specimens  of  this  species  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  locality,  all,  however,  deprived  of  the  petiole.  Their 
characters,  form  and  nervation,  as  well  as  the  coarse  surface  of  the  leaves, 
deeply  furrowed  by  the  nerves,  relate  them  to  the  following  species.  The 
leaves  are  all  of  the  same  large  size,  twelve  centimeters  long  or  more,  about 
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ten  centimeters  broad  toward  the  base,  wliere  Ihey  are  eidarged,  rounded, 
and  subcordate,  contracted  upward  to  a  short,  ol)tuse  acumen.  Tlie  lateral 
veins,  all  thick,  on  the  same  angle  of  divergence,  are  nearly  equidistant,  the 
basilar  pair,  mucii  branched  on  the  lower  side,  being  not  more  distant  from 
the  first  pair  of  secondary  veins  than  these  are  l)etween  themselves.  The; 
areolation  is  irregularly  quadrate  or  polygonal,  formed  by  subdivisions  in 
right  angle  from  deep  nervilles,  joined  in  the  middle,  rarely  simple.  From 
the  compari.son  of  the  characters  of  these  leaves  with  those  oi"  the  following 
species,  I  have  been  induced  to  refer  them  to  the  same  genus.  Dotnbeyopsis 
as  a  genus  is  still  uncertainly  limited.  A  number  of  tlie  species  descril)e(l 
under  this  name  arc  now  distributed  in  other  genera,  Grewiopsis,  Grewia,  and 
Fkus,  especially,  as  seen  from  the  synonymy  of  F.  tilictfolia,  a  form  to  which 
our  species  is  also  related. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;   not  frequent. 

Ficus   pliiiiicostata,  Lesqz. 

Plato  XXXI,  Figs.  1-8,  10,  U,  12. 

Fiats  planicoKlala,  Lfs(ix.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  393.— Schp.,  Pjil.  V6g6t.,  iii,  p.  694. 

Leaves  iif  medium  size,  snbcoriaoeous,  entire,  elliptical  or  broadly  oval,  slightly  acuminate  or  obtuse, 
roiiuded  to  a  short,  thick  petiole,  palmately  three-nerved  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  rarely  from  a  short 
distance  above  the  base;  primary  and  secondary  nerves  broad,  flat,  all  camptodronie,  as  well  as  their 
divisions. 

The  essential  character  of  these  leaves,  extremely  abundant  at  Black 
Buttes,  found  also  at  Golden  and  other  localities,  is  the  broad,  flattened  face  of 
the  nerves.  Their  surface  is  not  as  coarse,  their  consistence  not  as  thick  as 
in  the  former  species,  and  all  the  leaves  have  the  same  graceful  oval  shape. 
The  basilar  nerves  are  generally  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  secondary 
ones;  the  characters  of  the  nervation  and  the  areolation,  however,  being  the 
same.  All  the  nerves  are  more  or  less  branching,  the  ])rimary  ones  frf)ni  the 
base  to  the  point,  the  secondary  ones  only  towani  the  borders,  where  all  the 
divisions  abruptly  curve  quite  near  the  margin,  sometimes  passing  into  the 
edges.  The  leaves  are  of  medium  size.  The  largest  which  T  have  seen  is 
twelve  centimeters  long  and  seven  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle.  As  seen 
in  figs.  2,  4,  and  10,  the  top  is  sometimes  abruptly  contracted  into  a  short 
acumen;  they  are,  however,  more  generally  obtuse.  The  s|)ecies  seems  very 
variable.  I  am,  however,  uncertain  if  the  forms  described  here  as  varieties 
do  not  represent  sejiarate  species.     Fig.  6  is  a  branch  with  unfolding  leaves. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  there  very  abundant;   Golden,  Col- 
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orado,  rare;  Point  of  Rocks  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  Mr.  Geo.  Hadden  recently 
sent  a  specimen  of  tlie  same  cliaracter  and  size  as  that  of  fig.  3  from  Coal 
Creek,  Colorado. 

Fie  us    planicostata,  var.  latifolia,    Lesqz. 
Plate  XXXI,  Fig.  9. 

FiCM plamooitata,\ax.  latifolia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  39J. 

Leaves  large,  subcoriaccous,  broadly  round,  subcordate;  nervation  same  as  the  former. 

This  variety  merely  differs  in  the  larger  size  and  the  broadly  round 
form  of  the  leaves,  whose  base  is  slightly  cordate.  I  have  found  only  two 
leaves  with  these  characters;  they  do  not  seem  distinct  enough  to  author- 
ize a  separate  specification,  though  the  numerous  specimens  representing  the 
normal  form  do  not  deviate  in  any  way  from  it.  The  specimen  as  seen  in  fig. 
9  a  bears  at  the  corner  a  small  fruit,  nearly  round,  narrowed  to  a  short,  broad 
pedicel,  with  its  surface  wrinkled,  comparable  to  the  fruits  of  some  of  the 
present  species  of  Ficu.s  of  Cuba,  like  F.  ditnidiata,  for  example.  I  found 
another  at  the  same  locality  upon  a  piece  of  soft  shale,  unhappily  crushed  in 
the  transportation  of  the  specimens;  its  size  was  like  that  of  a  small  walnut, 
and  its  shape  and  appearance  like  that  of  the  one  figured  here. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  and  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

Ficus    pi  aiiic  osta  ta,  var.  Ooldiana,    Lesqx. 

Plate  XXXIIl,  Figs.  1, 1  a,  2, :!. 

Ficus  planicostata,  var.  Goldiana,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  399. 
Ficus  Clintoni,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Kepuit,  lo72,  p.  393. 

Leaves  large,  oval,  contracted  upward  iuto  a  short  acumen,  ronnd-cuneate  to  the  baso,  primary 
and  secondary  nerves  thin. 

It  may  be  that  the  leaves  of  pi.  xxxi,  figs.  7,  8,  11,  12,  which  I  consider 
as  mere  young,  undeveloped  representatives  of  the  normal  fbrm,  are  rcferalile 
to  this  so-called  variety,  for  they  evidently  differ,  by  their  narrow  veins  and 
thin  substance,  from  the  small,  still  unopened  leaves  of  fig.  G  of  tiie  same 
plate,  which  has  the  principal  nerves  as  broad  and  flat  as  in  fig.  1.  They 
have,  however,  the  obtuse  point,  and  liave  been  found  all  mixed  with  the 
others  at  Black  Buttes.  Fig.  10  of  pi.  xxxi  also  is  related  to  this  variety  by 
its  top,  contracted  into  an  acumen,  but  here  we  have  flat  nerves,  and  the  leaf 
has  been  found  at  Golden.  These  three  leaves  of  pi.  xxxiii  are  larger,  some- 
what more  distinctly  narrowed  to  the  base,  fhe  veins  curving  still  closer  to 
the  borders,  which  they  sccin  lo  cuter.     They  appear  abo  narrowed  upward 
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to  a  point,  a  character  wliicli  is  not,  however,  ascertained,  the  point  of  all 
the  specimens  being  destroyed.  Nor  can  I  take  into  consideration  the 
petiole,  of  which  I  find  no  fragment.  Hence,  though  great  the  affinity 
appears  to  be,  these  leaves  may  represent  anotlier  species,  even  be  referable 
to  another  genus.  The  Flora  of  Sdzanne  has,  under  the  name  of  Slerculla 
variabilis,  Sap.  (p.  409,  pi.  xii,  figs.  6  and  7),  two  leaves  which  resemble  those 
figured  here  by  the  shape  and  the  principal  nervation.  They  differ,  however, 
by  the  distribution  of  the  lateral  veins,  which  do  not  reach  close  to  the 
.  borders,  but  follow  them  in  double  festoons. 
Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Ficus   tiliiefolia,   Al.  Br. 

Plate  XXXII,  Figs.  l,2,2o,3;  Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  8. 

Flcus  tiXimfoUa,  Heer,  Fl.  Tort.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  68,  pi.  Ixsxiii,  figs.  3-12  ;  Ixxxiv,  figs.  1-G ;  Ixxxv,  fig.  14  ;  iii, 
p.  133,  pi.  cxlii,  fig.  25;  clii,  fig.  14. — Uug.,  Sillog.,  i,  p.  14, pi.  vi.fig.  2. — Sisiii.,  Mater.,  p. 
436,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  5.— Elt.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.Bil.,  p.  80,pl.  xxv.figs.  4,5, 10(?).-Heer,  Mioc.  B.alt., 
Fl.,  p.  74,  pi.  xxi,  fig.  12. — Gaud.  &  Strozzi,  Feuillcs  Foss.,  p.  34,  pi.  xii,  fig.  11. — Sclip., 
Pal.  V^g^t.,  ii,  p.  746. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  pp.  287, 298, 299;  Supplement,  pp.  12, 
16 ;  Annual  Reports,  1872,  pp.  375, 393 ;  1873,  p.  399  ;  1874,  p.  304. 

TiUa  mutabilis,  Goepp.,  Palajout.,  ii,  pi.  xxxvii,  fig.  1. 

Tilia  prisca,  Al.  Br.  in  Ung.,  Synops.,  p.  234. 

Cordiat  tilicefoUa,  Al.  Br.  in  Bronn.,  Jabrb.,  184."),  pt  170. 

Jeer  Beckerianum,  Goepp.,  Palreont.,  ii,  p.  279,  pi.  xxxvii,  fig.  2  c. 

Dombeyopsis  tiliwfolia,  Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  447  ;  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Sofzka,  p.  45,  pi.  xxv,  figs.  1-5. — Goepp., 
loo.  cit.,  pi.  xxxvi,  fig.  3  (?). 

Dombeyopsis  grandifulia,  Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  447;  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Sotzka.  pi.  xxvi,  figs.  1,2. — Goepp.,  loc. 
cit.,  p.22,  pi.  V,  fig.  2  6. 

Dombeynpnis  aidafoJia,  Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  448. 

Dombeyopsis  lobataf,  Ung.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  447. 

Dombeyopsis  aqualifoliaf,  Goepp.,  Palaiont.,  p.  278,  pi.  xxxvi,  fig.  4,  xxxvii,  fig.  2  a. — Lesqx.,  Supplement 
to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  10. 

Leaves  of  various  sizes,  generally  very  large,  coriaceous,  entire,  broadly  oval  or  nearly  round, 
sligbtly  abruptly  pointed,  more  or  less  iuequilateral  and  cordate  at  the  base;  nervation  tbick,  coarse, 
camptodrome. 

The  species  described  under  so  many  different  names  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean Tertiary  floras  is  as  widely  represented  in  the  Tertiary  formations  of  North 
America,  and  also  as  very  variable,  if  not  in  its  characters,  at  least  in  the  size 
of  the  leaves,  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  specimens  representing  it  from 
the  Lower  Lignitic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  arc  fragments  of  very  large  leaves, 
like  those  figured  in  our  plates,  none  of  them  being  found  in  the  whole.*     In 

*  I  bave  lately  received,  by  a  coinniunicution  from  Mr.  George  Haddeu,  from  Coal  Creek,  Ci>l()rad(),a 
fine  specimen  of  tbi.s  species,  represenling  a  wbole  leaf,  except  tbe  mere  point.  It  is  more  tban  fourteen 
centimeters  long,  eleven  centimeters  broad,  cordate  and  inequilateral  at  tbe  base,  witli  a  .sbort,  tbick 
petiole,  enlarging  downward,  two  aud  a  half  millimeters  tbick  at  the  base  of  tbe  leaf,  and  four  millime- 
ters at  tbe  point  where  it  is  broken  two  centimeters  below  its  point  of  attachment.  It  has  all  tbe  char- 
acters of  the  species:  form  of  leaf  nearly  round,  uervatiou,  rough  surface,  etc. 
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the  Pliocene  of  California,  this  s])ccies  is,  per  oontrn.  represented  hy  small 
leaves,  whicli  preserved  in  full  siiow  distinctly  their  inequilateral  base,  a 
pecnliar  character  of  this  species.  I  liave  no  doubt,  however,  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  American  form,  as  represented  in  large  leaves,  with  that  of  Europe. 
Figs.  1  and  2  of  pi.  xxxii,  and  also  fig.  8  of  pi  Ixiii,  exactly  correspond  with 
the  two  fragments  figured  by  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  pi.  cxlii,  fig.  25),  while 
fig.  3  of  pi.  xxxii,  though  somewhat  deformed,  is  like  a  representative  of  pi. 
Ixxxiii,  figs.  4  and  10,  of  the  same  authoi*.  Besides  the  iijequality  of  the  side 
of  the  leaves,  the  species  has,  for  its  more  general  characters,  the  coarseness 
of  its  surface,  roughened  by  the  impression  of  its  deep,  thick  nerves,  all  camp- 
todrome  as  well  as  their  divisions,  and  curving  quite  near  the  borders,  even 
bordering  them  in  their  abrupt  curves,  as  in  the  former  species.  This  char- 
acter is  especially  definite  upon  our  fig.  3,  which  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
consider  as  belonging  to  a  diflerent  species.  Ficus  phmicostata  is  very  closely 
related  to  this;  but  it  has  not  been  found  with  inequilateral  leaves,  and  its 
general  appearance  is  different.     It  is,  however,  of  the  same  type. 

Haritat. — Washakie  Station,  Wyoming;  six  miles  above  Spring  Canon, 
near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana;  near  Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming,  among  basaltic 
rocks;  Point  of  Rocks  Station,  Wyoming;  Evanston,  Wyoming,  above  coal; 
Fischer's  Peak,  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  Sand 
Creek,  Colorado  {Dr.  A.  B.  Marvine):  Found  at  the  Gehrung  Coal  near 
Colorado  City;  also  at  Black  Buttes,  but  rare;  more  common  at  Golden. 
Its  distribution  is,  therefore;  from  the  lowest  stage  of  the  Lignitic  Eocene 
to  the  highest  Tertiary  measures,  as  it  has  been  fi)und  in  the  Pliocene  flora 
of  the  gold-bearing  gravel  of  California.  The  basaltic  rocks  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  may  correspond  to  this  last  station. 

Fie  II  8   pseudo-populus,    Lesqz, 
Plate  XXXIV,  Figs.  1  a,  8. 
Ficm  pseudo-populus,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  313. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  oval,  pointed,  or  acuminate,  entire,  narrowed  downward  to  a  long  petiole, 
palmately  three-nerved  from  the  base;  lateral  primary  veins  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  ascending 
to  above  the  middle;  secondary  veins,  two  or  three  pairs,  parallel  to  the  primary  ones,  but  at  a  great 
distance  above  them ;  divisions  all  camptodrome. 

This  species  is  a  remarkable  one,  resembling  a  Cinnamomum  by  its  prin- 
cipal nervation,  a  Zizyphus  by  the  form  of  the  leaves,  a  Fopulus  by  its  entire 
bordens  and  long  petiole,  a  Ficus  by  the  areolation,  as  marked  in  fig.  Ih.  It 
is  allied  to  F.  Schimperi,  Lesqx.  (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  xiii,  p.  418,  pi.  xviii, 
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figs  1-3).  rvidoiilly  (lifTcring,  however,  by  its  long  petiole,  and  the  position  of 
the  primjiiT  latenil  nerves  diverging  from  the  top  of  the  petiole  at  the  base 
of  tlie  leaves.  These  are  about  all  of  tlie  same  size,  eight  to  ten  centimeters 
long,  and  three  to  four  centimeters  wide  at  the  middle.  The  veins  and  ner- 
villes  are  very  distinct  though  thin,  the  nervilles  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the 
midrib,  crossed  by  oblique  branchlets,  result  into  a  large  inequilateral  or 
polygonal  areolatioii. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming;  Green  H'wer  grou\)  (Dr. F.V.Hat/den). 

Fie  IIS   Wyouiiiigiiiiia.    Lesqx. 

F'liite  XXXIV,  Fif{.  3. 

Ficus  Wyoniingiana,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  :U4. 

Leaves  of  the  s.iuio  form,  size,  and  conbistence  as  the  former ;  i>riniary  'ateral  nerves  aerodrome; 
secondary  nerves  none. 

The  fragment  figured  here  has,  by  the  outline  of  the  leaf  which  it  repre- 
sents, a  great  likeness  to  those  of  the  former  species,  differing  merely,  it 
seems,  by  the  absence  of  secondary  nerves,  whose  place  is  taken  by  strong 
nervilles,  inflated  toward  the  midrib.  The  primary  lateral  veins  curve  inside, 
and  ascend  apparently  to  the  top  of  the  leaf  The  areolation  is  of  the  same, 
character.     It  may  be  a  mere  variety. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  with  the  former  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Ficus  s  II  b  t  r  II  It  c  a  t  a ,   Lesqx. 

Plate  XXX,  Fifjp.  ~-9. 

Ficug  trinicataf,  Heer,  Lesqx.,  Anuuiil  Report,  1873,  p.  400. 

Leaves  comparatively  small,  entire,  tiuucato-cordate  at  the  more  or  less  inequilateral  hase,  ovate 
or  oblong,  acuminate  ;  borders  undulate. 

As  far  as  the  species  is  represented  by  the  three  leaves  figured  here,  i.t 
seems  truly  dilferent  from  Heer's  species  as  described  from  one  leaf  only 
(Fh  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  183,  pi.  clii,  fig.  15).  The  l)asilar  or  subbasilar  veins 
are  in  the  Ameiican  torm  more  numerous,  two,  even  ihree,  pairs,  thin,  more 
distinctly  following  the  borders  in  simple  curves,  scarcely  branching.  The 
base  of  the  leaves  is  rather  subcordate  than  truncate,  and  from  fig.  9  the  top 
seems  rather  acuminate  than  obtusely  pointed.  Except  the  fragment  in  fig. 
H,  our  specimens  represent  small  leaves  of  a  rather  thick  consistence,  a  char- 
acter at  variance  also  with  that  indicated  by  Heer,  who  describes  his  leaf  as 
membranaceous.  Notwithstanding  these  differences,  both  forms  are  closely 
allied.     The  areolation,  as  seen  in  fig.  7,  is  large  and  irregularly  polygonal. 
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and  the  petiole  in  fig.  9  is  enlarged  towaiti  tlie  base,  indicating  tiie  relation 
of  these  leaves  to  Ficus.  Tlie  areolation  seen  upon  the  leal"  of  Ileer  is  of 
the  same  type  as  that  of  our  fig.  7,  only  smaller.  In  this  fig.  7,  the  base  is 
equilateral;  fig.  9  shows  it,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  inequilateral. 

Habitat. — All  the  specimens  have  been  obtained  at  the  same  locality — 
Table  Mountain,  near  Golden,  Colorado,  where  they  are  mixed  with  Sabal 
leaves,  Platanus  Haydenii,  etc. 

Ficus    auric  II  lata,    Lesqz 

Plate  XXX,  Figs.  4-(;. 

Ficus  auricuJata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  379,  40G. — Scbp.,  Pal.  V^gdt,  iii,  p.  595. 

Leaves  rather  coriaceous,  entire,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  or  exactly  ovate  in  shape, 
deeply  cordate  or  broadly  auriculate  at  the  base;  basilar  nerves  in  three  or  four  pairs;  divisions  campto- 
drome. 

As  seen  in  fig.  5,  which  represents  the  more  general  character  of  these 
leaves,  three  pairs  of  nerves  come  out  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  petiole,  passing  in  curves  to  the  borders  of  the  auricles.  In  the  small 
leaves  (figs.  4  and  6),  the  same  number  of  basilar  veinlets  are  attached  to  tiie 
petiole,  and  in  right  angle  to  it,  indicating  the  same  character  of  nervation. 
It  is,  however,  seen  to  be  the  same  in  fig.  7  of  the  former  species,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  fragments  (figs.  4  and  6)  should  be  referred  to  it ; 
for,  since  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  I  have  received,  from  other  localities, 
a  number  of  specimens,  all  representing  leaves  of  about  the  same  size  as  fig. 

5,  seven  to  nine  centimeters  long,  five  to  seven  centimeters  broad,  all  deeply 
auricled  at  the  base,  and  more  evidently  coriaceous  than  those  of  figs.  4  and 

6,  and  those  also  of  the  former  species.  The  nervation  is  coarse,  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  Ficus  planicosiata,  but  with  the  nerves  half-round,  the 
nervilles  still  thicker,  closer,  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  mostly  simple,  with 
smaller  divisions  coming  out  in  right  angle,  forming  large,  square,  primary 
meshes,  whose  subdivisions,  somewhat  obsolete,  constitute  very  small,  ultimate, 
round-polygonal  areolse.  In  well-preserved  specimens,  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  petiole  is  exactly  round,  five  millimeters  in  diameter,  thus  indicating 
a  comparatively  thick  petiole,  and  the  palmately  seven-divided  nervation  is 
clearly  seen;  for  all  the  nerves  around  the  petiole  are  thick,  not  quite  as 
thick,  however,  as  the  upper  primary  ones.  Most  of  the  leaves  are  exactly 
ovate,  and  obtuse,  rarely  marked  at  the  top  by  a  very  short,  abrupt  point. 
The  leaves  of  this  species,  though  resembling  by  their  form  those  of  some 
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species  of  Aristolocliia,  liave  distinctly  the  same  essential  characters  as  those 
of  /''.  ijlanicostata  and  F.  tiUcpfoUa,  and  represent  the  same  type.  Tlicy  appear 
to  be  as  profusely  distributed  at  some  localities  as  F.  ijlankostata  is  at  Black 
Buttes. 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  Montana  {Dr.  A.  C.  Pcale); 
lately  obtained  by  the  same  geologist  from  north  of  Grand  River,  Colorado. 
It  is  not  rare  at  Golden,  Colorado,  where  the  fine  specimen  of  fig.  5  was  found. 

F  i  f  II  s    a  s  a  r  I  f  o  I  ■  SI ,  Ett. 

Plate  ].XI,  Figs.  18-21. 

Ficus  asarifolin,  Ett.,  Foks.  FI.  v.  Bil.,  p.  t-0,  pi.  ssv,  fig.s.  2,  3.— Sclip.,  Pal.  V^g^t.,  ii,  p.  748.— Lesqx., 
Animal  Report,  1872,  p.  378;  1674,  p.  303. 

Leaves  petiuled,  broadly  reniform,  bubcordate  or  subpcltate,  rouudeU  upward  ;  borders  crenulate, 
primary  nerves  palmately  five  to  seven,  tlie  middle  ones  straight,  the  upper  lateral  ones  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  lower,  curving  inward,  branching  and  anastomosing  with  the  branches  of  the  middle 
nerve,  which  are  few  and  distant  from  the  base;  veinlcts  thick,  traiisvercal,  forming  by  snbdivisions 
an  embossed-like,  very  distinct,  polygonal  areolation. 

Though  this  species  has  been  already  briefly  described  from  specimens 
found  at  Golden,  it  has  not  before  been  figured,  the  first  fragments  obtained 
being  all  too  incomplete.  It  is,  however,  recognized  easily  by  its  peculiar 
nervation,  forming  in  its  subdivisions  small,  elevated,  polygonal  areolae,  which 
give  to  the  surface  the  apjjearance  of  a  very  small  embossed  check-board,  like 
that  of  the  leaves  of  Asartim  Europcum.  The  meshes  are  mostly  equilateral  or 
nearly  square  along  the  borders,  more  or  less  and  irregularly  expanding  out- 
side, and  thus  forming  crenulations  more  or  less  distinct,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  leaves.  The  fragments  from  Golden  represent  much  larger  leaves 
than  those  described  in  the  Flora  of  Bilin.  Those  figured  here,  from  spe- 
cimens of  Point  of  Rocks,  are  perfectly  well  and  entirely  preserved,  and 
rather  smaller  than  those  of  Europe.  They  are  also  slightly  more  enlarged 
on  the  sides,  or  reniform,  and  the  crenulation  is  scarcely  distinct.  But  the 
border  divisions  are,  for  their  expansion,  related  to  the  areolation,  which  is  pro- 
portionate ill  size  to  that  of  tiie  leaves.  The  American  leaves  are' evidently 
either  peltate  or  auricled,  as  seen  in  three  of  the  figured  specimens.  One  only 
has  the  base  and  the  attachment  of  the  thick  petiole  marked  similarly  to  that 
of  the  European  leaves;  but  even  the  figures  of  the  Bilin  Flora  seem  to  indicate 
peltate  leaves,  whose  borders  are  erased  at  the  base  or  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  petiole.  Fig.  21  of  our  plate  also  has  a  short,  thick,  flat  petiole, 
only  one  centimeter  long;  but  it  is  evidently  broken.  These  differences  are 
unimportant,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  specific  characters.     Our  leaves. 
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varying  in  size  fiotn  one  tu  four  centitnefers  hmad  nnd  one  to  two  and  a  liaH 
centimeters  long  only,  merely  represent  a  local  variety,  var.  minor,  while 
those  of  Golden  may  belong  to  the  normal  form.  The  species  appears  to  be 
rare  in  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  seen  until  now  only  in  the 
plastic  clay-beds  of  Bilin. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  in  fragments  of  large  leaves;  Point  of 
Rocks,  Wyoming,  mixed  with  the  floating  plants,  wiiicli  are  represented  ujion 
the  same  plate  (Ixi,  figs.  1  to  17)  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haydcn,  Wm.  Cleburn). 

OLERACE^. 

POLYGON  EyE. 

COCCOLOBA,  Jacq. 

The  leaves  of  this  genus  are  generally  broadly  oval,  coriaceous,  rounded 
to  a  short  petiole,  all  penninerved,  with  the  divisions  of  the  lateral  veins 
irregular.  The  present  species  inhabit  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions, 
mostly  of  the  American  continent;  some  of  them  are  found  in  Cuba,  and  .two 
at  least  as  far  north  as  Florida.  Two  species  only  have  been  described  as  fossil, 
both  in  the  Foss.  Fl.  of  Bilin,  by  d'Eltingshausen,  from  the  Middle  Miocene. 

Corcoioba    laevigata.    Lesqx. 
Plate  XXXV,  Fig.  7. 
Coccoloba  lon-tgata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  3d7. 

Leaves  membranaceons  or  subcoriaceous,  very  entire,  round,  rather  broader  than  long,  apparently 
very  obtuse,  abruptly  oontracted  at  the  base,  and  slightly  decurring  lo  the  inflated  midrib;  surface 
smooth. 

Two  fragments  only,  and  both  alike,  have  been  found  of  these  leaves, 
which  are  nearly  round,  or  broader  than  long,  of  a  comparatively  small  size, 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  across,  with  borders  apparently  reflexed,  very 
entire,  merely  undulate.  The  midrib  is  enlarged  and  flattened  from  below 
the  middle  of  the  leaves  downward;  the  lower  lateral  veins  closer,  irregular 
in  distance  and  direction,  on  an  open  angle  of  divergence ;  the  upper  ones 
more  oblique,  or  branching  underneath,  and  anastomosing  in  double  or  triple 
bows  to  the  borders.  The  nervation  is  irregular,  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  this  genus,  C.Jloridana,  Meiss.,  for  example,  or  one  of  its  varieties, 
which  was  found  in  cultivation  at  Key  West.  Its  leaves  are  smaller,  some  of 
them  either  gradually  narrowed  or  abruptly  contracted  at  the  base,  as  in  the 
fossil  species,  with  the  marginal  veinlets  either  following  the  borders  and  nor- 
mally anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  secondary  veins,  or  passing  straight 
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up,  cutting  across  the  veins  and  dividing  the  areas,  as  it  is  seen  on  tlie  riglit 
side  of  fig.  7.  The  veins  arc  all  very  black,  while  the  color  of  the  leaves  or 
of  the  prints  upon  the  stones  is  yellow.  The  substance  is  somewhat  thick, 
not  positively  coriaceous,  but  membranaceous.  The  inflated  midrib  is  not 
observed  upon  any  specimens  of  the  living  species  which  I  had  for  compari- 
son ;  it  is,  however,  a  character  of  some  PoligonecB,  a  family  to  which  the 
CrednericB,  of  the  Cretaceous  were  referred  on  that  account. 
Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming. 

NYCTIAGINE^. 

PISONIA,  Plum. 

A  genus  represented,  like  the  former,  by  arborescent  species  distributed 
more  generally  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  whole  world.  The  leaves  are 
generally  oval  or  obovate,  entire,  of  a  hard  consistence,  with  a  strong  midrib 
and  delicate,  distant,  secondary  veins.  The  flowers  or  fruits  are  persistent, 
corymbose,  and  cymose  ;  these  characters,  rather  than  those  of  the  leaves,  are 
important  for  the  evidence  of  generic  identity.  Four  fossil  species  only  have 
been  described  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe.  One  only,  Pisonia  Eocenica, 
Ett.,  has  been  found  with  the  leaves  and  the  organs  of  fructification.  Two 
living  species  inhabit  Florida:  P.  aculeata,  L.,  and  P.  oblusata,  Swartz. 

Pisonia    racemosa,  Lesqz. 

Plate  XXXV,  Fig.  4. 

Pisonia  racemosa,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  18;  3,  p.  400. 

Leaves  small,  membranaceous,  entire,  obovate,  rounded,  or  very  obtuse  at  the  point,  gradually 
narrowed  downward  to  a  flexuous  tbiu  petiole,  triple-nerved  at  the  base. 

The  only  leaf  which  we  have  of  this  species  is  marked  by  four  pairs  of  thin 
veins,  parallel,  inequidistant,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  of  about  30°,  curv- 
ing quite  near  the  borders;  the  areolation  obsolete.  The  fruits,  or  unopened 
receptacles  or  buds,  are  in  branched  corymbs,or  clusters,  of  six  to  eight,  short- 
pediceled,  either  erect  or  horizontal  or  pending  achenia  (?),  which  are  short, 
narrowly  ovate,  acute,  rounded,  or  narrowed  to  the  base,  borne  on  filiform 
pedicels.  This  species  is  allied  to  P.  Eocenica,  Ett.  (Fl.  v.  Har.,  p.  43,  pi.  xi, 
figs.  1-22),  differing  especially  by  its  much  shorter  achenia,  in  more  divided 
racemes.  D'Ettingshausen  compares  the  fruits  (?)  of  his  species  to  the 
14  T  r 
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unfolded  buds  or  tlie  ovaries  of  species  of  tliis  genus.  In  the  American 
specimen,  these  ovaries  appear  hke  i^mnW  involucres  of  ripe  seeds,  tlie  tegu- 
mea  being  a  thin,  shelly  envelope,  and  tiie  inner  substance  transformed  into 
coal,  like  a  small  nutlet,  either  entire  or  cut  lengthwise  in  the  middle,  as  seen 
in  the  enlarged  fig.  c.  All  the  living  species  of  this  genus  which  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  for  comparison  have  the  carpels  linear  and  comparatively 
much  longer. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  in  the  shale  of  the  burned  bed ; 
very  rare. 

PROTEINE^. 

This  family  is  represented  at  our  time  by  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
mostly  distributed  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  extratropical  zones  of 
Austral  Africa,  New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand.  A  few^  species  inhabit  the 
subtropical  and  tropical  regions  of  the  American  continent. 

The  P^uropean  paleontologists  formerly  referred  to  genera  of  this  family 
many  species  which,  most  of  them,  have  since  been  recognized  as  related  to 
plants  of  countries  whose  flora  and  general  natural  history  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  present  time  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  greatest  number  of  species  formerly  referred  to  Banksia  are  now  placed 
in  the  genus  Myrica,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  our  time, 
Bentham  among  others,  assert  that  unt'l  now  we  have  had  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  Proteece  in  the  fossil  floras.  It  has  been  seen 
already  that  the  leaves  referred  to  Proteece,  from  specimens  of  the  Cretaceous 
Proleoides,  are  of  uncertain  reference,  and  the  presence  in  the  American 
Tertiary  of  a  single  leaf,  possibly  referable  to  this  family,  seems  to  confirm 
the  now  more  generally  prevailing  opinion  that  the  analogy  of  leaves  whose 
characters  are  not  perfectly  or  sufficiently  definite  should  be  looked  (or  in 
floras  of  the  countries  where  the  essential  analogous  vegetable  and  animal 
types  are  more  generally  found.  Schimper  observes,  with  reason,  that  neither 
the  Cretaceous  nor  the  Tertiary  faunas  of  Europe  have  any  analogy  with  those 
of  Australia,  and  that  therefore  the  plants  should  follow,  and  have  probably 
followed,  a  distribution  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  animals. 
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PROTEE^. 

LOMATIA,  Rob.  Br. 

Lioniatia!    iiiicropliylla,  Lesqz. 

riiite  LXV,  Figs.  14,  15. 

Lomatia  microphylla,  Lesqx.,  Aunnal  Report,  1874,  p.  315. 

Leaves  very  small,  coriaceous,  entire,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  uarrowcd  from  the  middle  to  a 
point,  and  in  the  same  degree  to  the  base;  secondary  veins  simple,  abruptly  curving  near  the  borders 
and  following  them  or  entering  a  marginal  band. 

These  very  small  leaves,  two  to  four  centimeters  long,  from  two  and  a 
lialf  to  four  millimeters  broad,  and  of  a  thick  substance,  are  very  similar  in 
siiape,  and  also  in  the  character  of  their  nervation,  to  Lomatia  Jirma,  Hear 
(Bait.  Fl.,  p.  35,  pi.  viii,  figs.  6-9),  the  secondary  veins  being  straight  and  on 
an  open  angle  of  divergence  to  the  borders,  where  they  abruptly  curve,  or 
ratiier  enter  a  marginal  vein.  This  last  character  is  more  evident  than  would 
be  a  curve,  even  abrupt,  and  therefore  the  reference  to  this  genus  might  seem 
to  be  authorized,  though  this  is  as  yet  the  oidy  species  of  our  Tertiary  flora 
referable  to  this  family.  But  there  is  also  a  marked  resemblance  of  these 
leaves  with  the  fine  Pistacia  aguensis,  Sap.  (Et.,  iii,  2,  p.  203,  pi  xv.  figs.  1-24), 
and  this  reference  would  be  the  more  admissible,  since  species  of  the  Ana- 
cardiacece  are  very  abundant  in  the  formation  where  these  leaves  have  been 
found.  As  no  trac  of  intermediate  veins  or  of  areolation  can  be  observed  on 
the  specimens,  I  am  unable  to  decide.  The  form  of  the  leaves  is  more  like 
that  of  the  Lomatia  as  figured  by  Heer.  Anyhow,  this  species  is  evidently 
different  by  the  form  and  size  of  its  leaves  from  both  the  European  ones  to 
which  it  is  compared.  In  fig.  15  of  our  plate,  the  lateral  veins  are  indis- 
cernible, the  thick  epidermis,  transformed  into  coal,  covering  them  entirely, 
except  near  the  border,  where  the  marginal  veinlet  is  indistinctly  observable. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  Wyoming,  with  Sapindus  obtusifolius  and 
Musophyllum  ( Wm.  Clehurn). 

LAURINE^. 

This  order  of  plants  is  now  widely  distributed  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  Asia  and  of  America;  very  few  species  living  in  Australia,  and  still  fewer 
in  Africa.  A  single  species  belongs  to  Europe.  Of  more  than  nine  hundred 
species,  referred  to  fifty-four  genera,  as  described  by  Mcissncr  in  the  Prodro- 
nius,  we  have,  in  the  j)ros('nt  flora  of  North  America,  five  representatives 
only,  of  the  genera Pcrsea,  Sassajhin,  Benzoin,  and  Tetrantliera;  South  Florida 
has  two  more,  one  Fersea  and  one  Cassytha;  California  has  two  Orcodaphne. 
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This  distribution  does  not  correspond  with  tliat  of  tliis  order  in  tlie  ancient 
geological  iloras  of  Europe.  It  may  perhaps  explain  llie  scarcity  of  the 
species  of  the  Lnurinece  in  North  America. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  fossil  specimens,  the  origin  of  this 
order  is  in  the  Cretaceous  of  both  continents.  Prof  Heer  has  described  a 
species  of  Sassafras  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  and  three 
species  of  DaphnophyUum  from  that  of  Moletin;  d'Ettingshausen  has  recog- 
nized a  Laurus  and  a  Daphnogene  in  that  of  Niedershoena,  Saxony.  As 
North  America  has  afforded  until  now  more  materials  for  the  study  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  of  the  Cretaceous  than  Europe,  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  number  of  leaves  referable  to  Laurinea  is  proportionally  large  in  this 
formation.  Thus  we  count  in  the  plants  of  the  Dakota  group  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  this  time,  ten  species  described  under 
the  generic  names  of  Laurus,  Persea,  Daphnogene,  Oreodaphne,  and  Sassafras* 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the  Tertiary  floras  of  both  continents, 
we  find  an  extraordinarily  great  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  Laurincce 
in  favor  of  the  European  side,  where  fourteen  species  from  the  Eocene  and 
more  than  one  hundred  from  the  different  stages  of  the  Miocene  have  been 
described.  Among  these,  four  species  of  Sassafras  are  recorded,  while, 
though  a  predominance  of  leaves  referable, to  this  genus  is  remarked  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  the  Dakota  group,  no  remains  of  plants  positively  referable  to 
Sassafras  have  as  yet  been  found  in  the  North  American  Tertiary.  A  mere 
fragment  of  a  leaf  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to  it,  but  its  characters  are 
too  obscure  to  be  considered  as  evidence.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  distribution, 
which  has  a  remarkable  correlation  with  that  of  the  genus  Liriodendron, 
which,  although  widely  distributed  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska,  has  only, 
like  Sassafras,  one  species  predominant  in  the  flora  of  our  time,  and  has  not 
been  observed  until  now  in  the  North  American  Tertiary.  These  anomalies 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  species  in  the  geological  periods  may  be 
merely  illusive,  or  a  consequence. of  insufficient  knowledge  with  the  Tertiary 
flora  of  this  country;  and  possibly  fossil  leaves  referable  to  these  genera  may 
be  found  hereafter.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  enough  to  merit  a  record 
in  the  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  present  flora. 

All  the  species  of  haurima  from  the  American  Tertiary  may  be  referred 

*  I  count  only  two  species  of  Sassa/raa.  Tbe  question  of  reference  of  the  numerous  leaves  of  Saa- 
aofiaa  (Araliopaia)  is  as  yet  uneetlUd.     (S<e  Annual  Report,  1H74,  p.  34'.J. ) 
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to  the  genera  Launis  or  Pusea,  Tetrantheta,  Cinnamotnum,  and  Dap/i?iogene. 
I  have  formerly  described,  from  the  Lower  Lignitic  Eocene  of  the  Mississippi, 
one  species  of  Laurus,  two  of  Persea,  and  one  Cinnamomiim.  A  fragment 
described  in  the  Geological  Report  of  Prof  Safford,  under  the  nameof  Pe/v?m 
Carolinensis,  is,  though  positively  referable  to  the  Laurinece,  specifically  uni- 
dentifiable. From  (ho  Rocky  Mountain  Lignitic,  ten  species  are  described  here, 
ail  from  specin)ens  of  the  Eocene  formation  from  Point  of  Rocks  to  Evans- 
ton.  None  has  been  observed  at  Carbon,  and  none  in  the  Green  River  group. 
I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  two  species  oi  Lauras,  with  two 
of  Cinnamomum,  from  a  Tertiary  formation  of  Oregon  (Coral  Hollow),  which, 
from  the  associated  forms,  seems  referable  to  the  Lower  Lignitic.  Heer  has 
a  Laurus  Colombi,  from  Barras  Inlet,  British  Columbia,  probably  of  the  same 
period.  We  could  therefore  consider  all  our  American  representatives  of 
Laur'mefc  as  Eocene,  except  for  one  sjiecies  only,  a  Persea,  closely  related  to 
the  present  P.  Carolinensis^  and  found  in  the  Upper  Tertiary,  or  Pliocene 
Chalk  Bluffs  of  California. 

lATJRTJS,  Lmn, 

Leaves  penninerved,  similar  to  those  of  the  penninerved  Laurinece. 

This  definition  i.s  translated  from  the  Suzanne  Flora  by  Saporta.  As  I 
am  unable  to  tind  any  character,  either  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  or  in  their 
nervation,  for  the  separation  of  Laurus,  Persea,  and  other  related  genera,  I 
describe,  under  this  general,  rather  than  generic,  appellation,  all  the  Lignitic 
species  of  LaurinetE  represented  only  by  penninerved  leaves. 

Laurus    socialis,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  XXXVI,  Figs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  7. 

Leaves  comparatively  large,  subcor.aeous,  broadly  lauceola  e,  obtusely  acuminat*  or  pointed, 
rounded  or  broadly  <  uncate  to  the  petiole ;  lateral  nei  ves  slender,  open,  curved  in  passing  to  the  slightly 
undulate  borders;  drupe  globular. 

I  had  originally  considered  all  the  leaves  (figs.  1  to  8)  as  referable  to  the 
same  species,  L.jmmigenia,  Ung.,  for  the  nervation,  the  areolation,  and  the 
petiole  are  all  of  the  same  character;  and,  in  comparing  the  different  forms 
and  the  variations  of  size  of  the  leaves  from  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
the  transitional  links  between  them  seemed  to  render  their  separation  into 
two  species  extremely  hazardous.  Count  Sai)orta,  however,  who  has  com- 
pared original   specimens  with  these  figures,  admits  two  species,  this  one 
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having  larger  leaves,  more  ()l)tusc  at  the  har_;e,  less  distinctly  aeiiii)iiia(e,  than 
any  of  those  referred  to  L.  primi genii j.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  all  the 
specimens  represented  in  figs.  1-8  are  from  the  same  locality,  found  mixed 
together,  sometimes  plentifully,  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale.  The  large 
leaves,  however  (figs.  I  and  2),  are  rare;  those  like  figs.  5  and  G  are  the  most 
abundant.  In  all,  the  arenlation  i.s  generally  obsolete,  remarked  only  upon 
fragments  whose  epidermis  has  been  destroyed  by  maceration. 

The  fruit  (fig.  4  a)  is,  with  others  of  the  same  character,  found  mixed 
with  the  leaves;  it  represents  evidently  the  drupe  of  a  Launts,  most  proba- 
bly of  this  or  of  the  following  species.  By  its  glol)ular  form,  if  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  present  North  American  Pcrsea  Carol'mensis.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin,  shelly,  or  coriaceous  pericarp,  which  is  easily  separated  in  fragments, 
as  marked  upon  the  figure. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming;  in  the  shale,  below  tlie  main  coal. 

Laurus    primigenia,  Ung. 

Plate  XXXVI,  Figs.  5,  G,  8. 

Laurus  primigenia,  Ung.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  p.  38,  pi.  six,  figs.  1-4.— Heer,  Fl.  Tcrt.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  77,  pi. 

Ixxxix,  tig.  15;  lii,  p.  184,  pi.  cxlvii,  fig.  10  c;  <li  i,  fig.  3.— Sap.,  fit.,  i,  p.  210,  pi.  vi,  fig. 

5 ;  ii,  p.  89,  pi.  iii,  fig.  8  ;  iii,  p.  75.— Ung.,  Foes.  Fl.  v.  Kumi,  pi.  viii,  figs.  1-7.— Heer,  Sachs. 

Tbur.  Biaunk.,  p.  7,  pi.  -vi.— Ett.,  Alt.  Braunk.  d.  Wetter.,  p.  44.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report, 

1872,  p.  40G. 
Laitrus  pliaboides,  Ett.,  Tert.  Fl.  v.  Vien.,  p.  17,  pi.  iii,  fig.  3. 
Laurus  obovataf,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  3'J9. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate;  lateral  nerves  slender,  open,  distinctly 
carving  in  passing  to  the  undulate  borders. 

The  first  specimens  referable  to  this  species,  found  six  miles  above 
Spring  Canon,  were  very  obscure,  mere  fragments,  which  did  not  alford  any 
satisflictory  evidence  for  identification  or  description.  These  were  referred, 
with  an  imperfect  specimen  from  Black  Buttes,  to  this  species  and  to  Laurus 
obovata,  Web.  (Palseont.,  viii,  pi.  iii,  fig.  4).  Since  then,  I  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  examine  more  satisfactorily  these  leaves  by  the  comparison  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens  at  Evanston,  but  have  been  unable  to  positively  recall 
to  the  same  species  the  fragments  from  Spring  Canon  and  Black  Buttes;  they 
have  been  omitted  as  too  unreliable.  The  difference  of  the  characters  of  this 
species  from  those  of  the  farmer  is  especially  in  the  narrowly  lanceolate,  more 
distinctly  acuminate,  and  narrowly  cuneate  shape  of  the  leaves.  The  nerva- 
tion and  areolation  are  of  the  same  character. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming;  first  collected  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Peak. 
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£•  a  (I  I*  II  s   o  r  o  t  c  o  i  d  e  s ,  sp.  uov. 

Plate  XXXVI,  Fig.  10. 

Leaf  long,  coriaceous,  narrowly  lanceolate,  {•radiially  tapering  from  lielow  the  middle  iipwaid  to 
an  obtuse  acumen,  cuneate  to  the  petiole  ;  lateral  veicB  tbin,  open,  subequidislant,  close,  eligbtly  cnrvi  d. 

The  smooth  or  polished  surfiice  of  the  leaf,  its  coriaceous  substance,  and 
its  shape  and  nervation  refer  it  to  the  Lnurinea,  though  nothing  of  its  areo- 
lation  may  be  discerned.  It  is  fifteen  centimeters  long,  three  centimeters 
broad,  a  short  distance  above  the  base,  where  it  is  the  widest,  and  hence 
gradually  narrowed  upward  to  an  apparently  obtuse  point;  for  it  is  not  clearly 
seen  if  the  top  is  naturally  truncate  or  if  its  abrupt  termination  is  caused  by 
fractun-.  The  shape  is  very  fine,  and  rarely  observable  in  leaves  oi  Laurus. 
Saporta  has  seen  some  of  this  character  in  species  of  the  old  genus  Ocoiea, 
now  distributed  among  other  subdivisions  of  the  Laurineee. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado.  Only  one  specimen,  here  figured,  has 
been  found. 

Lnuriis    pi'aestaiis,  Lesqz. 

Plato  LXIII,  Fig.  7. 

Lauras  prastans,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  305. 

Leaf  large,  coriaceous,  very  entire,  elliptical-lanceolate,  narrowed  in  the  same  degree  upward  to 
a  sharp- pointtd,  slightly  scytbe-sbaped  acumen,  and  downward  to  the  petiole;  middle  nerve  very  thick: 
secondary  veins  stroug,  equidistant,  and  parallel. 

The  preservation  of  the  leaf  is  not  ipiite  perfect,  its  lamina  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  lower  part.  The  border  line  is,  however,  clearly  defined,  as 
represented  in  the  figure.  It  is  sixteen  centimeters  long  without  the  petiole, 
five  centimeters  wide  in  the  middle,  has  its  lateral  veins  on  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence,  4(J°,  gradually  curving  in  traversing  the  areas  to  the  borders, 
which  they  closely  follow  in  simple  festoons.  It  has  no  distinct  tertiary  veins, 
but  the  veinlets  are  strong,  mostly  simple,  or  sparingly  branched,  with  the 
interspaces  filled  with  small  polygonal  areola;,  appearing  all  of  the  same  ulti- 
mate degree.  This  leaf  might  bccompared  to  many  species  of  the  European 
Miocene,  Persea  speciosa,  Heei-,  Lnurus  princcps,  Ilctn-,  etc.,  especially  this 
last  species  as  represented  in  V\.  Tert.  Helv.,  pi.  xc,  fig.  20,  by  a  leaf  of 
about  the  same  size.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  characterized  l)y  its  equidis- 
tant secondary  nerves,  without  intermediate  tertiary  ones;  its  strong  veinlets, 
mostly  simple,  and  especially  its  very  thick  midrib.  This  last  character 
refers  it  to  Persea  lancifoliu^*  Lesqx.  (Trans.  Ainer.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,  p. 
419,  pi.  xix,  figs.  3  and  4),  represented  l)y  two  leaves  which  are  gradually 

*  Described  as  f.  lanci/olia;  quoted  by  Schituper  as  P.  lanctolala. 
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narrowed  to  an  acumen  and  downward  (o  the  petiole,  and  have  also  ihe 
secondary  veins  distant  and  under  the  same  angle  of  divergence.  These 
leaves  are  comparatively  smaller,  however;  their  base  is  more  prolonged  into 
a  very  acute  wedge,  and,  as  the  details  of  areolation  are  totally  obsolete,  the 
degree  of  relation  between  these  forms  cannot  be  positively  ascertained.  I 
do  not  know  any  leaf  of  Laurinfa  with  a  midrib  of  the  same  thickness.  In 
the  present  flora,  Laurus  Canariensis,  Web.,  has  the  more  marked  affinity 
with  this  fossil  species,  especially  by  leaves  of  the  variety  glaucescens,  one  of 
which  is  figured  by  Heer  {loc.  at).  Except  that  the  leaf  described  here  is 
larger  and  has  not  any  warts  in  the  axils  of  the  secondary  nerves,  the  charac- 
ters are  much  alike. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haydev). 

Laurus   IJ  t  a  ii  e  n  s  i  s ,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  11. 

Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate-acuminfite,  rounded-cuneato  f  o  tlie  petiole ;  secondary  veius  at  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  inequidistaut,  parallel. 

A  single  leaf,  subcoriaceous  and  very  entire,  with  the  basilar  secondary 
nerves  opposite  from  a  short  distance  above  the  base,  at  an  angle  of  divergence 
of  25°  to  30°,  passing  up  nearly  straight  to  quite  near  the  borders.  Except 
some  veinlets  in  right  angle  to  the  nerves,  the  details  of  areolation  are  totally 
obsolete.  By  its  nervation  and  its  shape,  this  fine  leaf  is  comparable  to  those 
of  some  living  species  of  Phcsbe,  like  P  triplinervis,  Gray,  of  Cuba,  whose 
leaves,  though  generally  smaller,  have  sometimes  the  same  size  as  this  one, 
which  measures  twenty  centimeters  in  length  and  three  and  a  half  centi- 
meters in  width.  The  point  is  broken;  but  the  direction  of  the  borders 
shows  it  to  be  gradually  acuminate.  I  do  not  find  any  fossil  species  evidently 
related  to  this. 

Haiutat. — Bridger's  Pass,  Wyoming;  in  connection  with  Araliopsis 
gracilis  and  Populus  arctica  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hai/den). 

Laurus  Brossiana,  Lesqx. 
Plato  XXXVI,  Fig.  9. 
Persea  Brosaiana,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  407. 

Leaf  aiibcoriaceous,  oval-oblong,  rounded  to  a  short  acumen,  cnneato  to  the  petiole;  secondary 
nerves  strong,  alternate,  slightly  curved,  with  small  glands  at  the  axils,  brachiodronio. 

For  representative  of  this  species,  we  have,  as  for  the  former,  one  leaf 
only,  but  it  is  also  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.     Its  size  is  about  the  same 
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as  tliat  of  the  ronncr;  the  borders  appear  recurved;  the  secondary  veins,  on 
ail  angle  of  divergence  of  30°,  arc  vcr^'  strong,  deeply  marked,  the  surface 
between  thera  being  bossed  or  irregularly  convex,  and  their  base  is  marked 
by  small  inflated  dots,  like  the  impressions  of  axillar  glands.  These  veins  are 
comparatively  close,  equidistant,  and  parallel  from  the  base  to  above  the  middle 
of  the  leaf,  the  upper  pair  only  being  placed  higher  above;  all  are  connected 
in  their  marginal  bows  by  strong  neivilles.  Though  distantly  comparable  to 
the  former  species,  it  greatly  difiers  by  its  oblong  shape,  the  tliick  lateral 
nerves,  the  glands,  etc.  This  character  relates  it  to  the  living  Laurm  Cana- 
riensis,  from  whicii  it  especially  diflers  by  its  rounded,  abruptly  acuminate 
lop.     The  midrib  is  narrow,  at  least  comparatively  to  the  thickness  of  the 

lateral  nerves. 

Habitat. — Mount  Brosse,  Colorado,  with  a  large  number  of  specimens 

i)^  Araliopsis  affinis  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hoyden). 

TETRANTHERA,  Jack. 
Leaves  entire,  penninerved,  with  the  characters  of  the  Lauriium;  calis  or  involucre  quadrifid. 
Tetrauttiera    scssili flora,   Lesqx. 

Plate  XXXIV,  Figs.  lc,\d;  Plate  XXXV,  Figs.  8,9. 
Lauras  sessilifiora,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  407. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  small,  obovate-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed ;  lateral  veins  distinct,  open, 
the  lowest  pair  at  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence;  receptacle  sessile,  four-lobed,  lobes  entire,  acute; 
fruits  oval,  nutlets  striate,  pericarp  smooth,  detaching  in  fragments. 

I  consider  all  the  fragments  represented  upon  the  specimen  in  fig.  8  as 
referable  to  the  same  species.  The  leaves,  five  to  six  centimeters  long,  pro- 
portionally broad,  oblanceolate  in  fig.  8  a,  oblong-lanceolate  in  fig.  9,  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  petiole,  rounded  and  narrowed  upward  to  an  obtuse  point, 
are  distinctly  nerved.  The  lower  pair  of  secondary  veins  is  more  oblique, 
ascends  higher  in  following  the  borders;  the  others,  diverging  from  the  mid- 
rib at  an  angle  of  40°  to  50",  are  curved,  parallel,  inequidistant,  joined  by 
strong,  mostly  simple  ncrvilles,  all  following  quite  near  the  borders  in  simple 
bows.  The  involucre  b  is  evidently  sessile,  quadrilobate,  with  the  divisions 
comparatively  long  (five  millimeters),  and  apparently  joined  at  the  base,  taper- 
ing to  an  obtuse  point.  The  berries  c,  d,  five  miUimeters  broad  and  eight 
long,  are  ovate,  obtuse,  with  a  smooth  or  obscurely  lined  surface.  The  frag- 
ment of  a  branch  in  fig.  e  has  its  surface  of  the  same  character  as  the  branchlet 
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in  fig.  d,  which  bears  seeds  without  involucre,  and  thus  seems  to  belong  to 
the  same  plant. 

This  species  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  living  Tetranthera  laurifolut, 
Jacq.,  by  the  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate  shaj)e  of  the  leaves,  with  secondary 
veins  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  and  very  distinct  like  the  nervilles,  the 
areolation  being  less  marked,  and  discernible  only  with  a  strong  glass;  the 
Howers,  sessile  upon  the  branchlets,  have  the  quadripartite  involucre  with 
lobes  of  the  same  form  as  in  their  fossil  fragments,  only  slightly  shorter,  and 
overlapping  at  the  base,  or  apparently  connected  as  in  fig./'.  The  specimens 
which  I  have  for  comparison  are  from  Japan  and  from  Cuba.  These  last 
ones,  to  which  the  fossil  species  is  similar,  represent  the  var.  saligna  of  llie 
Prodromus,  which  indicates  its  habitat  in  Ceylon.  As  the  species  is  often 
cultivated  in  the  tropical  islands,  it  may  have  been  introduced  into  Cuba. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming,  with  Lanrns  pri?7iceva,  from  which  it  is 
easily  separated  by  the  distinct  nervation.  The  specimen  belongs  to  il/r. 
Wm.  Ckbu?-n,  to  whom  I  owe  its  communication.  The  fruits  (pi.  xxiv)  are 
from  the  same  locality,  and  seem  clearly  to  represent  the  same  species. 
They  are  only  a  little  smaller 

CINNAMOMUM,  Burm. 

The  leaves  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  now  distributed  iti  the 
equatorial  regions  of  East  India,  China,  and  Japan,  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  other  LaurinecE  especially  by  the  triple  or  palmate  divisions  of  their 
uerves.  The  two  lateral  nerves  go  out  from  the  base  of  the  midrib,  ascending 
toward  the  top  of  the  leaves  in  a  curve,  without  reaching  the  point.  Some- 
times they  bear  at  the  base  one  pair  of  marginal  veinlets,  and  also  sometimes 
another  intermediate  pair,  emerging  from  the  midrib  under  the  primary  lateral 
nerves,  and  nearly  as  strong  but  shorter,  and  without  branches.  This  last 
character  is  not  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  leaves  of  this  genus,  and 
has  not  been  remarked  in  fossil  species  published  by  Enroi)ean  authors.  But 
it  is  distinctly  seen  upon  some  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylamcum,  exactly 
the  same  as  upon  one  of  the  leaves  described  here. 

Eighteen  fossil  species  are  described  by  European  authors,  distributed 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the  Gypscs  of  Aix  to  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
OEningen,  etc.,  mostly  in  the  southern  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy.     None  has  been  described  in  the  Baltic  flora,  and  none 
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in  that  of  Greenland.  The  origin  of  the  genus  is  therefore  generally  con- 
sidered in  Europe  as  Tertiary,  rather  Miocene.  Two  leaves  described  in 
the  Cretaceous  Flora,  vol  vi  of  the  Reports  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of 
the  Territories,  p.  83,  pi  xxx,  figs.  2,  3,  have  been  found  by  Prof  B.  F.  Mudgc 
in  concretions  of  the  Cretaceous  Dakota  group;  and  though  (heir  identity  with 
C.  Sclieuchzeri,  Heer,  of  the  Miocene,  is  donl)triil,  they  seem  truly  referable  to 
this  genus.  Another  Cretaceous  species  has  been  also  described  as  C.lleerii 
in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,  j).  431,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  12,  from  an  incomplete 
specimen.  The  evidence  of  the  old  origin  of  the  genus  is  confirmed  by  tlie 
presence  of  most  of  our  species  of  Cinnamomum  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Eocene  Lignitic,  where  the  best  specimens  have  been  found,  especially  at 
Golden,  in  the  White  Sandstone  underlying  the  coal  beds,  in  close  proximity 
to  strata  bearing  Cretaceous  animal  remains. 

Ciniiamoniuni    lanceolatum?,  T7ng. 

Plate  XXXVI,  Fig.  12. 

Cinnamomum  lanceolatum,  (tlnp;.)  Hefr,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,ii,p. 80,  pl.xciii,figs.  6-11. — Ludw.,  PaliEont.,  viii, 
p.  109;  pi.  xliii,  figs.  1-7. — Massal.,  Fl.  Senog.,  p.  205,  pi.  viii,  figs.  2-4  ;  xxxiii,  fig.  9— Sisui., 
Contr.,  p.  52,  pi.  xxiv,  figs.  5,G',  xvi,  fig.  7.— Sap.,  Et.,  i,  p.  89;  ii,  p.  90.— Elt.,  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  p. 
198,  pi.  xxxiii,  figs.  7-9, 13, 16.— Ung.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Kumi,  p.  30,  pi.  vii,  figs.  1-10. 

Daphnogene  lanceolata,  Ung.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  1-4. — Web.,  Pala^out.,  ii,  p.  183,  pi.  xx,  fig. 
6.— Ett.,  FosB.  Fl.  d.  M.  Prom.,  pi.  vii,  figs.  3-7. 

Leaf  lanceolate,  acaminate  upward,  narrowed  downward  to  the  petiole,  triple-nerved  ;  lateral 
yeins  obscure,  apparently  aerodrome. 

The  fragment  as  seen  by  our  figure  is  too  incomplete  for  positive  identi- 
fication. The  lateral  veins  do  not  follow  the  borders  as  closely  as  it  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  this  species;  it  might  be  referable  to  C.  Scheuchzeri,  Heer, 
but  for  the  apparently  narrowly  cuneiform  base.  The  nerves  are  too  thin  to 
authorize  a  reference  to  the  following  species. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming  {^Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Cinnaniomum    aTfinc,   Leaqz. 

Plate  XXXVII,  Figs.  1-5,7. 

Cinnamomum  affine,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1869,  p.  196 ;  1872,  p.  383 ;  1874,  p.  401. 

Leaves  oval-aciimiDate,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  tbe  petiole,  triple-nerved;  nerves  thick,  tbe 
lateral  ones  curving  nearly  parallel  to  tbe  borders,  but  at  a  distance,  slightly  branching. 

The  leaves,  generally  oval,  like  those  of  C.polt/morphi/m,  Al.  Br.,  to  which 
this  species  is  related,  are  narrower  and  more  gradually  acuminate;  the 
nervation  is  of  the  same  type,  but  none  of  our  specimens  has  any  trace  of 
the  axillary  glands  remarked  in  the  European  species;  the  divisions  of  the 
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nerves  iuti)  branches  is  also  far  less  defined.  The  leaf"  of  fig.  7  appears,  by 
the  addition  ol'oiie  pair  ol' lateral  nerves,  to  represent  a  different  species.  It 
is,  however,  found  upon  the  same  piece  of  shaly  hard  sandstone  as  the  leaves 
of  figs.  1-3;  and  from  an  analogous  distribution  of  the  nervation,  in  leaves  of 
species  of  our  time,  as  remarked  above,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  separated. 
Except  this  casual  addition  of  a  lower  pair  of  nerves,  the  characters  are  exactly 
alike.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  undecided  in  regard  to  the  possible  iden- 
tity of  this  northern  species  with  the  beautiful  Cinnamomum  Mississipjnense, 
Lesqx.,  communicated  by  Prof.  Eug.  W.  Hilgard,  and  descril)ed  in  Trans. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,  p.  4IH,  pi.  xix,  fig.  2.  From  the  larger  size  of  the 
Mississippi  leaf,  more  enlarged  below  the  middle,  its  more  rugose  nervation, 
and  the  greater  distance  of  the  lateral  nerves  from  the  bordens,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  leaves  of  Golden  did  represent  a  new  species,  or  at  least 
a  diminutive  variety  of  C.  Mississippiense.  This  may  be  an  error.  Even  as 
the  relation  of  all  these  leaves  to  tho.se  described  by  European  authors  as  C. 
polymorphum  is  evident,  we  may  have  a  simple  variety.  In  that  way,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  unite  in  one  some  other  species  like  C.  spectnndum,  Sap.,  C. 
spectabile,  Heer,  which  bears  to  C.  Mississippiense  as  marked  a  relation  as  that 
of  C.  affine. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  where  the  fine  large  specimen  was  discov- 
ered and  communicated  by  Capt.  E.  Bcrthoud.  A  specimen  also,  with  a 
number  of  leaves  of  the  same  character,  has  been  lately  sent  by  Rev.  A. 
LaJtes.  The  specimen  of  fig.  4  is  the  first  obtained,  and  already  mentioned 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  1869.  It  is  from  Marshall's  Mine,  Colorado  {Dr.  F. 
V.  Haijden).  I  found  others  also  at  Carbon,  Wyoming.  The  species  has  a 
wide  distribution. 

C 1 II II  a  in  o  m  II  III    S  c  li  e  u  c  li  z  c  r  i  1 ,  Heer. 

Plate  XXXVII,  Fir.  8. 

Cinnamomum  Scheuchzeri,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  33,  pi.  xci,  figs.  4-24;  xcii,  xciii,  figs.  1,  5. — Lesqx., 
Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  29. 

Leaf  small, oblong-lanceolate,  cuneate  to  the  petiole;  lateral  veins  joining  the  midrib  in  a  curve, 
ascending  parallel  to  the  borders,  scarcely  branching;  nervilles  distinct,  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib. 

Though  the  charactei's  of  the  species  are  recognized  in  this  fragment 
by  the  small  size  of  the  leaf,  its  comparatively  broadly  cuneate  base,  and  the 
union  of  the  lateral  nerves  to  the  midrib  high  above  the  base  and  in  a  curve, 
I  am  not  positive  about  its  specific  relation,  the  less  so  that  we  have  until 
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now  no  otlirr  Amoi-ican  spcciiiiciis  positively  rcprosctijing  this  species.  All 
the  others  rormcrly  considered  as  referable  to  if  had  to  lie  cliniiiuitcd,  cither 
on  account  of  their  too  incomplete  state  of  preservation  or  as  forcibly  pass- 
ing by  transitions  to  C.  offine. 

Habitat. — Spring  Caiion,  ]\Ioiitana  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hai/dcn). 

C  1 11  n  a  in  o  in  ii  in    p  o  I  y  in  o  r  p  li  ii  in.  Al.  Br. 

Plato  XXXVII,  Fig».  (i,  10. 

Cinnamomum poltjmorphum,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  p.  88,  pi.  xciii,  figs.25-28  ;  xciv,  figs.  1-26;  iii,  p.  185.— 
Ludw.,  Palajout.,  viii,  p.  110,  pi.  xlii,  tigs.  1-11.— Sap.,  fit.,  ii,  p.  278;  iii,  p.  173,  pi.  v,  figs. 
l_4._Massal.,  Seuogal.,  p.  2G3,  i>l.  vii,  figs.  10-13 ;  viii,  figs.  5-9. 11, 12,  IG,  17  ;  xxxviii,  fig.  lU.— 
Sisni.,  M^iu.  Pal.,  p.  52,  pi.  xxiv,  figs.  2-4  ;  sxv,  fig.  4.— Ett.,  Bil.  Fl.,  p.  198,  pi.  xxxiii,  figs.  14, 
15, 17-22. 

Ceanothtis  pohjmorphus,  Al.  Br.,  Stizeub.  Verzeich.,  p.  88. 

Ceanothus  subroiundus,  Ung.,  Cblor.  Protog.,  p.  144,  pi.  xlix,  fig.  7.— O.  Web.,  Pal^ont.,  ii,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  6. 

Daphnogene  polymorpha,  Ett.,  Tert.  Fl.  v.  Wien  iexparie),  p.  16,  pi.  ii,  figs.  22-23 ;  Foss.  Fl.  d.  Monte  Proni., 
p.  14,  pi.  vi,  figs.  1-8. 

Daphnogene  cinuamomifolia,  Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  d.  Monte  Prom.,  p.  15,  pi.  vii,  fig.  8. 

Camphora  poltimorpUa,  Hecr,  Fl.  Tert.  Holv.,  i,  p.  112. 

PhijlUUs  climamomtHS,  Rossm.,  Versteiu.,  pi.  i,  fig.  1. 

Cinnamomum  lionsm&sleri,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  379. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  varialdo  in  form,  generally  ov.al,  rounded  to  a  sbort  acumen,  broadly 

cuneate  to  the  petiole  ;  lateral  nerves  tbick,  branching  outside,  joining  near  the  borders  the  divisions  of 

the  midrib. 

As  seen  by  the  quotation  of  Heer's  figures  in  Report  {he.  cit.),  the 
reference  was  made  by  error  of  names,  for  the  characters  of  these  two  leaves 
relate  them  distinctly  to  C.  pohjmorphum  or  perhaps  to  C.  affine.  The  leaves 
of  C.  polymorphum  are  comparatively  broader,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a  sharp 
acumen;  the  branches  of  the  lateral  nerves  are  more  numerous,  at  a  more 
open  angle  of  divergence,  generally  joined  by  fibrillse  to  nervilles  in  right 
angle  to  tlie  borders.  In  the  leaves  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  the  surface 
is  coarser,  cut  by  deeper  nervilles,  the  midrib  more  divided  than  in  C.  ajfine. 
But  the  essential  characters  of  G.  2)olymorphu77i  are  not  sufficiently  distinct 
upon  our  specimens,  none  of  them  having  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves  or 
the  acumen  preserved,  and  the  areolation  and  fibrillne  of  the  borders  being 
obsolete.  Therefore,  we  may  have,  in  the  two  leaves  referred  here  to  C. 
polymorphum,  mere  varieties  of  C.  affine,  and  thus  it  may  be  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can Cinnamomum  leaves  represent  only  one  species.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
omitted  the  numerous  references  to  European  authors  for  C.  Scheuchzeri, 
described  as  it  is  above  from  too  obscure  specimens. 

HkmiKV. — Golden,  Colorado. 
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DAPHNOGENE,  Ung.  (emend.). 

The  leaves  referred  to  this  genus  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the 
narrow-leaved  Cinnamomum.  The}' are  described  as  entire  or  (rdohate,  tripU- 
nerved,  with  the  lateral  nerves  sub-  or  suprabasilar  and  tlte  branches  distant, 
catnptodro77ie  or  brachiodrome. 

Dapliiiogene   anglica,   ? Heer. 
riate  XXXVII,  Fig.  9. 

I>aphnogene  avgllca,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  315  (uote). 
Daphnogene  anfiUcaf,  Lesqs.,  Aunual  Report,  1H7:?,  p.  401. 

Leaf  lauceolate-acuniinate ;  lateral  veins  subbasilar,  aerodrome,  distant  from  the  borders,  and 
distantly  ramose;  iiervilles  close,  in  riglit  angle  to  the  nerves,  distinct. 

Prof  Heer  briefly  describes  the  leaves  of  this  species,  not  figured,  as 
ovato-lanceolate,.  long-acuminate,  triple-nerved;  middle  nerve  and  secondary 
ones  branching.  Our  leaf  is  only  lanceolate;  the  midrib  is  not  branching, 
though  another  fragment  has  some  branches,  and  even,  in  the  one  figured 
here,  some  thin  branchlets  appear,  cutting  obliquely  the  nervilles  in  the 
upper  jiart  of  the  leaf  The  evidently  aerodrome  nervation  of  the  specimen 
of  fig.  0  is  not  seen  upon  any  of  the  species  of  Daphnogene  described  and 
figured  liy  European  authors  except  in  D.  Kaiiii,  Heer  (Fl.  Foss.  Arct., 
p.  112,  pi.  xiv,  xvi,  fig.  1),  whose  reference  to  this  genus  is  doubtful.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that,  as  Saporta  supposes,  this  leaf  ma}'  represent  a 
Zizyphus  or  a  Ceanothus;  but  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  these  generic  divisions 
a  species  to  which  it  is.  seemingly  related. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  {Capt.  Ed.  Berthoud). 

GAMOPETALJl 
L  ON  ICE  11 E^. 

VIBURNUM,  Linn. 
This  genus,  which  counts  at  our  epoch  more  than  fifty  species,  has  its 
origin  marked  in  the  Eocene;  at  least,  no  Viburnum  leaves  have  been  described" 
until  now  from  the  Cretaceous.*  The  largest  number  of  its  living  species 
belongs  to  Asia,  twenty-four;  North  America  has  twelve;  Japan,  five:  Europe, 
only  three:  a  remarkable  diflerence  with  the  Tertiary  flora  of  the  same 
country,  from  which  at  least  ten  species  have  been  described. 

*  Count  Saporta  finds,  however,  a  remarkable  affinity  between  a  species  of  the  Dakota  group, 
AmpehiihyUitm  a//CTiHo<Mm,  Lesqs.  (Annnal  Keport,  1M74,  p.  ii54,  ])1.  ii,  fig.  3),  and  somojeaves,  described 
by  himself  as  Vibuniiiin  inlifulUim,  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Gtlinden.  This  relation  is  ]i<iinti'd  out  iu  a 
letter  of  the  celebrated  author,  his  work,  a  second  volume  of  the  Flora  of  Gelinden,  being  now  in  course 
of  publication. 
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Thf  oldest  type  of  Vibiininm  is  lliiil  ol'  llic  Lan/anoide.s,  represented  in 
the  North  American  llora  l)y  VJiDitanoiihs,  V.nioUe,i\nA  V.denlaium.  The  spe- 
cies here  described  are  related  to  it,  as  is  also  the  one  descrii)ed  in  the  Eocene 
Sezanne  Flora  by  Saporta,  V.  gigantnim,  vvliose  affinity  with  the  plants  from 
Black  Butt.es  is  marked.  Dr.  Newberry  has  described,  from  the  Tertiary  of 
the  Union  group,  two  species  with  small  leaves.  Their  relalioii  to  this  sec- 
tion is  less  positive;  they  rather  seem  allied  to  V.  ni/di/w,  var.  pyrifoJium,  of 
the  present  North  American  flora. 

Viburntini    iuar;;inaluni,  Lesqx. 

Plate  XXXVII,  Fig.  11 ;  Plate  XXXVIII,  Figs.  1-5. 

Tiburmm  marginatam.  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  l«7a,  p.  395;  1873,  p.  401  ;  1874,  p.  306.— Sell.,  Pal.  V6g6t., 
iii,  p.  601. 

Leaves  of  large  .size,  petiokd,  broadly  obovate,  generally  enlarged  upward  from  the  base  and 
round,  subtruucate,  .sbort-poiuted  at  the  top,  equally  dentate  from  above  the  middle;  basilar  veins  opi)o- 
viU;  oblique,  r.iuiificd,  as  also  Ibeir  divisiou,s,  craspedodrome. 

Most  of  the  leaves  representing  this  species  are  hirge,  some  still  larger 
than  that  of  fig.  1,  all  recognizable  by  a  black  border,  not  inflated,  surrounding 
1  hem  ;  their  consistence  is  rather  thick,  l)ul  not  coriaceous.  Broadly  cuneate  to 
the  petiole,  and  widely  enlarged  toward  the  middle  or  higher  above  it,  ihey  are 
either  nearly  truncate  and  short-pointed,  or  rounded  to  a  point.  The  borders 
are  equally  dentate,  with  short,  regular  teeth,  turned  outside,  separated  by 
shallow  sinuses,  and  each  entered  by  the  points  of  the  nerves  or  of  their 
divisions.  The  nervation  is  strong  and  very  distinct,  generally  blackened  like 
the  borders;  the  basilar  veins,  opposite  from  quite  near  the  base,  very  oblique, 
25°  to  30°,  branch  three  or  four  times  outside,  the  branches  dividing  once  or 
twice,  as  also  the  other  lateral  nerves,  and  thus  all  the  divisions  enter  one  of  the 
teeth.  The  principal  nerves  are  joined  by  strong  nervilles  at  right  angles,  and 
generally  simple;  the  details  of  areolation  are  obsolete.  Fig.  11  of  pi.  xxxvii 
is  nearly  entire,  merely  denticulate  at  the  rounded  toj),  and  thus  the  branches 
of  the  lower  nerves  are  camptodrome.  This  is  evidently  a  mere  deviation 
from  the  general  type,  as  we  see  in  figs.  1  and  2  of  i)l.xx.\viii  the  same  character 
marked  by  the  tertiary  nerves  along  the  base  as  tar  up  as  it  is  entire.  This 
leaf  has  been  described  in  the  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  .'JOG,  as  V.  covtortuin. 
A  deviation  of  another  kind  is  marked  in  fig.  3,  where  the  lower  })air  of  nerves 
do  not  branch,  but  which  has  the  teeth  entered  by  divisions  of  the  nervilles. 
Fig.  4  re|^)resents  a  leiif  with  a  comparatively  long  petiole.  The  connection, 
where  it  is  broken  below  the  base  of  the  leaf,  is  not  clearly  seen;  the  petiole 
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of  fig.  1  is  broken;  those  of  figs.  2  and  3  a:e  sliori,  lliongh  apparently  pre- 
served in  their  whole  length.  The  longest  petioles  of  the  leaves  of  tiie 
present  V.  dentatum.  L.,  are  not  more  than  lialf  that  of  fig.  4.  As  seen  in 
eoniparing  fig.  5  and  fig.  1,  the  size  of  the  leaves  is  cxtremel}'  variable. 

By  the  mode  of  division  of  the  borders  or  of  the  teeth,  this  species 
resembles  V.  dentatmn;  but  its  nervation  is  like  that  of  T'  hvitanoides, 
Mich.x.,  the  veins  and  the  borders  being  apparently  covered  by  a  thick  coating 
of  vellosity,  which  by  fossilization  gives  them  the  black  color  as  remarked 
above.  The  cuneate  base  is,  however,  a  character  not  remarked  upon  any 
of  the  allied  living  American  species,  except  in  a  less  degree  in  Y.  eUipticvm 
of  Oregon.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  T'.  erosum,  Tlib.,  of  Japan,  whose  leaves, 
as  large  as  those  of  the  lijssil  species,  are  ovate,  lanceolate-acuminate,  and 
have  the  border  teeth  of  a  dilTerent  character. 

Habitat. --Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  very  abundant;  found  also  at  Point 
of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Wm.  Clebunt);   Golden,  Colorado,  where  it  is  very  rare. 

Viburiiuui    Plata  II  oidcs,    Lesqx  . 

Plate  XXXVUI,  Figs.  8,  9. 

Viburnum  platanoides,  Lesqx.,  AuDual  Keport,  1874,  \i.  314. 

Leaves  large,  angular,  tapering  upward  from  the  enlarged  middle,  rounded  or  truucate  to  the 
petiole;  borders  equally  dentate;  nervation  coarse  and  thick,  craspedodrome. 

The  facies  of  these  leaves  is  Platanoid  ;  the  middle  vein  is  thick,  the 
lateral  veins  proportionally  so,  joining  the  midrib  at  or  quite  near  the  border 
base  of  the  leaves,  at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  40°  to  50°,  nearly  all  parallel, 
the  lowest  ones  slightly  more  prolonged  to  the  borders  into  an  indistinctly 
marked  lobe;  all  branching  more  or  less,  and  entering  the  points  of  the  teeth, 
either  directly  or  by  their  divisions.  Though  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Plalanus  aceroides,  Heer,  these  leaves  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the 
former  species,  difTering  by  the  obtuse  or  truncate  base,  the  thick,  less 
numerous,  secondary  nerves,  and  the  broadly  cuneate  points.  The  borders 
are  not  blackened,  the  consistence  still  thicker,  and  the  surface  very  coarsely 
furrowed  by  the  veins  and  strong,  distant  ncrvilles,  which  are  more  generally 
divided  in  the  middle. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  in  the'burned  bed  where  the  remains 
of  the  Saurian  Agathaumas  sylvesfris,  Cope,  were  found,  fragments  of  these 
leaves  being  glued  to  the  bones.  I  considered  the  first  found  as  referable  to 
Platanus  aceroides,  their  borders  and  outline  being  destroyed  and  the  nerva- 
tion only  discernible. 
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Tiburniim     ro  t  uud  i  f  o  li  u  in,    Leaqz. 
P'ate  XXXVII,  Fig.  12;  Plato  XXXVIII,  Fig.  10;  Plato  LXI,  Fig.  22. 

Viburnum  rotundi/olium,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  305. 

Leaves  small,  nearly  roiiud,  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  dentate,  ronnded-subcordatp  at  tbe 
base;  nervation  tbin,  eauiptodrome. 

Except  that  the  leaves  are  all  small,  nearly  round,  subcordate  or  truncate 
at  the  base,  and  the  nerves  thin,  the  characters  of  these  leaves  are  the  same 
as  those  of  V.  marginatum.  They  are  generally  unequal  at  the  base,  and  the 
basilar  secondary  veins  emerge  from  the  top  of  the  petiole;  the  teeth  are, 
comparatively  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  rpiite  as  distinctly  marked  as  in  the 
former  species.  Saporta  considers  this  and  the  tbllowing  as  referable  cither 
to  V.  marginatum  or  to  V.  platanoidcs. 

Habitat. — 131ack  Buttes,  Wyoming,  where  it  is  rare ;  Point  of  Rocks, 
Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Vibnrnuiii    dicliotomuni,    Iiesqz. 

Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  (!. 
Tibumum  dicliotomuni,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  :{99. — Schp.,  Pal.  V^g^t.,  iii,  p.  COl. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  oval,  obtuse,  rounded  to  the  petiole;  borders  dentate;  secondary  nerves 
alternate. 

The  consistence  of  this  leaf  is  somewhat  thicker  than  that  of  the  above- 
described  congeners.  The  distribution  of  the  secondary  veins  is  quite  differ- 
ent, as  they  come  out  alternately,  and  are  like  dichotomous  divisions  from  a 
series  of  flexures  of  the  midrib.  Except  this,  there  is  no  marked  difference 
in  the  nervation.  The  oval  form  of  the  leaf,  rounded  at  the  base,  is  also 
peculiar  to  this  leaf,  which  may  be  a  variety  of  V.  marginatum.  Its  borders, 
however,  are  not  black-margined,  and  the  surface  is  smooth.  It  closely 
resembles,  by  its  characters,  V.  ellipticum,  Hook.,  of  Oregon. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  AVyoming,  baked  shale. 

Viburnum    Wbyuiperil,   Heer. 

Plate  XXXVin,  Fig.  7 ;  Plate  LXI,  Fig.  23. 

Viburnum  Whymperi,  Heer,  Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  ii,  p.  475,  pi.  xlvi,  fig.  1 ;  Spitz.  Fl.,  p.  60,  pi.  xiii,  figs.  3-23. — 
Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  395. 

Leaf  oblong,  obtuse,  or  subtruncate,  rounded  to  the  base;  borders  denticulate;  secondary  veins 
thin,  numerous,  irregularly  divided,  craspedodrome. 

This  reference  is  doubtful.  These  leaves  differ  especially  from  those 
of  the  former  species  by  the  more  numerous,  close,  smaller  teeth,  and  by 

15   T   F 
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tlic  multiplied,  irregular  disposition  and  divisions  of  the  lower  lateral  veins. 
By  these  characters,  they  are  similar  to  tliat  descrilnMl  hy  Heer  from  North 
Greenland  (fig.  1  h,  loc.  cit.).  This  analogy  is,  however,  not  sufficiently  defi- 
nite. The  secondary  nerves,  not  blackened,  are  thinner  and  more  irregularly 
divided  than  in  V.  ?narg/7ia(iwi,  and  the  shape  is  quite  different.  The  relatiim 
to  the  species  of  Greenland  is  therefore  closer  or  more  defined  than  to  T' 
marginiitujii  and  its  varieties. 

Uabitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  with  V.  marginatum;  Point  of  Rocks, 
Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haijden). 

Vibiiriiiiiu    Lakesji,    Lesqx. 

Plate  XXXVII,  Fig.  11!. 

Vihumum  Lakem,  Lesqx.,  Aunnal  Report,  1873,  p.  401. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  round  in  oatline,  and  apparently  trilobate,  ronnd-tnincate  to  the  petiole,  dentate, 
palmately  three-nerved. 

The  only  leaf  which  represents  the  species  is  broken  in  such  a  way  that  its 
outlines  cannot  be  positively  defined.  From  the  character  of  the  nervation 
toward  the  point,  and  also  from  the  obtuse  sinus  at  the  right  side  of  the  upper 
border,  it  is  evidently  trilobate,  the  lobes  being  probably  short  and  obtuse. 
The  substance  of  the  leaf  is  truly  coriaceous,  the  teeth  sharp,  turned  upward, 
and  not  outside,  as  in  the  former  species,  cartilaginous  or  membranaceous  at 
the  point.  The  primary  lateral  nerves  are  thick  and  much  divided  outside, 
and  their  divisions,  branching  also,  are  straight,  at  an  open  angle  of  diver- 
gence, and  in  the  same  relation  to  the  border  teeth  as  in  the  former  species  ; 
the  secondary  veins,  a  little  more  distant  from  the  primary  ones,  are  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  and  also  divide  and  enter  the  teeth  by  their  branches.  In 
comparing  this  fragment  to  those  of  pi.  xxxviii,  figs.  8  and  9,  described  as 
V.  platanoides,  the  same  type  of  nervation  is  at  once  recognizable,  for  these 
also  have  a  sui)trilobate  form  and  a  corresponding  distribution  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  nerves  and  of  the  veinlets.  The  difference  is,  however, 
clearly  marked  in  tlie  more  distinctly  trilobate  shape,  the  coriaceous  sub- 
stance, and  the  direction  upward  of  the  small  cartilaginous  teeth.  The 
Platanoidal  character  is  still  more  evident  in  this  species. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  {Rev.  A.  Lakes). 
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V  I  b  II  r  n  II  ui    a  ii  c  e  p  s ,   sp.  uov. 
Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  11. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  rounded  and  acuminate  at  the  top,  gradually  narrowed  downward,  palmately 
three- nerved,  coarsely  obtusely  dentate  upward. 

A  mere  fragment,  referable  to  the  i'ormcr  described  species  Ity  its  cori- 
aceous substance  only.  The  leaf  is  apparently  gradually  narrowed  to  the 
j)etiole,  in  the  same  way  as  in  fig.  1  of  tlie  same  plate.  It  has  also,  like  it,  a 
rounded  fiat  top,  with  a  short  acumen;  but  tlu;  consistence  is  thicker,  the 
nervation  tripalmate,  and  the  teeth  larger,  irregular,  and  obtuse  rather  than 
pointed.  It  has  only  one  pair  of  secondary  nerves,  opposite,  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf,  and  simple.  Though  evidently  a  representative  of 
this  genus,  it  seems  specifically  ditferetit  from  the  congeners  described  above. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

V  i  b  u  r  II  11  in    O  o  I  d  i  a  ii  u  ni ,   sp.  nov. 

Plate  LX,  Figs,  a-'-' c. 
Seeds  oval,  obtuse,  flattened,  smooth,  short-pediceled. 

These  small  fruits,  very  numerous  upon  the  clay  of  the  same  locality  of  a 
limited  area,  are  referable  by  their  characters  to  this  genus.  They  appear  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  envelope,  which,  though  destroyed  in  the 
fossil  state,  has  left  its  original  shape  molded  in  the  soil  clay.  The  molds 
are,  therefore,  concave  inside,  and  even  some  of  the  seeds  are  inflated  on  the 
surface,  though  always  more  or  less  flattened.  Figs.  2  b  and  2  c  represent 
enlarged  the  more  general  forms  of  these  seeds.  The  size,  not  very  variable, 
averages  lour  millimeters  in  width  and  six  to  seven  in  length. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  in  soft  plastic  clay. 

V  i  b  11  r  n  u  ni    s  o  I  ■  t  a  r  ■  u  ni ,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  LX,  Fig.  3. 
Seed  large,  ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  8hort-i>ediceled,  flattened. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  V.  macrospennum,  Heer  (Spitzb.  Fl.,  p. 
GO,  pi.  -xiii,  figs.  24-28).     It  is  still  somewhat  larger  and  more  regularly  ovate. 

Habitat. —  Golden,  Colorado.  Found  separate,  in  connection  with  the 
fragment  of  leaf  of  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  11,  in  coarse,  sandy  clay. 

This  seed  represents  evidently  a  species  different  from  that  to  which  the 
seeds  of  fig.  2  are  referable.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inadvisable  to  consider 
all  the  leaves  of  Viburnum  described  here  as  representing  the  same  species. 
The  living  V.  molle,  V.  pubescens,  V.  dentatum,  V.  lantanoides,  and  V.  elHpticum 
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are  quite  as  closely  related  by  the  forms  and  the  norvalidii  of  their  leaves  as 
are  those  which  have  been  described  and  figured  here.  I  therefore  consider 
them  as  representing  different  species,  though  great  may  be  the  analogy  of 
their  characters. 

ASCLEPIADINEJl. 
OLEAOE^. 

FRAXINUS,  Toumef. 

The  impari-pinnate  leaves  of  this  genus  have  ovate-lanceolate,  generally 
acute  or  accuminate,  leaflets,  entire  or  more  or  less  regularly  denticulate,  with 
a  subcamptodrome  nervation,  the  secondary  nerves  being  joined  to  the  dentaie 
borders  by  nervilles  from  their  bows,  or  directly  entering  them. 

The  genus  has  a  number  of  species  distributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
especially  the  North  American  continent,  to  which  forty-five  of  them  are 
ascribed  in  De  CandoUe's  Prodromus.  But  the  number  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  a  more  careful  determination,  especially  of  the  fruits;  for  of  the 
thirty  species  described  from  the  United  States  in  that  work,  we  find  now 
only  six  admitted  in  Gray's  Flora.  This  number,  still  considerable,  accords 
with  that  of  the  fossil  species  known  until  now  from  this  continent;  for 
two  are  described  and  figured  here,  one  of  them  common  to  Europe,  the 
Baltic  Flora,  and  Greenland;  and  two  others  are  described  only  from  speci- 
mens received  too  late  for  illustration.  One  from  Golden  is  typically  allied 
to  the  present  F.  Atnericana,  by  numerous  leaves,  which,  either  entire  or 
sparingly  dentate,  are  still  larger,  and  of  the  same  shape  and  nervation;  and 
another,  represented  by  a  single  leaf  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Parks, 
seems  also  distinctl}'  referable  to  this  genus.  The  European  authors  have 
described  seventeen  species,  all  Miocene  The  species  from  Golden  relates 
the  origin  of  Frarinvs  to  tlie  Eocene. 

Fraxinus   denticalata,  Heer. 

Plate  XL,  Figs.  1,2. 

FraxinuB  deniiculata,  Heer,  Fl.  Fosa.  Arct.,  i,  p.  118,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  4  ;  xlvii,  fig.  2 ;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  89,  pi. 
xii,  fig.  27 ;  xxiv,  figa.  26-27. — Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  407. 

Leaves  oblong,  obtusely  pointed,  grat^ually  narrowed  to  the  sessile  base. 

Our  leaves  are  small,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  those  described  from 
Greenland,  the  secondary  veins  curving  near  the  borders,  with  nervilles  pass- 
ing to  the  teeth  from  the  bows,  as  in  fig.  4  of  pi.  xvi  in  the  Greenland  Flora; 
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the  teeth  of  the  borders  are  rather  obtuse  and  distant.  The  leaves  from  the 
Baltic  Tertiary  are  narrower.  The  broad  base  of  fig.  2  shows  the  leaf  to 
be  sessile. 

Habitat.— The  fragment  represented  by  fig.  1  is  from  Evanston,  Wyom- 
ing; that  represented  by  fig.  2  from  six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  Montana 
{Dr.  A.  a  Peale). 

Fraxinus    praedicta,  Heer. 

Plate  XL,  Fig.  3. 

Fraxinm  pradicta,  Hoer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  92,  pi.  eiv,  Cj;s.  12,  13 ;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  89,  pi.  xxiv  6- 
'.i4.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  414.  "' 

Leaf  small,  lanceolate  and  acuminate  upward,  narrowed  to  the  base,  distantly  irregularly  dentic- 
olate;  secoudary  nerves  caniptodrome,  joined  to  the  teeth  by  nervilles. 

The  fragment  represents  a  small  leaf  about  four  centimeters  long,  twelve 
millimeters  broad,  with  a  coarse  irregular  nervation,  very  similar  to  that  of 
fig.  13  b  of  Heer's  {loc.  cit:).  The  only  difference  in  the  characters  of  this 
leaf  is  its  more  attenuated  base,  more  narrowly  cuneate  than  in  any  of  the 
leaves  figured  by  the  author.  I  consider  it,  however,  as  representing  the 
same  species. 

HABiTAT.-South  Park,  near  Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden). 

Though  the  two  new  species  mentioned  above  are  not  figured  here,  I 
give  a  short  description  of  those  fine  leaves. 

Fraxinns    Focvnica,   sp.  noT. 

Leaves  of  large  size,  subcoriaceous,  distantly  obtusely  dentate  or  merely  undulate  ou  the  borders, 
broadly  lanceolate,  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  inequilateral  base ;  nervation  snbcamptodron.e. 

The  largest  of  these  leaves  is  about  fifteen  centimeters  long  (the  point 
is  broken),  and  five  centimeters  broad  below  the  middle,  where  it  is  the 
widest;  the  other  leaves  are  somewhat  smaller,  exactly  of  the  same  form. 
The  secondary  nerves,  on  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  nearly  parallel  and 
equidistant,  generally  curve  in  passing  toward  the  borders,  where  they  form, 
close  to  them,  a  series  of  simple  bows,  from  which  emerge  the  nervilles,  which 
enter  the  blunt  distant  teeth.  A  few  of  tjiese  secondary  nerves,  however, 
curve  and  enter  the  point  of  the  teeth;  tliey  have  generally  also  a  few  branches 
in  the  upper  part.  The  nervilles  are  distinct,  irregular  in  direction,  much 
divided;  the  areolation,  as  far  as  it  is  discernible,  is  in  irregularly  polygonal 
meshes.  The  base  of  the  leaf  is  cuneate  on  one  side,  descending  lower,  and 
rounded  on  the  other,  or  rounded  on  both  sides,  which  then  are  nearly  equal; 
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Ilu>  u\)\)or  part  is  gradually  tapering  upward,  and  llicn  contracted  to  a  slightly 
obtuse  acumen,  as  in  the  leaves  of  F.  pubescens,  Lam.,  and  F  Americana, 
Linn.,  to  which  this  fossil  species  is  related. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;  commnnicated  in  fine  specimens  by  Rev. 
A.  Lakes. 

F  r  a  X  i  II 11  s    B  r  o  \t'  ii  e  i  I  i  i ,   sp.  nov. 

Leaf  large,  apparently  oval,  obtuse,  obliquely  truncate  on  one  side  at  the  top,  and  obtuse  on  the 
other,  rounded  to  the  inequilateral  base  ;  borders  denticulate. 

The  leaf,  of  which  tlie  point  is  apparently  broken,  is  nine  centimeters 
long,  and  five  centimeters  broad  in  the  micklle,  rounded  to  the  base,  and 
descending  deeper  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  borders  are  marked, 
especially  in  the  middle,  by  small  sharp  teeth,  close  and  turned  upward.  By 
this  character  and  its  shape,  it  greatly  differs  from  the  former  species,  as 
also  by  its  apparently  thin  texture;  the  nervation  only  is  of  the  same  type. 
This  leaf,  perhaps  deformed  by  compression,  is  irregular  in  its  outlines; 
contracted  al)ove  the  middle  on  one  side,  it  seems  obliquely  cut  at  the  top 
on  the  other.  Though  much  larger,  it  is  comparable  to  F.  Ulmi/olia,  Sap. 
(fit,  iii,  p.  91,  pi.  ix,  figs.  17-1 J),  whose  leaves,  irregular,  also  have  a  similar 
kind  of  nervation,  and  tlie  borders  sharply  serrate.  The  teeth  are  longer 
and  more  irregular  in  the  European  species  than  in  the  one  received  from 
the  Miocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Habitat. — Castello's  Ranch,  near  South  Park,  Colorado  {Prof.  W.  A. 
Brownell). 

DIOSPYRINEtE. 
EBENACE^. 

DIOSPYEOS,  Linn. 
The  numerous  .species  of  this  genus  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  trop- 
ical and  equatorial,  especially  distributed  in  Asia  and  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Indian  Islands.  Europe  has  none  in  its  present  flora;  North  Amer- 
ica has  only  one,  the  well  known  Fersimmon,  Diospyros  Virginiana,lj[nn.,  which 
inhabits  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Florida  to  Southern  New  York,  middle  of 
Ohio,  etc.  Japan  has  one  also,  D.  Kaki,  Linn.,  whose  fruits  are  extremely 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  the  geological  times,  the  genus  was  apparently 
widely  distributed  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  From  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mations, already,  Prof  Ilecr  has  described  one  species  from  Greenland,  and 
another  from  the  Dakota  group  of  Nebraska,  where  two  others  still  have  been 
recognized,  and  published  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora,  vol.  vi  of  the  Reports  of  the 
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United  S hi! es  Geological  Survey  of  tlie  TiMritories.  The  Cretaceous  of  Eu- 
rope hius  uoue  as  yet,  but  there  luiiiierous  species  have  been  found  in  llie 
Eocene,  witli  leaves  and  fruits,  especially  described  by  Saporta  from  the 
Gypses  of  Aix;  and,  as  we  find  the  genus  represented  also  in  the  North 
American  Eocene,  even  in  its  lowest  strata  of  Point  of  Rocks,  its  origin 
may  be  undoubtedly  ascribed  to  the  Cretaceous.  Tiie  type  is  preserved  by 
a  still  larger  number  of  species  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  where  it  even 
passes  to  the  Pliocene;  for  Saporta  and  Marion,  in  the  Flora  of  Maximieux, 
describe  a  D.  protolotus,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  living  D.  lotus,  and 
D.  Virginiana,  Linn.  Its  presence  in  the  Tertiary  of  Greenland  is  marked 
by  two  species;  and  on  this  continent  it  is  recognized  in  the  Miocene  of 
Bellingham  Bay  and  Barrard  Island  by  one  spocies,  also  seen  at  Evanston 
and  in  Alaska;  and  by  those  which  are  described  here,  one  of  which  is  from 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Parks  of  Colorado.  None,  however,  lias  been 
observed  until  now  in  the  Pliocene  of  California. 

Diospyros!    ficoidea,  Lesqz. 
Plate  XL,  l^igs.  5, 6. 
Diospi/ros?  ficoidea,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  314. 

Leaves  of  a  thick  substance,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  acuminate  (point  broken),  rounded  in  narrow- 
ing to  the  base,  deeply,  coarsely  nerved,  camptodronie. 

The  two  fragments  figured  here  have  the  nervation  deeper  and  thicker 
than  in  most  of  the  fossil  species  referred  to  this  genus.  The  numerous 
parallel  and  equidistant  lateral  nerves,  at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  30°,  are 
nearly  straight  from  the  base  to  near  the  borders,  where  they  curve  in  a  series 
of  bows,  either  simple,  more  rarely  double,  joined  by  strong  distinct  nervilles, 
nearly  in  right  angle.  The  nervilles  divide  also  mostly  in  right  angle,  by 
veinlets  of  (he  second  order,  forming,  by  branchlets  in  the  same  direction, 
irregularly  quadrate  or  polygonal  meshes  (fig.  5  a).  The  coarseness  of  the 
nervation  and  the  rough  suiface  give  to  the  leaves  the  appearance  of  those 
of  some  species  of  Ficus.  The  same  is,  however,  remarked  ujwn  the  leaves 
of  D.  anceps,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  as  represented  in  pi.  cii,  fig.  16,  to  which 
this  species  seems  closely  related. 

HABirAT.— Black  Buttes,  Wyoming  (Prof.  F.  B.  Meek).  I  found  the 
fragment  of  fig.  6  at  the  .same  locality  with  a  smaller  more  indistinct  one,  the 
base  of  a  leaf  with  a  short  petiole.  As  seen  in  the  figure,  the  nerves  are 
broader  than  in  the  leaf  of  fig.  5. 
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Diospyros  bracbysepala,  Al.  Br. 

Plate  XL,  Figs.  7-10 ;  Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  6. 

Diospiir03  hrachrjsepala,  Al.  Br.,  Bronn  &Leon.,  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.,  1845,  p.  170. — Ung.,  Blattabdr.  v.  Svros- 
zowice,  pi.  xiv,  tig.  15. — Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.  iii,  p.  11,  pi.  cii,  figs.  1-14;  cliii,  fig.  39  6;  Fl. 
Foss.  Arct.,  p.  117,  pi.  xv,  figs.  10-12;  xvii,  figs.  5,  A,  i ;  xlvii,  figs.  5-7;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  H4, 
pi.  xxvii,  figs.  1-6 ;  xxviii,  fig.  1 ;  Fl.  v.  Bornst.,  pi.  iii,  figs.  7-8. — Sism.,  Mater.,  p.  55,  pi.  xvi, 
fig.  5;  xix,  fig.  3.— Ett.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  ii,  p.  232,  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  28;  xxxix,  fig.  X. — Lesqx., 
Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  394 ;  1873,  p.  401. 

Diospyros  latifulia,  Al.  Br.,  in  Bruckm.  Verz.,  p.  232. 

Diospyros  longifoUa,  Al.  Br.,  in  Stizenb.  Verz.,  p.  83. 

Tetrapleris  Harpijarum,  Uug.,  Foss  Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  pi.  xxix,  figs.  9, 10  (folia). 

Getonia  macroptera  et  petrew/olia,  Ung.,  Hid.,  pi.  xxxiii,  figs.  2,3,4,8  (folia). 

Getonia  truncata,  Gopp.,  Foss.  Fl.  v.  Schossnitz,  p.  37,  pi.  xxv,  fig.  11. 

Leaves  petioled,  elliptical,  narrowed  to  a  point  or  a  short  acumen,  rannded  and  attenuated  to  the 

base,  very  entire;  secondary  nerves  alternate,  inequidistant,  on  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  more 

open  toward  the  point. 

The  leaves  of  this  species,  though  somewhat  thick  and  membranaceous, 
are  not  as  thick  nor  as  coarsely  veined  as  those  of  the  former.  They  are 
as  variable  in  form  as  those  of  the  living  D.  Virginiana,  either  rounded  or 
narrowed  to  the  base,  and  far  different  in  size.  All  the  fragments  which 
I  consider  as  referable  to  the  species  represent  it  in  some  of  ils  characters, 
even  the  point  of  fig.  8  in  pi.  xl,  though  it  indicates  a  leaf  smaller  than  any 
described  from  Europe;  for  the  form  agrees  with  figs.  4  and  5,  pi.  x.wii,  of 
the  Baltic  Flora.  As  seen  in  our  figs.  7  and  9,  the  base  is  attenuated  or 
rounded,  as  represented  by  the  leaves  referred  to  this  species  by  European 
authors. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  and  Black  Buttes  and  Point  of  Rocks, 

Wyoming. 

Diospyros    Copeana,   Lesqz. 

Plate  XL,  Fig.  11. 

Diospyros  Copeana,  Lesqx.,  .Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  414. 

Leaf  very  entire,  obovate,  gradually  narrowed  downward  to  a  short  petiole,  rounded  upward  to 
an  obtuse  point ;  midrib  thick,  scarcely  thinning  upward ;  secondary  veins  thin,  camptodrome. 

The  leaf  is  of  small  size,  seven  centimeters  long  and  half  as  wide,  not 
thick;  the  lateral  veins,  distinct  though  thin,  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence, 
are  more  or  less  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders,  where  they  form,  by  anas- 
tomose of  the  nervilles,  a  double  series  of  bows;  the  intermediate  tertiary 
veins  are  distinct;  the  areolation  obsolete.  By  its  gradually  narrowed  base, 
this  leaf  is  different  in  form  from  the  fossil  species  of  this  genus.  In  pi.  iii, 
fig.  8,  of  the  Bornstadt  Flora,  Heer  represents,  however,  as  D.  hrachysepala, 
one  leaf  whose  base  is  narrowed  as  it  is  in  this  one.  The  characters  of  the 
nervalion  refer  this  new  species  to  DioKpyro-t. 

Habitat — Elko,  Nevada  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 
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D  i  o  S  |»  y  r  o  s   T%'  o  d  a  ii  i ,  XTng 

Plate  LIX,  Fij,'.  13. 

IHonpyron  Wodani.  Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  435;  Sillog.  Plant.,  iii,  p.  27,  pi.  ix,  figs.  10  and  11. 
Calycites  hexaphylla,  l.esqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1872,  p.  40a. 

Calyx  hexapbyllouB,  open;  sepals  linear,  obtuse,  two  centimeters  long,  free  to  the  base;  surface 
striate. 

When  I  first  described  this  species,  I  did  not  consider  it  as  possibly  iden- 
tical with  (hat  of  Unger,  described  in  the  Genera  et  Species  as  pentaphjllous. 
I  have  since  obtained  his  Silloge,  where  the  species,  represented  as  quoted 
above,  appears  really  to  have  six  sepals,  like  ours.  Indeed,  Unger's  figures, 
compared  to  the  one  of  our  plate,  do  not  show  any  diflerence,  except  that  its 
sepals  are  more  exactly  linear,  and  not  as  enlarged  in  the  middle.  The  dif- 
ference is  evidently  caused  by  casual  deformation  in  the  fossilization;  for  one 
of  the  sepals  of  the  specimen  figured  here  is  enlarged  near  the  base,  as  if 
the  borders  were  there  expanded,  while  they  are  recurved  above;  one  of  the 
branches  is  equally  enlarged  in  the  upper  part,  and  another  on  the  right  side, 
casually  truncate,  should,  if  preserved  entire,  have  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
those  of  Unger's  species.  His  fig.  11  shows  the  same  modifications  of  forms 
as  ours. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming;  one  specimen  only. 

ERICINE.E. 
ERICACE^. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  order  of  plants,  so  generally  and  promi- 
nently represented  in  the  floras  of  our  time,  we  have  thus  far  found  so  few 
fossil  species  in  the  North  American  Tertiary.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  exotic  living  species,  which  in  South  Africa  and  Brazil  are  counted  by 
the  thousand,  we  find  described  by  the  botanists  of  our  time  one  hundred  and 
twelve  species  in  the  flora  of  the  United  States  alone.  Their  distribution  is 
varied,  according  to  climatic  circumstances:  the  Northeast  has  sixty-seven, 
of  which  nineteen  are  proper  to  it;  the  South  has  fifty-five,  fifteen  of  which 
are  limited  to  this  region;  California  has  thirty  peculiar  western  species  in 
forty-one  of  its  flora.  This  distribution  should  imply  the  presence  of  Ericacea: 
in  all  the  groups  of  the  North  American  Tertiary,  however  different  may  have 
been  the  atmospheric  influences  at  the  epochs.  A  distribution  of  this  kind 
is  remarked  in  the  European  Tertiary,  where  the  paleo-botanists  have  recog- 
nized more  than  seventy  species  referable  to  the  genera  which  are  still  repre- 
sented in  the  North  American  flora,  and  distributed  about  in  equal  proportion 
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in  all  the  stages  from  tlie  Upper  Eocene  to  the  Quaternary.  None,  however, 
have  been  described  until  now  from  the  Lower  Eocene  floras,  Sezanne,  Gelin- 
dcn ;  none  also  from  the  Cretaceous.  Now  we  have  in  the  North  American 
Cretaceous  flora  already  two  species  of  Andromedd,  while  from  that  of  the 
whole  Tertiary  we  know  only  two:  A.  Grayana.,  Hcer,  recorded  by  the 
author  from  Barrard  Iidet,  from  Alaska,  and  here  below  from  the  Lignitic 
of  the  West,  with  one  single  leaf  referred  to  Vaccinium  reticulatum,  whose 
identity  is  not  even  positively  ascertained.  I  have  seen  none  in  the  Pliocene 
plants  of  Calilornia,  and  none  either  in  the  Miocene  of  Oregon. 

In  considering  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  distribution  of  the  Ericacece  in 
the  geological  floras  of  this  country,  we  might  tind  some  kind  of  explanation 
in  the  fact,  already  mentioned  by  Schimper,  that  a  large  number  of  the  fossil 
species  of  this  order  are  of  doubtful  attribution.  The  absence  of  plants 
of  the  same  order  in  the  Tertiary  formation  of  this  continent,  when  com- 
pared with  the  large  number  of  species  living  at  our  time,  might  also  be 
accounted  for  by  their  present  habitat.  They  mostly  live  now  in  deep  woods, 
especially  in  sandy  soil,  along  the  rocky  banks  of  the  hilly  torrents,  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  j^eat-bogs.  Few  are  found 
on  the  borders  of  marshy  ponds  oi'  of  hollow  lakes.  Gaylussacia  resinosa, 
Vaccinicum  coryiubosum,  Andromeda  ligustrina,  and  Clethra  Alnifolia  are 
exceptions ;  but  their  leaves  are  not  of  a  hard  consistence,  and  seem  likely 
to  be  easily  destroyed  by  maceration.  The  same  remark  as  the  one  applied 
already  concerning  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the  fossil  floras  of  this 
continent  and  the  wide  range  of  probabilities  for  future  discoveries  is  equally 
appropriate  to  this  case.  Moreover,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Ericacece.  are  mostly 
small,  they  are  not  likely  to  come  first  to  view  in  the  explorations. 

ANDROMEDA,  Linn. 
Andromeda    Orayana,   Heer. 

Plate  XL,  Fig.  4. 

Andromeda  Grayatia,  Hcer,  Fl.  Foss.  Alask.,  p.  34,  pi.  viii,  fig.  5;  Vancouver  ii.  Brit.  Colum.  Foss.  Pfl., 

p.  7,  pi.  1,  figs.  7-9.  — Lcsijx.,  Aumial  Report,  1871,  p.  298. 
Andromeda  reticulata?,  Lescix.,  Aunual  Report,  1871,  p.  298. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  lanceolate,  narrowed  in  a  curve  to  the  petiole,  very  entire;  lateral  nervea 
at  au  acute  angle  of  divergence,  parallel,  camptodrome. 

From  numerous  specimens  which  I  originally  referred  to  this  species, 
the  one  figured  is  the  more  complete.  It  is  like  fig.  9  of  Heer,  with  the  base 
more  distinctly  rounded  in  narrowing.    Other  specimens  of  the  same  locality 
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sliow  merely  part  of  (lie  petiole  and  the  base  attenuated,  as  in  fig.  G  of  Hecr 
(Joe.  cit.).  The  idenlKicafion  from  these  fragments  eamiot  be  considered  as 
positive. 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  jMontana  {Dr.  F.  V.  Ilaijden). 

Vavciiiiiiiii    !-cticiilatnni?,  Al.  Br. 

Plato  LIX,  Fig.  G. 
Vaccinium  rcticulatvm,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  10,  pi.  ci,  fig.  ;!0. 

Leaves  small,  subcoriaceous,  very  entire,  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse,  narrowed  to  the  base;  lateral 
nerves  few,  incqiiiilistant. 

TIlis  leaf  has  the  form  and  llie  secondary  nervation  of  those  which  iiavc 
been  pnbHshed  under  this  name  hy  Heer.  The  reticulation  is,  however, 
obsolete,  and,  as  it  is  distinct  upon  all  the  specimens  figured  by  the  author, 
the  identification  of  this  leaf  is  uncertain. 

Habitat.— Near  Florissant,  Colorado  {Prof.  E.  J).  Cope) . 

POLYPETALiE. 

UMBELLIFLOEJ]]. 

ARALIACEJ::. 

ARALIA,  Tournef. 

The  genus  is  represented  by  well-defined  and  numerous  leaves  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Dakota  group  of  North 
America.  Prof.  Heer  has  a  species,  A.  formom,  froni  the  Cretaceous  of 
Moletin,  and,  besides  the  numerous  forms  which  I  originally  referred  to 
Sassafras,  and  which  are  considered  by  Saporta  as  rather  referable  to  Aralia 
(three  species  of  which  are  described  in  the  Annual  Report,  1874,  as  Arali- 
opsis),  I  have,  in  the  same  Report,  figured  four  new  species  of  this  genus,  and 
one,  A.  quinquepartifa,  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora,  all  from  specimens  of  the 
Dakota  group.  Two  species  of  ^7-«/<rt  are  described  herefrom  the  Upper 
Lignitic  Eocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  of  them,  A.  qffi/iis,  is  perhaps 
only  a  variety  of  A.  {Plafanu.s)  nohilis,  from  the  Miocene  of  Fort  Clarke, 
Upper  Missouri,  jjublished  by  Dr.  Newberry,  who  has  also,  from  the  same 
formation,  an  A.  triloba.  Higher  in  the  Pliocene  of  California,  three  fine 
species  have  been  found  also,  all  like  the  former  of  the  section  of  the  pal- 
mately  lobed  leaves  of  this  genus.  The  Tertiary  of  Europe  has,  in  its  lower 
divisions,  from  the  Eocene  of  Sezanne  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  of  France. 
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the  Gypses  of  Aix,  St.  Zaccharie,  etc.,  a  large  number  of  Aralia  species, 
tl)irty-thrce  of  which  are  described  in  Pal^ontologie  Vdgdlale  by  Schimper. 
But  in  Europe  the  genus  disappears  entirely  long  before  the  close  of  the 
Miocene.  One  Panax  only  is  found  at  Oeningen,  and  the  only  Miocene  Aralia 
is  A.  Zaddachi,  Heer,  known  by  a  small  fragment  from  the  Baltic  flora. 
None  has  been  identified  in  the  Pliocene.  This  may  explain  the  absence  of 
the  genus  in  the  European  flora  of  our  epoch ;  while  the  predominance 
of  the  genus  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  gold-bearing  gravel  of  California  may 
account  for  the  comparatively  numerous  species  of  Aralia  of  the  present 
United  States  flora,  which  counts  six  species  on  the  eastern  slope  and  two 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  living  Araliacecz  have  been  actively  studied,  and  the  number  of  their 
species  considerably  increased  since  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Prodromus,  where  they  were  described  in  1830.  Counting  those  of  both 
Aralia  and  Sciadopliyllum,  thirty-two  species  only  were  then  known.  I  am 
not  in  position  to  state  what  is  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
as  known  from  more  recent  discoveries.  The  relation,  however,  of  the  fossil 
species  of  this  continent  to  those  of  the  present  flora  is  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, if  not  by  intimately  related  characters,  at  least  by  succession  of  types 
from  the  Cretaceous  until  now. 

Aralia}    gracili!^,  Lesqz. 
Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  1. 
Liquidamlar  gracile,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  287. 

Leaves  long-petioled,  palm.ately  tive-lobed,  abruptly  narrowed  to  the  petiole;  secondary  nerves 
thin,  camptodrome,  mostly  erased. 

Considering  the  close  relation  of  this  leaf  to  those  described  as  Liqui- 
dambar  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora  (pi.  ii,  figs.  1-3,  and  pi.  xxiv,  fig.  2),  I  could 
but  refer  it  to  the  same  generic  division,  a  reference  which,  however,  has 
been  contradicted,  and  ascribed  to  the  Araliacece*  The  leaf  is  somewhat 
thick,  but  not  coriaceous,  divided  to  above  the  middle  in  five  lanceolate 
acute  lobes,  separated  by  obtuse  sinuses,  with  the  borders  very  entire,  broadly 
cuneate  to  the  petiole,  and  the  lateral  nerves  curving  quite  near  the  borders, 
which  they  follow  in  successive  distinfct  bows.  This  species  has  still  the 
Cretaceous  facies  and  characters.  But,  as  said  above,  the  same  type  is  still 
preserved  in  species  of  the  Pliocene  of  California. 

Habitat. — Bridger's  Pass,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

'  The  question  is  discussed  in  the  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  323. 
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Amlia    notitta,  Lesqz. 

riato  XXXIX,  Figs.  2-4. 

Platanue  duhia,  Lesqx.,  Anmial  Report,  18*3,  p.  406.* 

Leaves  subcoriaceons ;  palmatcly  three-  or  five-lobed,  broadly  cuneate  or  truncate  to  the  petiole; 
lobes  sliort,  ovate,  obtuse ;  secondary  nerves  close,  uumerous,  caniptodrome,  united  by  simple  nervilles  in 
right  angle  to  the  veins. 

The  leaves  of  tliis  species  are  of  large  size;  for,  (hough  it  is  represented 
in  Dr.  Ilayden's  collection  by  a  large  number  of  specimens,  all  are  mere  frag- 
ments, the  best  of  which  have  been  figured.  Fig.  2  represents  a  trilobate 
leaf  This  form  is  not  as  common  as  that  of  the  rive-li)l)eil  leaves,  whicli  is 
recognized  by  the  division  of  the  lower  lateral  nerves  of  fig.  4,  a  divit>ion 
siinihir  to  that  of  the  former  species  (fig.  1).  Fig.  3  shows  the  border  side 
of  a  larire  leaf,  with  the  nervilles  distinct;  other  fragments  of  large  lobes 
represent  them,  as  in  fig.  2,  short,  ovate,  obtusely  pointed  or  longer,  tapering 
to  an  obtuse  point,  mostly  perfectly  entire,  and  then  with  all  the  lateral 
veins  close,  camptodrome,  and  straight  from  the  primary  nerves  to  quite  near 
the  borders,  where  they  abruptly  curve.  This  species  seems  very  closely 
allied  to  Platnnus  noh'uis,  Newby.  (Later  Extinct  Floras  of  North  America, 
p.  67);  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  identical,  but  for  the  character 
of  the  lateral  nerves,  which  are  described  by  the  author  as  straight,  and 
terminating  in  the  teeth  of  tiie  margin.  In  this  species,  the  borders  are 
entire  and  the  lateral  nerves  camptodrome.  The  ditference  may  be  merely 
casual;  for  one  of  the  specimens  from  Troublesome  Creek  has  the  close 
secondary  veins  camptodrome  along  the  borders  of  the  inner  side  of  the  lobes, 
while  on  the  outer  side  the  borders  are  obscurely  cut  by  a  few  email  teeth, 
into  which  the  veins  enter  as  craspedodrome.  Other  specimens,  those  of 
Elk  and  Yellow  Creek,  have  the  characters  of  P.  nohiUs.  Palmately  nerved 
species  of  fossil  Aralia  have  the  same  variation:  A.  primigenia  (De  La  Harpe), 
a  species  from  Mount  Bolca;  tlic  fine  J.  Hercules,  Ung.;  Araliopsis  mirahilis, 
also  from  the  Dakota  group,  all  have  the  borders  of  the  lobes  either  entire 
or  dentate,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  lateral  veins,  and  the  difference 
is  sometimes  observable  upon  two  parts  of  the  same  leaf  Plata nus  Hercules, 
Ung.,  to  which  the  species  described  here  is  closely  related,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  modern  authors  as  an  Aralia  of  the  section  of  the  Orcopanax.  It 
is  evidently,  like  this  species,  a  Cretaceous  type,  represented  in  the  Dakota 
group  by  the  leaves  originally  descril)e(l  as  Liquidambar  integrifoUum. 

'  The  specific  name  had  to  be  changed,  as  an  Aralia  diibia  is  described  from  the  European  Miocene. 
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Habitat. — Mount  Brosse,  Colorado;  leaves  with  ciilirc  lobes  ( JV.  Mitchell). 
ElU  Creek,  near  Yellowstone  River,  ]\rontana  (F.  C.  Sloane,  Jos.  Savage). 
Evanston,  Wyoming  {Prof.  F.  B.  Mcch).  Yellow  Creek  and  Mount  Brosse, 
Colorado,  \\  itli  Cissas  lobato-crenata,  Laurus  Brossiana,  etc.  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
Not  seen  at  Golden,  Colorado,  nor  at  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming.  It  appears  to 
be  a  northern  species,  or,  at  least,  widely  distributed  in  the  North  Lignitic. 

AMPELIDE^. 

In  this  order,  I  should  perhaps  consider  merely  the  North  American 
genera  Vitis  and  Ampelopsis,  the  two  species  of  Cissvs  of  the  present  flora 
being  generally  described  as  Vilis;  and,  indeed,  both  these  genera  are  united 
in  one  by  the  highest  authorities.  We  have,  however,  some  fossil  leaves 
identical  with  fossil  species  described  as  Cissus  by  the  European  paleontolo- 
gists, and  thus  have  to  follow  the  distinction  which  they  have  established. 
The  Cissus  species  of  the  present  flora  are  mostly  of  the  tropical  and  equa- 
torial regions,  especially  of  India,  South  America,  and  the  Southern  Islands. 
Per  contra,  the  genus  Vitis,  in  its  limitation,  has  the  greatest  number  of  its 
living  representatives  in  the  United  States,  which,  without  counting  two 
of  Cissus,  has  eight  species  of  Viiis.  One  inhabits  South  America;  Asia  has 
seven,  and  Japan  two.  The  origin  of  the  Grape,  so  widely  cultivated  in 
Europe,  is  apparently  unknown.  From  the  historical  records  of  its  use, 
it  ought  to  be  placed  in  Asia.  Anyhow,  we  find  the  two  genera  Cissus  and 
Vitis  represented  in  the  European  Tertiary,  the  first  by  fifteen  species,  two 
of  which  are  Eocene,  and  the  second  by  eleven,  which  all  are  Miocene.  In 
this  country,  we  may,  it  seems,  refer  the  origin  of  the  group  to  the  Creta- 
ceous, for  Prof  Heer,  in  his  Phyllites  da  Nebraska,  has  described  as  Cissites 
a  leaf  which  he  considers  as  more  distinctly  representing  a  species  of  the 
Ampelideoi  than  that  of  any  other  family  of  plants;  and,  from  the  same  for- 
mation of  the  Dakota  group,  I  have  referred  to  the  same  order  nine  species, 
following,  for  this  determination,  the  opinion  of  Count  Saporta.  And  as  we 
have,  in  the  Lower  Lignitic  Eocene,  leaves  and  seeds  evidently  representing 
Cissus  and  Vitis,  this  old  origin  is  thus  apparently  confirmed. 

Cissus   Ia;vigata,  Lesqx. 

Plato  XL,  Figs.  12,  l:!. 

Cissus  IcBvigata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  380. — Schp.,  V<Sg<St.  Pal.,  iii,  p.  602. 

Leaves  membraDaceous,  with  a  smooth  or  polished  surface,  broadly  oval  iu  outline,  nanowed  in 
a  round  curve  to  the  petiole  ;  borders  entire. 

The  two  leaves  representing  this  species  liave  the  upper  part  destroyed. 
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They  arc  apparently  ruiieatc  to  an  ()l)tiise  point  or  obscurely  trilobate.     Of 

medium  size,  three-nerved   from  the  base,  they  have  the  secondary  veins  and 

their  branches  running  to  tlie  borders,  and  ellaccd  in  joining  them,  and  all  the 

nerves  thin,  though  distinct,  like  the  nervilles,  which  are  close,  simjjle,  with  a 

net  of  square  or  efpiilateral  mesiies  between  them. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  where  I  have  found  the  specimens  figured 

here  with  other  smaller  fragments,  none  of  them  with  the  point  of  the  leaf, 

all  identifiable  by  their  membranaceous  substance  and  their  reddish,  smooth 

surface. 

Cissiis   Parrotiaefolia,   Lesqx. 

Plate  XL,  Figs.  15-17  ;  Plate  XLII,  Fig.  1. 

Cissim  Pan-o(i(F/oKa,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  :n4. 

Leaves  ovate,  cnneiforra  to  the  base,  sometiuu'S  rounded  and  subcordate,  deltoid  to  the  obtuse 
point,  equally  and  regularly  undulate-creuate,  tbree-nerved  Ironi  tbe  top  of  the  petiole;  lateral  neryee 
divided  in  parallel,  equidistant,  straight  branches,  entering  the  obtuse  divisions  of  the  borders. 

The  leaves  are  subcoriaceous,  of  medium  size,  averaging  eight  centime- 
ters long,  and  five  broad  a  little  below  the  middle,  abruptly  narrowed  or 
rounded  to  the  petiole.  Fig.  IG  is  a  fragment  with  apparently  the  same 
characters,  but  subcordate  to  the  base.  The  two  lateral  primary  nerves, 
as  tiiick  as  the  midrib,  and  joining  it  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  a 
little  above  the  basilar  border,  ascend  nearly  straight  to  one  of  the  border 
divisions,  which,  a  little  more  prominent  than  the  others,  gives  to  the  leaves 
a  slightly  trilobed  form;  these  nerves  are  regularly  branched  outside,  the 
divisions  equidistant,  parallel,  corresponding  to  the  obtuse,  short  teeth  entered 
by  them.  In  the  figures  of  pi.  xl,  the  secondary  nerves  are  placed  at  a  great 
distance  above  tiie  base;  but  far  less  so  in  fig.  1  of  pi.  xlii,  which  I  was  dis- 
posed to  consider,  by  reason  of  this  difl'erence,  as  a  separate  species.  All 
the  characters  of  this  leaf  are,  however,  exactly  the  same;  the  identity  of 
shape  is  especially  striking.  I,  therefore,  admit  it  as  a  mere  variety.  The 
areolation,  distinctly  observal)lc  in  figs.  16  and  17,  is,  as  in  the  former  species, 
composed  of  square  areoke,  intermediate  to  strong,  mostly  simple  nervilles. 

Habitat. — The  specimens  of  the  figures  on  pi.  xl  are  all  from  the  Lower 
Green  River  group,  found  in  connection  with  Ficus  arenacea,  F,  lanceolata, 
Populus  arctica,  etc.  Tlie  specimen  represented  in  fig.  1  of  pi.  xlii  is  from 
the  coal-beds  of  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming,  Ibund  in  connection  with  Flatanus 
Guillelmce  and  Phragmites  CEningensis  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hm/den). 
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Cissiis  lob  :i  to- <r  re  11  at  a,  Lesqx 

Plate  XLI,  Figs.  1-3. 

Cissus  lobaio-crenaia,  Lesqs.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  396  ;  1873,  p.  408.— Schp.,  Pal.  V^g^t.,  iii,  p.  602. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  subcordate  at  the  base,  broadly  enlarged  above  it,  rapidly  narrowed  to  an 
obtuse  point,  cn-nate  and  sbort-lobed  all  around,  three-nerved  from  the  base;  primary  and  secondary 
nerves  branching,  all  the  divisions  craspedodrome. 

These  leaves,  of  medium  size,  are  all  broadly  enlarged  below  the  middle, 
lounded,  subcordate  or  truncate  to  the  petiole,  broadly  deltoid  to  the  point, 
\vith  the  borders  irregularly  creuate  or  lobed,  the  projections  forced  out  by  the 
primary  and  secondary  nerves  being  more  marked  than  those  of  the  branches; 
the  secondary  nerves,  three  or  four  pairs,  are  distant,  opposite  or  alternate, 
strong,  though  not  quite  as  marked  as  the  primary  ones;  the  nervilles  thick, 
joined  in  a  curve  in  the  middle  of  the  areas,  simple  l)ut  united  by  nervilles 
in  right  angle,  forming,  by  subdivision  in  the  same  direction,  large,  irregularly 
square  meshes.  Tliis  species  is  related  to  C.  primceva,  Sap.  (Fl.  Foss.  de 
S^z.,  p.  100,  pi.  X,  figs.  10,  11;  pi.  xi,  figs.  1,  2). 

Habitat. — Mount  Brosse,  Colorado  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  Not  rare  at 
Black  liuttes,  Wyoming.     Not  common  at  Golden,  Colorado. 

Cissiis   tricuspidata,   Heer. 

Plate  XLI,  Figs.  4-7. 

TUii  (Ciseua)  tricuspidata  Heer,  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  91,  pi.  xxviii,  figs.  18, 19.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872, 
p.  396. 

Leaves  small,  snbcoriaceous,  enlarged  in  the  middle  or  above,  indistinctly  three- or  five-lobcd; 
lobes  acute ;  borders  dentate. 

The  lobes  of  these  leaves,  referred  to  Heer's  species,  are  less  distinctly 
n)arked  than  in  the  specimen  of  the  Baltic  Flora;  they  are  shorter,  having 
about  the  same  character  as  in  the  former  species,  being,  however,  as  well  as 
the  teeth  of  the  borders,  acute,  or  at  least  obtusely  pointed;  the  base  of  the 
leaves  is  also,  as  in  the  former  species,  either  narrowed  to  the  petiole  or  trun- 
cate-subcordate.  Another  difference  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  secondary  veins,  which,  in  fig.  19  of  Heer's  (ioc.  cit),  have  the 
lowest  pair  emerging  at  a  short  distance  above  the  base  of  the  primary 
nerve.s.  In  our  figs.  5  and  7,  the  distance  between  these  veins  is  consider- 
able; but  in  fig.  4  it  is  already  reduced,  and  in  fig.  6,  which  more  closely 
resembles  the  Baltic  leaves,  the  disposition  of  the  secondary  nerves  is  the 
same.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  make  a  very  exact  comparison,  as  Heer's 
species  is  represented  only  by  the  half  of  a  small  leaf,  still  smaller  than  that 
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of  our  fig.  6,  and  of  course  the  variable  characters,  appreciable  in  oilier  leaves 
of  the  same  species,  may  be  only  hypothetically  considered.  This  species  may 
be  a  mere  variety  of  the  former;  the  consistence  of  tho  leaves  being  the  same, 
as  well  as  its  habitat. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  not  rare. 

VITIS,  Linn. 
Titis   Olriki,   Heer. 

Plate  XLI,  Fig.  8. 

ntie  Olriki,  Heer,  Fl.  Foss.  Arct.,  p.  120,  pi.  xlviii,  fig.  1.— Lesqk.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871, 
pp.  10,  12. 

Leaf  large,  cordate,  narrowing  upward  into  an  angular  point ;  obscurely  lobed ;  borders  dentate. 

In  comparing  this  leaf  with  the  well-preserved  and  beautiful  one  figured 
by  Heer,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  both  represent  the  same  species. 
The  transverse  bar  joining  the  principal  lateral  veins  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
of  Greenland  is  visibly  marked  in  our  figure,  as  also  the  slight  expansion  of 
the  lamina  of  both  these  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  primary  lateral  nerves,  an 
extension  which  shows  a  tendency  to  lobes,  which  upon  these  leaves  are 
rather  by  five  than  by  three.  The  only  diiferences  which  can  be  noticed 
are  the  less  numerous  and  less  distinct  teeth  of  the  borders  in  the  American 
leaves,  and  also  the  angular  rather  than  the  acuminate  point.  The  somewhat 
greater  distance  of  the  first  pair  of  secondary  nerves  from  the  base  of  the 
principal  ones  cannot  be  counted  as  a  difference,  for  it  is  the  same  between 
the  leaves  of  the  former  species,  whose  nervation  is  similar. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico;  Evanston,  Wyoming  {Dr. 

F.  V.  Hayden). 

Titis  sparsa,   sp.  nov. 

Plate  LX,  Fig.  24. 

Seeds  cordiform,  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  point  from  the  enlarged  base,  seven  millimeters  long,  five 
millimeters  broad,  half-round  or  convex  on  one  side,  flattened  and  ridged  in  the  middle  on  the  other, 
smooth. 

These  seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  Vitis  Hookeri,  described  by  Heer 
in  the  Fossil  Flora  of  Bovey  Tracy  (Phil.  Trans.,  1862,  p.  1070,  pl.lxix,  figs. 
27-29),  but  of  an  analogous  form,  and  are  evidently  referable  to  Vitis  or 
Cissus. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  in  connection  or  rather  in  the  same 
bank  of  shaly  sandstone,  where  leaves  of  Vitis  tricuspidata  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

16  T   F 
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AMPELOPSIS,  Michx. 

As  tliis  genus  is  only  represented  at  our  time  by  the  beautiful  Virginian 
Creeper, the  North  Americau  ^.  quinquefoUa,  Michx.,  the  presence  of  one 
species,  similar  to,  if  not  identical,  by  the  characters  of  the  leaves,  wilh  the 
living  one,  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  historical  records  of  the  present  flora.  The  geological  floras  of  Europe 
have  not,  to  this  time,  any  fossil  species  of  this  genus. 

Ampclopsis  tertiaria,   Lesqx. 
■  Plate  XLIII,  Fig.  1. 
Ampelopsis  tertiaria,  Lesqx.,  Snpplcmeut  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  7. 

Leaf  digitate,  with  live  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets,  gradually  narrowed  downward  to  a  short, 
slightly  winged  petiole,  distinctly  and  distantly  serrate;  secondary  nerves  camptodrome,  entering  the 
teeth  by  lateral  branches  or  nervilles. 

The  nervation  of  this  leaf  is  similar  to  that  of  the  leaves  of  A.  quinque- 
foUa. The  only  difference  remarked  between  the  fossil  and  the  living 
species  is  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaflets,  which  in  the  fossil  plant  are 
smaller,  narrower,  or  less  distinctly  acuminate,  and  decurring  at  the  base  to 
the  short  petiole.  As  in  considering  a  large  number  of  leaves  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  two  of  them  perfectly  similar  by  the  shape 
of  the  leaflets,  their  nervation,  and  the  size  of  the  border  teeth,  it  seems 
imjiossible  to  point  out  a  peculiar  character  of  the  fossil  species  which  could 
not  be  recognized  in  some  sjiecimens  of  the  living  plants. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  Wyoming,  above  fish-beds  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haydcn). 

CORNER.. 

CORNUS,  Tourn. 

In  the  present  flora,  tliis  genus  is  mostly  represented  by  North  American 
species  ;  for  nine  of  these  are  described  in  Gray's  Flora  of  the  United  States, 
and  six  in  that  of  California.  Half  a  dozen  species  are  credited  to  Asia,  one 
to  Europe,  and  one  to  Mexico.  The  genus  also  appears  to  be  of  recent  origin  ; 
for  no  fragments  of  leaves  referable  to  Cornus  have  been  discovered  in  any 
of  the  Cretaceous  formations,  either  of  Europe  or  of  this  country.  The  Euro- 
pean paleontologists  have  described  fourteen  Tertiary  species,  one  only  from 
the  Eocene  of  Sezanne,  all  the  others  Miocene,  ranging  in  their  distribution 
above  the  45°  of  latitude;  one  fi)und  also  in  Greenland,  and  another  as  yet 
limited  to  Spitzbergen.    In  this  country,  the  species  described  below  are  from 
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the  Lower  Ligiiitic  of  Golden  iuul  Evaiisloii.  One  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Newberry  from  numerous  s})ecitnens  Ibund  in  the  Lignilieof  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  Tiiey  are  all  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  sjiecies  of  our 
time.  The  Upper  Tertiary  or  I'liocene  of  California  has  two  very  fine  Cornus, 
more  closely  allied  to  present  ^i)ecies  of  the  Pacific  coast.  They  constitute 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  flora  known  from  that  formation,  indicating  a 
marked  preponderance  of  the  genus  in  llu;  more  recent  formations.  The 
leaves  of  Cornus  are  easily  recognized  by  their  ovate,  generally  acuminate 
I'orm,  and  by  ihe  direction  of  Ihe  upper  lateral  veins,  curving  inside  and 
tending  toward  the  point. 

Co  I'll  us    sii  bo  1*  bi  f  c  ra,    sp.  uov. 
IMatd  XLII,  Fig.  2. 
ComuB  orbifera  (Heer),  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  402. 

Leaves  oval,  rounded  upward,  and  also  rounded  or  truncate  to  a  short  petiole,  entire;  lateral 
nerves  on  au  open  angle  of  divergence,  much  curved  in  traversing  the  areas  ;nerville8  strong,  ohlique, 
with  cross-veinlets  in  right  atigle,  forming  loose,  irregularly  square  meshes. 

I  had  considered  this  leaf  as  identical  with  C.  orbifera,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert. 
ITelv.,  iii,  ix  27,  pi.  cv,  figs.  15-17);  but  Count  Saporta,  who  has  published 
a  leaf  of  the  sarae  species  (£t.,  iii,  p.  97,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  3),  has  compared  ours 
with  European  specimens,  and  considers  it  different.  The  lateral  veins  are  not 
quite  as  regular  in  distance  in  the  American  leaf,  and  the  nervilles  are  slightly 
more  oldique.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  positively  note  the  essential  char- 
acters of  a  species  from  a  mere  fragment  like  this ;  the  upper  part  being 
destroyed,  and  the  real  form  being  therefore  uncertain. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Cornus    impress  a,    Lesqx. 

Plate  XLII,  Figs.  3. 

Cornus  impressa,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  408. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  entire,  regularly  oval,  rounded  to  a  very  short,  scarcely  distinct  acumen, 
rounded  also  in  narrowing  to  the  base;  secondary  nerves  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  canipto.lrome 
and  aerodrome. 

This  leaf,  evidently  coriaceous,  its  outlines  being  deeply  impressed  into 
the  stone,  is  also,  l)ut  more  distantly,  related  to  C.  orbifera.  The  secondary 
nerves,  all  simple,  joined  by  strong  nervilles,  more  distant  and  less  oblique 
than  in  the  former  sjjccies,  pass  up  from  the  strong  midrib  in  an  angle  of 
divergence  of  about  40°,  scarcely  curve  in  traversing  the  areas,  follow  the 
borders  by  a  series  of  simple  bows,  anastomosing  by  the  nervilles.      The 
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areolation  is  obsolete.  The  upper  Ititeral  veins  join  the  iniihile  nerve  just 
uiicler  the  short  acumen.  The  leaf  is  of  medium  size,  seven  "centimeters 
long  and  nearly  four  and  a  half  wide. 

Habitat. — IMount  Brosse,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hai/den). 

Cor  II  us    Studeri!,    Heer. 

Plate  XLII,  Figs.  4,  5. 

ComuK  Sluderi,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  27,  pi.  cv,  figs.  18-21.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  293; 
1873,  p.  402. 

Leaves  generally  of  large  size,  oval-lanceolate,  taper-pointed  or  acuminate,  rounded  in  narrowing 
to  tbe  petiole ;  lateral  veins  simple  or  sparingly  ramified  near  the  borders,  and  following  them  in  simple 
bows;  Bbrillffi  distinct,  close,  in  right  angle  to  the  nerves,  or  diverging  upward. 

From  Heel's  species,  these  leaves  differ  by  their  still  larger  size ;  for, 
though  we  have  in  the  collection  of  the  Survey  some  specimens  with  frag- 
ments of  smaller  leaves,  they  are  generally  larger  than  those  figured  from  the 
European  Miocene.  They  differ  also  by  the  branching  of  the  nerves  quite 
near  the  borders,  a  character  rarely  seen  in  leaves  of  Cornus,  and  not  at  all 
marked  in  Heer's  species.  By  the  size  and  the  nervation,  the  American  form 
has  a  more  marked  relation  to  C.  platyphylla,  Sap.  (Foss.  Fl.  de  S^z.,  p.  103, 
pi.  xi,  figs.  8  and  9),  which  merely  differs  by  more  broadly  ovate  leaves.  The 
affinity  is  marked  also  in  the  great  difference  of  the  size  of  these  leaves ;  for, 
from  the  two  which  are  figured,  one  is  as  large  as  our  fig.  5,  the  other  only 
five  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  scarcely  two  broad.  The  smallest 
specimen  observed  of  the  American  form  is  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long. 
There  is  also  a  marked  affinity  of  these  leaves  to  that  described  as  Artocar- 
jmides  conocepkaloidea.  Sap.?  in  the  same  work  (p.  356,  jil.  vi,  fig.  6),  which  has 
the  lateral  nerves  still  more  distinctly  branched  than  those  figured  on  our 
plate.  But  in  these,  the  upper  more  distant  nerves,  evidently  tending  to  the 
point  and  aerodrome,  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  are  of  the  Cornus  type. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming.     Not  rare  at  Golden,  Colorado. 

€orniis    r  Ii  a  m  n  i  Tolia  ,    O.  VTeb. 

Plate  XLII,  Fig.  6. 

Cornus  rhamnifulia,  O.  Web.,  Paloeont.,  Separ.-Abdr.,  p.  78,  pi.  iv,  fig.  8. — Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  28, 
pi.  cv,  figs.  22-25;  Mioc.  Bait.  Fl.,  p.  41,  pi.  viii,  fig.  4. — Lcsqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Re- 
port, 1871,  p.  9. 

Leaf  very  entire,  oval,  narrowing  up  to  a  short  acumen  and  downward  to  the  petiole;  midrib 
straight ;  lateral  nerves  open  ;  nervilles  in  right  angle  to  the  veins. 

This  leaf  seems  to  differ  from  the  European  species  when  compared  to 
those  figured  by  Heer  (loc.  cit.);  for  these  are  broader,  with  more  numerous, 
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closer,  lateral  veins,  and  i)l)li(nie  nervilles;  (Jun  have,  however,  as  seen  in  fig. 
2o,  the  upper  part  narrowed  to  an  acumen  or  to  a  point.  With  Weber's 
figure,  our  leaf  agrees  especially  in  its  nervation,  tiie  lateral  nerves  being 
curved  alike  in  passing  toward  the  borders,  and  the  nervilles,  especially 
distinct  in  their  point  of  conjunction  to  the  veins,  being  also  in  right  angle  to 
them,  and  more  distant  than  in  the  form  described  by  Ileer.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  narrower  shape  of  the  American  leaf,  more  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  point,  and  less  obtusely  rounded  to  the  base.  This  leaf  is 
ten  centimeters  long  and  four  broad;  that  represented  in  the  Palseontographica 
is  nearly  as  long  and  five  and  a  half  centimeters  broad.  Differences  of  size 
for  leaves  of  this  genus  cannot  be  taken  into  account  for  specification. 
Habitat. — Near  Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming*  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

NYSSE^. 

NYSSA,  Linn. 

A  genus  exclusively  North  American  at  the  present  time,  the  only  four 
species  known  belonging  to  the  flora  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  liowever,  represented  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  by  the  fruits  of  ten 
species,  by  the  leaves  of  three  others,  and  by  five  described  as  Nyssidium, 
from  seeds  discovered  in  the  same  formation  of  Spitzbergen.  This  genus 
seems  to  be  a  recent  one,  like  the  former;  Prof.  Newberry's  Nyssa  vetusta 
from  the  Cretaceous  being,  it  seems,  recognized  by  the  author  as  a  Magnolia. 
The  fruit  and  leaf  described  here  are  both  from  the  Eocene  of  Golden,  and 
enay  represent  one  species  only. 

Nj'ssa    laiiceol»la,  Lesqx. 
Plato  XXXV,  FigB.  5,  6. 
XyBsa  lanoeolcta,  Lesqx.,  Aumial  Report,  1872,  p.  407  (in  description  of  fragments  of  leaves  only). 

Leaf  broadly  lanceolate,  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  base,  with  borders  very  entire;  secondary 
nerves  inequidistaut,  open,  parallel,  camptodrome;  surface  punctate.  Fruit  comparatively  large,  pre- 
cisely ovate,  round  on  one  side,  obtusely  pointed  on  the  other,  deeply,  distantly  costate,  and  striate. 

The  leaf  is  of  thin,  or  rather  membranaceous,  consistence.  Its  size  is 
seven  to  eight  centimeters  in  length,  the  point  is  broken,  and  four  centimeters 
broad  below  the  middle;  the  lateral  nerves  diverge  from  the  midrib  at  an 
angle  of  40°  to  50^,  the  two  lower  pairs  being  slightly  more  open,  and  not  as 
strongly  formed  as  the  upper  ones,  which  generally  branch  once  toward  the 
borders,  which  they  closely  follow  in  simple  bows.     The  form  and  size  of 

"The  Camp  Station,  near  Point  of  Rocks,  has  plants  of  the  Washakie  group  No.  3;  that  of  Point 
of  Rocks  Station  is  luucb  lower,  as  remarked  in  the  geological  part  of  this  work. 
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this  leaf,  its  nervation  and  punctate  surface,  are  very  much  like  those  of  N. 
mult'tflora,  Wang.,  the  common  Tupelo  of  the  present  North  American  llora. 

The  fruits,  which  I  refer  hypothetically  to  the  same  species  for  the 
reason  that  l)oth  kinds  of  organs  were  found  at  the  same  place,  and  that  I 
did  not  find  until  now  any  other  representative  of  the  genus  in  the  specimens 
procured  from  the  Western  Tertiary,  are  fifteen  millimeters  long,  eight  milli- 
meters broad  below  the  middle,  marked  by  regular  small  costae,  with  th(! 
intervening  space  flat,  and  narrowly  lined  (as  seen  in  fig.  6,  enlarged).  For 
its  size,  the  fruit  is  comparable  to  some  of  the  fossil  ones  described  by  Euro- 
pean authors,  especially  to  N.  maxima,  Web.;  N.  arcfica,  Heer;  N.  ornitho- 
broma,  Ung.,  etc.  The  position  of  these  two  fruits  upon  the  same  specimens 
seems  to  indicate  them  as  originally  in  a  cluster. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;  rare.  Six  miles  above  Spring  Caiion, 
Montana,  in  small  fragments  of  leaves. 

CORNICULACE^. 
SAXIFRAGES. 

CALLICOMA,  Andrews. 
This  genus  is  exclusively  represented  in  New  Holland.     This,  and  the 
details  given  below,  in  the  description  of  these  leaves,  render  the  reference 
of  the  species  to  this  genus  extremely  doubtful. 

Callicoina    micropliylla!.  Ett. 

Plate  XLIII,  Figs.  2-4. 

Callicoma  microphi/lla,  Ett.,  Bil.  FI.,  iii,  p.  ^,  pi.  xl,  figs.  14-22. 
Shust  drymeja,  Leeqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  416. 

Leaves  subcoriaceons,  narrowly  lanceolate-acuminate,  cuneate  and  inequilateral  at  the  base, 
sbort-petioled,  with  borders  sharply  and  equally  dentate,  penninerved;  secondary  veins  numerous, 
straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  point  of  the  teeth. 

It  is  remarked  already,  in  the  first  description  of  this  species,  that  its 
reference  to  lihus  is  very  doubtful.  Since  then  I  have  searched  carefully  for 
species  which  might  represent  the  characters  of  these  leaflets,  and  find  them 
related  only  with  some  evidence  to  this  Callicoma,  originally  published  from 
Bilin.  Their  form,  which  shows  them  to  be  separate  leaflets  of  a  com- 
p(jund  leaf,  prevents  their  reference  to  Myrica,  though  they  have  a  marked 
affinity  to  Myrica  angustafa  and  M.  Scq)ortu7ia,  Schp.,  two  species  figured  and 
described  by  Saporta  (Kt.,  iii,  p.  12.5,  pi.  v,  figs.  4-7).  The  nervation  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  species  of  Rhus;  while,  except  perhaps  by  the  teeth 
slightly  more  acute,  there  is  not  any  difl'erence  whatever  between  these  leaflets 
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and  liiosp  of  tiic  spooics  of  IViIiti.  Tlieir  tpferoiice  to  Mio  New  nolland 
genus  CaUlcoma  is,  however,  a  question  that  I  am  unable  to  consider.  The 
leaflets  var^'  in  length  from  four  to  five  centimeters,  with  a  slender  petiole  six 
millimeters  long,  and  a  width  of  five  millimeters.  The  areolation  is  marked 
in  fig.  4o  enlarged. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haydcn).  Florissant,  near 
South  Park,  Colorado  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope).  The  first  specimen  was  procured 
by  Prof.  Allen,  from  Elko  Station,  Nevada.  These  leaves  are,  with  those  of 
Planera  longifolia,  {he  more  nnnieroiis  representatives  of  the  upper  Green 
River  group. 

POLYCARPICi]. 
MAGNOLIACEJE. 

MAGNOLIA,  Linn. 

This  beautiful  name  is  appropriately  given  to  one  of  the  finest  orders 
of  the  dicotyledonous  plants  of  our  globe.  The  Magnolice  are  mostly  large 
trees,  some  of  the  species  in  their  full  development  attaining  a  height  of 
more  than  eighty  feet.  Around  Drummond  Lake,  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  of 
Virginia,  one  may  see  Mag7wlia  trees  bearing  immense  crowns  of  green 
foliage  and  white  blossoms,  on  branches  widely  spreading  around  from  the 
top  of  smooth,  cylindrical  trunks,  which  seem  like  enormous  columns  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  a  temple.  The  atmosphere,  for  miles  around,  is  per- 
fumed by  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  Indeed,  the  Magnolia,  and  its 
relative,  the  Tulip  tree,  are  wonders  of  American  nature  quite  as  worthy 
admiration  as  the  great  Niagara  or  the  mammoth  trees  of  California.  They 
rival  in  size  the  Oak  and  the  Plane,  and  no  other  trees  have  leaves  as  finely 
shajjed,  or  flowers  like  these. 

The  genus  Magnolia  is  at  our  time  North  American  only.  Looking  to  its 
history,  we  find  it  already  in  numerous  species  in  the  geological  floras  of  Europe 
and  of  this  continent.  It  has  two  species,  with  very  large  leaves,  in  the  Creta- 
ceous Flora  of  Moletin,  by  Ilecr.  From  the  same  formation  of  the  Dakota 
group,  three  have  been  described,  two  of  which  have  been  seen  also  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  Greenland.  In  Europe,  it  reappears  in  the  Eocene  of  Sezanne 
in  one  species;  in  the  different  strata  of  the  Miocene  in  nine;  and  in  North 
America,  if  is  recognized  in  the  Eocene  of  the  Mississippi  i)y  five  species,  some 
of  them  seen  also  in  the  Lower  Lignitie  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains  and  described 
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here.  It  has  not  been  found  until  now  in  the  formation  of  the  Upper  Lignitic, 
considered  as  Miocene;  but  it  has  two  very  fine  species,  apparently  identical 
with  two  of  our  living  ones,  in  the  Pliocene  of  California,  an  evidence  of  its 
general  distribution  over  the  whole  North  American  continent  before  the 
destructive  agency  of  the  Glacial  period.  As  seen  from  its  first  representa- 
tives, it  has  remarkably  preserved  the  large  size  and  the  essential  characters 
of  its  leaves. 

The  seven  species  of  Magnolia  now  living  inhabit  mostly  the  Southern 
States,  three  only  as  far  up  as  Southern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
California,  none  has  been  found  until  now. 


*) 


JTIa{;uoli:i     L.e$leyana,    Lesqz. 

Plate  XLIV,  Figs.  1-a. 

Magnolia  Lesleyana,  Lesqx.,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,p.  421,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  1,2;  Supplement  to  Annual 
Report,  1871,  p.  14;  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  403.— Schp.,  Pal.  V^gdt.,  iii,  p.  74. 

Leaves  large,  very  entire,  obovate-spathulate,  enlarged  above  the  middle,  gradually  narrowed  to 
a  short  thick  petiole,  more  rapidly  attenuated  upward  to  an  obtuse  point;  middle  nerve  thick;  lateral 
veins  distant,  strong,  camptodrome. 

The  species  prevalent  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Lignitic  Eocene,  both  iu 
Mississippi  and  Colorado,  is  distinctly  characterized  b}^  the  shape  and  the 
large  size  of  its  leaves,  of  which  I  have  not  figured  the  largest  fragments. 
Their  length  without  the  petiole  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centimeters,  and 
the  width  above  the  middle  from  six  to  nine  centimeters.  Gradually  enlarg- 
ing upward  from  the  base  and  in  an  inside  curve  to  above  the  middle,  they 
are  there  rounded  and  contracted  upward  to  an  obtuse  acumen  (fig.  3).  This 
last  figure  is  copied  from  a  specimen  of  the  Mississippi  flora;  one  of  the 
same  character  has  been  found  later  at  Golden  ;  the  leaf  of  fig.  2  indicates,  by 
the  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  borders,  a  similar  conformation.  The 
midrib  is  very  thick,  often  transversely  striate  by  decomposition;  the  lateral 
nerves,  mostly  parallel,  preserve  from  the  base  the  same  angle  of  divergence 
from  the  midrib,  50°,  passing  in  a  curve  toward  the  borders.  The  details 
of  areolation  are  not  distinct;  only  a  few  of  the  nervilles,  in  right  angle  to  the 
nerves  and  very  thin,  are  distinguishable  (fig.  1).  The  substance  is  some- 
what thick,  but  not  coriaceous. 

Habitat. — Fischer's  Peak,  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  (Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden).     Golden,  Colorado. 
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IfIa;;nolia    teiiiiiiicrvis,    Lesqx. 

Plate  XLIV,  Figs.  5,  G;  Plate  XLV,  Figs.  1-5. 

Magnolia  tenuinervia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1809,  p.  196. 
Magnolia  Inglefieldif  (Ileer),  Lesqx.,  Aiiuual  Report,  1872,  p.  396. 

Leaves  of  large  size,  Bnbcoriaccous,  eutire,  broadly  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  rounded  to  tbo 
base;  lateral  nerves  distant,  braneliin^  irregularly,  undulate  in  passing  to  the  borders,  which  they 
closely  follow  in  simple  elongated  bows. 

The  midrib  of  these  leaves  is  not  as  thick  as  in  the  former ;  the  substance 
of  the  leaves  is  somewhat  more  solid,  but  not  coriaceous;  the  lateral  veins, 
about  on  the  same  angle  of  divergence,  are  thick,  more  irregular  in  distance, 
generally  undulate,  and  branching  sparingly  and  irregularly;  the  topis  not 
contracted,  but  rather  obtusely  cuneiform,  and,  as  seen  in  pi.  xlv,  figs.  2  and  3, 
the  leaves  are  not  enlarged  above  the  middle,  l)ut  ratlier  oval-oblong,  and 
rounded  to  the  base,  as  seen  in  fig.  3.  As  all  the  leaves  found  of  this  species 
are  fragmentary,  I  could  not  distinctly  recognize  their  basilar  outline.  Tiie 
primary  areolation,  seen  in  figs.  1  and  3  of  the  same  plate,  is  composed 
of  large,  irregularly  square  or  polygonal  meshes,  formed  by  subdivisions, 
cither  oblique  or  in  right  angle,  of  the  nervilles,  which  are  generally  distinct; 
the  ultimate  areolation  is  obsolete.  I  considered  this  species  as  perhaps 
referable  to  df.  Iiiglefieldi,  Heer,  of  the  Arctic  Flora,  a  species  represented, 
like  ours,  by  numerous  fragments.  The  characters  of  nervatio.n  are  the  same, 
and  the  middle  part  of  the  leaf  is  also  similar.  But  the  Arctic  species  has 
the  leaves  gradually  narrowed  to  the  base,  and  their  substance  is  coriaceous, 
the  surface  polished,  etc.,  characters  at  variance  with  those  of  this  one.  Fig. 
5  of  pi.  xlv  seems  different,  and  its  reference  seems  at  first  unjustified;  but, 
comparing  it  with  fig.  3,  tlie  identity  is  easily  recognized,  for  the  lateral  veins 
are  not  thicker,  but  merely  deeply  carved  into  the  stone,  as  indicated  by  the 
shaded  borders.  The  name  of  ienuinervis,  given  to  this  species  from  tiie  first 
specimen  seen  of  it,  is  not  quite  appropriate,  the  veins  being  thin  only  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  in  figs.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  and  Black   Buttes,  Wyoming;  not   rare. 

The  first  specimen  (fig.  4)  was  communicated  by  l)r.  F.  V.  Hayden  in  1868 

from  Golden. 

magnolia    Hilgardiaiia,    Lesqx. 

Plate  XLIV,  Fig.  4. 

Magnolia  migardiana,  Lesqx.,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Sec.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  421,  pi.  xx,  fig.  1 ;  Supplement  to  Annual 
Report,  1871,  p.  15.— Schp.,  Pal.  V6g6t.,  iii,  p.  74. 
Leaves  large,  oblong-oval,  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  petiole;  borders  slightly  undulate;  mid- 
rib comparatively  narrow ;  secondary  nerves  close,  parallel,  caraptodrome. 

The  fragment  figured  is  far  from  giving  an  idea  of  the  fine  leaves  from 
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uhich  the  species  was  establisliod.  They  are  at  least  twenty  (•cutiiuetcrs 
long,  eight  centimeters  broad  at  the  niitUUe,  oblong-oval,  and  a])i)arenlly 
rounded  to  an  acumen  ;  the  jxiint  is  broken  Th"  essential  character  recog- 
nized in  the  fragments  found  at  tiie  Raton  Mountains  and  at  Golden  is  the 
direction  of  the  secondary  nerves,  which,  close,  parallel,  simple,  pass  straight, 
upward  at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  50°  to  G0°  from  the  midrib,  and  curve 
near  the  borders,  where  they  become  effaced.  This  type  of  nervation  is  the 
same  in  M.  huequalis,  Sap.  (Sez.  FL,  p.  107,  pi.  xi,  figs.  4-7). 

Habitat. — Fischer's  Peak,  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Haydf.n). 

Iflagiaolia    attenuaia,    Web. 
Plate  XLV,  Fig.  6 

Magnolia  atlenuata,  Web.,  Palaeont.,  ii,  Sopar.-Abdr.,  p.  78,  pi.  v,  fig.  1. 
Terminalia  liadobojensis  (Ung.),  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  1.5. 

Leaf  oblanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  middle  to  the  base;  lateral  veins  open,  distant, 
camptodrome. 

The  relation  of  this  leaf  is  not  positively  ascertained,  for  I  have  been 
unable,  as  Weber  also,  to  find  any  fragment  of  its  top.  The  leaf  is  not  coria- 
ceous, but  rigid,  with  borders  very  entire ;  the  preserved  lower  part  is  ten 
centimeters  long,  its  width  where  it  is  broken  four  and  a  half  centimeters, 
whence  it  is  gradually  narrowed  downward  to  the  petiole.  The  midrib  is 
not  thick,  but  straight ;  the  secondary  nerves,  on  an  open  angle  of  diverg- 
ence of  50°,  curving  in  passing  toward  the  borders,  arc  distant,  alternate, 
mostly  simple,  but  marked  by  the  base  of  thick  nervilles  about  in  right  angle, 
and  separated  by  a  few  short  tertiary  veins.  In  comparing  this  fragment 
with  Weber's  description  and  figure  {lor.  ciL),  I  can  sec  no  difference,  except 
in  the  somewhat  more  open  angle  of  divergence  of  the  secondary  nerves 
in  the  European  leaf 

Habitat. — Fischer's  Peak,  Raton  Mountains,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayckn). 

ANONACEiE 

ASIMINA,  Adans, 
Like  the  former  genus,  this  one  is  in  the  jjresent  flora  limit(Ml  to  tlie 
North  American  continent,  and  represented  by  few  species.  One,  A.  trilohi, 
Dunal,  the  Papaw,  is  very  common  on  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  as  far  south  as  Florida;  three  other  species  an'  liniilrd  in 
llicir  range;  to  the  Southern  States;  a  fifth  inlial)its  Mexico. 
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Til  llu!  records  of  llic  European  fossil  floras,  no  species  of  A.simwa  is 
mentioned.  They  (lescril)c,  liowevcr,  nine  species  of  Aiioitn  from  llie  Mio- 
cene. It  was,  therefore,  with  some  hesitation  that  1  referred  to  this  genus 
the  leaves  described  here.  From  the  examination  of  liu;  ligures,  Saporta 
considers  their  attribution  to  the  Amnacecu  as  legitimate.  Numerous  species 
of  Anona  live  now  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  e(iua1orial  regions 
of  tlie  continents  of  Asia  and  of  America.  The  association  of  tin'  ibssil 
leaves  with  those  of  species  of  a  temperate  climate  would  be  a  reason  for  their 
reference  to  Aslmina,  even  if  these  characters  did  not  fully  agree  with  those 
of  this  genus  as  now  represented. 

A  $  ■  Hi  i  ti  a    E  o  c  «>  II  i  c  a  ,   Lesqx. 

Plato  XLIII,  Figs.  5-8. 

Asimina  Eocenica,  Lesqs.,  Animal  Report,  1872,  p.  387. 

Loaves  very  entire,  lanceolate,  equally  Kradiially  tapering  downward  to  a  short,  thick  petiole 
and  upward  to  a  point;  nervation  pinnate,  camptodrome. 

I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  these  leaves,  varying  in  size 
from  eight  to  fifteen  centimeters  long  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  centi- 
meters broad  in  the  middle,  where  they  are  the  widest,  and  there  oblong, 
gradually  narrowing  upward  and  downward.  The  consistence  of  the  leaves 
is  somewhat  thick,  but  not  coriaceous;  the  midrib  thick,  the  lateral  veins 
numerous,  ])arallel,  all  under  the  same  angle  of  divergence  of  50°,  slightly 
curved  in  traversing  the  lamina,  generally  simple  or  branching  once  toward 
the  borders,  which  they  follow  in  a  series  of  bows,  formed  by  anastomoses 
with  veinlets  or  branches.  The  nervilles  arc  distinctly  marked,  at  least  upon 
some  well-preserved  specimens  like  the  one  of  fig.  8;  they  are  generally 
joined  in  the  middle  of  the  areas  by  oblique  veinlets,  forming  large  equilateral 
meshes,  the  ultimate  areolation  being  indiscernible.  These  leaves  differ 
especially  from  our  A.  triloba  by  their  oblong-lanceolate  shape,  those  of  the 
living  species  being  generally  enlarged  upward,  and  n)orc  distinctly  oblong- 
obovate,  and  proportionally  broader.  The  nervation,  compared  in  l)oth  the 
small  and  the  large  leaves  of  the  living  species,  fully  agrees  with  that  of  these 
Ibssil  leaves,  the  lateral  veins  becoming  closer  and  more  distinctly  marked  in 
the  small  leaves,  as  it  is  in  fig.  5.  It  is  the  same  with  the  tertiary  interme- 
diate nerves,  which  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  distinctly  marked  upon  the  small  or 
middle-sized  leaves  of  the  Papaw,  while  they  appear,  if  not  numerous,  at 
least  perfectly  distinct  in  the  large  ones.     A  fruit  referable  to  this  genus  is 
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described  in  the  Eocene  flora  of  the  Mississippi  as  Asimina  kiocarpa,  Lesqx. 
The  authority  of  tliis  determination  seems  confirmed  by  these  leaves,  which, 
however,  are  of  a  higher  Tertiary  group.  They  are  also  related  to  those  of 
Anona  lignUum,  Ung.,  and  the  fruit  to  that  of  ^.  Allenhurgenf;is,\]u\r.{^\\\og., 
i,  pp.  25,  26,  pi.  X,  figs.  1-8),  both  from  the  Lignitic  formations  of  Germany. 
Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming;  shale  under  the  main  coal  (Dr.  F.  V. 
Hmjden;  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek).  I  studied  it  there  also  in  a  large  number  of 
specimens. 

NYMPHEINE^. 
NELUMBON.^. 

NELUMBIUM,   Linn. 

Few  species  of  this  genus  live  at  our  time.  They  are  all  remarkable 
by  their  large,  round,  peltate  leaves,  supported  by  long  stalks,  and  floating  on 
the  surface  of  ponds  or  lakes.  "We  have  still,  in  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
of  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  N.  luteum,  Wild.,  a  species  becoming  very  rare. 
The  leaves  are  circular,  peltate,  or  borne  upon  a  central  petiole,  entire,  with 
the  nerves  placed  star-like,  numerous,  dichotomous  in  their  divisions,  and 
craspedodrome.  This  generic  diagnosis  is  given  here  for  reference  to  an 
anomaly  remarked  in  the  nervation  of  the  fossil  leaves  compared  to  that  of 
the  living  ones. 

Three  species  of  Nelumbium  are  known  in  the  geological  times,  and 
described  by  European  authors. 

IVelumbiiini    Lakesii,   Lesqx. 
Plate  XLVI,  Figs.  1,2. 

Nelumbium  Ldkeaii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Beport,  1873,  p.  403. 

Leaves  thick,  sabcoriaceoas,  subcircular,  centrally  peltate,  entire ;  nerves  diverging  star-like  from 
the  center,  simple  or  scarcely  branching  on  one  side  only;  nervilles  strong,  joining  the  nerves  in  right 
angle,  obliquely  dividing  in  the  middle. 

These  leaves  appear  to  measure  about  twelve  centimeters  in  diameter; 
the  center  is  concave,  the  borders  turned  down  ;  all  the  nerves,  fourteen, 
equal  in  thickness  and  equally  diverging  from  the  center  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, are  deeply  impressed  and  thick,  sparingly  branching,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  only  on  one  side,  and  not  by  dichotomous  divisions;  the  surftice  is 
rough,  deeply  furrowed  by  the  nervilles  at  right  angle  to  the  nerves,  disjointed 
in  the  middle  by  cross-veinlets.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  a  difference  in 
the  size  and  in  the  directions  of  the  nerves,  which  are  more  or  less  turned  on 
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one  side;  none  of  them  eitlicr  has  (iichotomous  divisions,  and  thus  the  leaves 
of  this  species  seem  far  ditTcrcnt  from  those  of  our  time,  as  also  from  those 
described  from  the  European  Tertiary.  Li  the  small  leaves  of  N.  lutcum, 
the  nerves,  twice  as  numerous  as  in  this  species,  have  also  a  tendency  to  turn 
on  each  side  toward  the  midrib;  tliis  character  is  not  remarkc<l  upon  the  frag- 
ments of  figs.  1  and  2,  thougli  it  is  distinctly  so  in  the  better  preserved  leaf 
of  lig.  ;>,  which  T  consider  as  a  different  species. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado  {Rev.  Arthur  Lakes). 

IV  e  I  u  III  b  ■  u  m    t  e  ii  u  i  f  o  I  i  u  in  ,   Lesqz. 
Plate  XLVI,  Fig.  3. 

Jfelumhium  tenuifoHam,  Lesqs.,  Auuual  Report,  1873,  p.  402. 

Leaves  of  a  thin  texture,  couiparatively  small,  eight  to  nine  centimeters  in  diameter,  orbicular, 
peltate  from  the  miiUlIe,  with  flat,  undul.ate  borders  ;  primary  nerves  thin,  equal  aud  equidistant,  curved, 
simple  or  sparingly  branching,  crossed  at  right  angle  by  nervilles,  craspedodrome. 

The  essential  differences  between  this  and  the  former  species  consist  in 
the  thin  substance  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaves,  the  narrower  veins,  the  borders 
flat,  not  recurved,  the  surface  smooth  or  not  roughened  Ijy  the   nervation. 
The  number  of  the  nerves,  thirteen,  instead  of  fourteen,  cannot  be  considered 
as  of  any  marked  importance.     In  all  the  species,  either  living  or  fossil,  known 
until  now,  the  primary  nerves  are  dichotomous  in  their  division,  a  character 
at  variance  with  that  o<'the  nervation  of  the  former  species,  and  which  might 
su"-o-est  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  leaves  to  Nelumhium. 
As  we  do  not  have  in  Europe  any  species  of  this  genus  from  the  Eocene 
period,  we  may  have  here  the  earliest  representative  of  a  new  type,  whose 
leaves  may  not  have  as  yet  reached   their  full  development.     But  even  m 
this  fig.  3,  we  see  either  simple  nerves,  or  a  few  branches  diverging  from  the 
midrib,  as  in  the  common  nervation  of  the  dicotyledonous  leaves,  or  dividing 
at  the  top  by  an  exact  dichotomous  division,  as  seen  by  two  of  these  nerves. 
Moreover,  we  have  here,  on  the  left  side,  a  straight  nerve  like  a  midrib,  toward 
which  the  lateral  veins  curve,  or  rather  a  back  nerve,  as  in  N.  luteum,  m  right 
line  with  the  midrib  to  the  point  of  which  the  lateral  veins  take  their  direc- 
tion.    In  our  living  species,  the  two   nearest  nerves  to  this   back  vein  often 
curve,  and  reach  its  point  by  their  ends.     I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
reference  of  these  leaves  to  Nelumhium  is  contestable.     In   regard  to  the 
possible  identity  of  these  three  leaves,  it  could  scarcely  be  admitted.     The 
great  difference  in  their  substance  seems  siiflicient  to  authorize  a  separate 
specification,  though,  in  the  exaniintition  of  numerous  leaves  of  N.  luteum, 
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I  have  recognized  a  variation  of  tlic  surface,  the  upper  one  being  more 
generally  smoolli  than  the  lower,  which  also  shows  the  veins  somewhat  thicker. 
Even  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  is  often  hardened  by  muddy  deposits  under  the 
floating  leaves,  and  thinner  in  those  raised  above  water  by  longer  pedicels. 
These  fossil  leaves,  however,  all  present  the  upper  surfiice,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  reflexed  border  of  figs.  1  and  2;  and  the  same  difference  in  the  characters 
remarked  above,  as  also  iu  tiie  less  number  of.  nerves  of  this  species,  are 
observable  upon  all  tlic  fragments  from  Golden,  and  up(ni  the  two  leaves, 
of  JV.  tenuifolium,  one  of  which  only  is  represented  here,  and  which  were 
obtained  from  a  different  locality. 

Hahitat. — Sand  Creek,  Colorado  {P/of.  A.  Gardner). 

MALVOIDEiE. 
BiJTTNERIACE^. 

DOMBEYOPSIS,  Ung.  (emend.). 

This  genus,  as  indicated  by  the  termination  appended  to  its  name,  is  still 
unsettled,  and  the  species  referred  to  it  are  of  uncertain  attribution.  It  would 
be  therefore  useless  to  expose  its  historical  records  on  mere  hypothetical  con- 
siderations. Five  species  of  Domheyopsis  are  described  from  the  Miocene  of 
Europe ;  to  some  of  them,  the  leaves  of  our  pi.  xlvii  have  a  relation  more  or 
less  defined.  Massalongo  has  briefly  described  twenty  species  of  the  same 
genus,  mostly  from  the  Eocene  of  Mount  Bolca.  The  photographs  from  the 
specimens  of  three  of  tliem  have  been  communicated  to  European  paleo- 
botanists,  but  I  know  the  leaves  merely  from  the  descriptions.  Schimper 
remarks,  in  Pal.  V^gdt.,  p.  607,  "that  evidently,  of  the  numerous  Do^nheyopsu 
described  by  Massalongo,  some  are  mere  duplicates,  or  varieties;  others  are 
rather  referable  to  Aralia,  or  to  analogous  genera,  than  to  this  Domheyopsis, 
a  genus  moreover  merely  provisionally  established."  Even  Massalongo  refers 
some  of  them  to  Ampclophyltum,  Grewia,  etc.  Saporta  considers  many  of 
them  as  representing  species  of  Tilia. 

Dombcyo|>»<is    platan oidcs,    sp.  nov. 

Plate  XLVII,  Fijis.  1,  2. 

LeaveB  subcoriaceous,  very  entire,  cordate,  broadly  ovate,  snbtrilobate,  obtuse,  abruptly  short- 
pointed  ;  nervation  tliree-i)aluiate;  lateral  veins  equidistant,  thick,  the  lower  ones  branching  outside, 
craspedodroiue  with  their  divisions. 

These  leaves,  of  large  size,  averaging  nine  centimeters  both  ways,  have 
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tlio  primary  and  secondary  nerves  (liick,  joined  by  strong,  parallel,  arched 
nervilles,  the  lateral  primary  ones  [sparingly  branching,  the  others  mostly 
simple;  they  are  broadly  ovate,  enlarged  in  the  middle  into  two  very  short, 
obtuse  lobes,  and  deeply  cordate  at  the  base.  The  relation  of  the  species  is 
marked  with  D.  lobata,  Ung.  (Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  447),  published  by  the  same 
author  as  Ficus  Bomheyopsh  (Sillog,  i,  p.  13,  pi.  v,  tigs.  1-5),  and  referred 
by  Schimper  to  Sterculia.  The  European  leaves  are  longer,  more  distinctly 
lobate,  and  rather  palmately  five-nerved. 

Habitat. — Above  Spring  Canon,  near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana  ( Wm.  Savage). 

Doiiibcyopsis    trivialis,    Lesqz. 
Plate  XLVII,  Fig.  3. 
Dombeyopsis  irivialia,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  380  ;.  1873,  j).  404. 

Leaf  comparatively  small,  deeply  cordate,  nearly  square  in  outline,  three-  to  five-lobed,  obtuse; 
nervation  tripalmato,  craspododrome. 

The  leaves  of  this  species,  smaller  than  those  of  the  former,  still  difler  by 
the  nervation,  being  much  less  deeply  marked,  all  the  nerves  narrower,  and 
the  secondary  veins  few,  placed  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  base.  Two  lower  veinlets,  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  show 
this  leaf  as  subpeltate  and  five-palmate.  The  lobes  also,  two  on  each  side, 
are  more  defined,  though  obtuse.     The  substance  is  not  as  thick. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Dombeyopsis    obtiisa,    Lesqz. 

Plate  XLVII,  Figs.  4,  5. 
Domheyopm  ohiusa,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  375. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  very  entire,  round-oval,  obtuse,  cordate;  nervation  tbree-palmate. 

This  species  seems  closely  allied  to  D.  platanoides,  and  may  be  a  variety 
of  it.  The  primary  veins  are  not  quite  as  thick ;  the  secondary  ones  are 
inequidistant,  and  mostly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves,  which,  as  seen 
from  the  direction  of  the  lateral  primary  nerves,  which  curve  inward  and  are 
effaced  before  reaching  the  borders,  are  oval,  entire,  or  without  lobes.  The 
nervilles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen  (fig.  4),  are  close  and  straight. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Dombeyopsis    grandi  folia,    Ung. 
Plate  XLVII,  Fig.  6. 

Dombeijopsia  grmuVi folia ,  Ung.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  447 ;   Foss.  Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  pi.  xxvi,  xxvii,  fig.  1.— Goepp., 
I'ala'ont.,  ii,  p.  278,  pi.  xxxvi,  fig.  2  6.— Ett.,  Fl.  v.  Mont.  Prom.,  p.  21.— Lesqx.,  Annual 
Report,  1S73,  p.  404. 
Leaf  .apparently  of  large  size,  deeply  cordate  or  auricled  at  the  base,  ])alniatLly  multinerved. 

All  the  leaves  indicated  by  the  above  references  to  European  authors 
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are  considered  by  Schiinpor  ns  pertaining  to  the  polymorphous  Ficus  tilicefolia, 
cxeept  that  of  fig.  1,  pi.  xxvii,  of  Uuger's  Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  whieh  is  precisely 
the  one  to  which  this  fragment  is  comparable  The  same  plate  of  the  author 
has  for  comparison  two  leaves  of  the  living  Dombeya  camhina,  whose  base  is 
deeply  cordate,  and  the  six-palmate  nervation  is  of  the  same  type  as  in  the 
fossil  fragments  of  linger,  to  which  ours  is  very  similar.  This  fragment  is 
therefore,  like  those  of  the  European  author,  of  uncertain  relation.  The 
petiole  is  thick,  enlarged,  and  flattened  at  its  top,  where  it  divides  in  six  equal 
nerves,  diverging  star-like,  joined  by  numerous  strong  nervilles,  disconnected 
and  irregular  in  distance.  It  seems  to  have  supported  a  large  leaf 
Habitat. — Golden,  South  Table  Mountain,  Colorado. 

TILIACE^. 

Two  genera  of  this  order  are  especially  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
their  geological  relation :  Tilia  and  Grewia.  The  first,  in  the  flora  of  the 
present  epoch,  has  its  distribution  limited  to  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
nearly  equally  divided  in  both  continents  in  the  small  number  of  its  species, 
four  or  five  in  Europe  and  three  in  the  western  slope  of  the  United  States. 
Grewia  has  its  numerous  species  in  the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions  of 
Asia,  especially  Java,  and  of  South  Africa.  A  single  species,  even  of  doubtful 
reference  to  this  genus,  is  credited  to  this  continent.  New  Granada.  Hence, 
considering  this  distribution,  the  presence  of  species  of  Grewia  in  the  fossil 
flora  of  North  America  would  appear  somewhat  anomalous.  •  Until  now,  no 
plant  referable  to  this  genus  has  been  seen  in  the  Lignitic  formations  of  the 
West,  but  there  are  some,  whose  relation  is  distinctly  marked  with  leaves 
described  by  Saporta  under  his  new  generic  division  Greioiopsis,  which, 
though  its  characters  are  not  positively  fixed  in  their  relation,  has  its  analogy 
with  the  Tiliacece.  of  our  time.  Of  Tilia^  I  have  not  found  any  evident 
representative  in  the  Lignitic;  but  Dr.  Newberry  has  described  T.  antiqua 
from  the  Miocene  of  Fort  Clarke,  and  Heer  has  one  also,  T.  Alaskana,  from 
the  same  formation  of  Alaska.  From  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  the  authors 
have  described  seven  species  of  Tilia  from  leaves  and  two  from  seeds. 
They  have  also  six  species  referred  to  Greicia,  and  seven  species  of  Apei- 
hopsis,  which  apparently  represent  Apeiba,  a  genus  of  this  order,  which  now 
has  half  a  dozen  species,  all  limited  to  tropical  America,  Guiana,  etc. 
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GREWIOPSIS,  Sap. 

Leaves  of  various  forms,  often  large  and  diversely  lobed,  generally  acutely  dentietilate,  more  or  less 
cordate,  snl>[)alniately  nerved  ;  lateral  primary  nerves  more  prolonged  than  the  secondary  ones,  hranch- 
ing  outside,  with  branches  craspedodrouie,  like  the  secondary  nerves,  which  are  often  nneijnal  in  length, 
and  joined  by  intermediate  veins  in  varions  directions;  tertiary  nerves  transverse,  veinK:ts  nnitcd  by 
nervilles  in  (juadraio  or  trapezilorm  meshes. 

Ill  th(!  comparison  of  the  following  species  to  some  of  those  which  the 
author  has  described  as  referable  to  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  generic  (diar- 
acters  are  not  yet  definitely  ti.ved. 

C»  r  e  w  i  o  |t  s  i  s    S  a  |>  o  r  t  a  ii  a .  sp.  nov. 
Plato  L,  Figs.  10-12. 
Jliuriks  Rocenka,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  ;i'.)7. 

Leaves  membranaceous,  somewhat  thick,  oval,  obtusely  pointed,  cuneato  to  the  petiole,  distantly, 
niinntcly  denticnlato;  subpalmately  nerved,  all  the  divisions  craspedodromo. 

The  three  specimens  here  represented  of  this  species  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  averaging  eight  centimeters  long  and  four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad. 
Tli(;ir  form  does  not  agree  well  with  the  characters  indicated  in  the  generic 
diagnosis,  the  base  being  cuneiform  or  rapidly  narrowed,  but  not  cordate. 
The  same  character  is,  however,  exactly  similar  in  the  leaves  of  G.  orhkulata, 
Sap.  (Sez.  Foss.  FL,  p.  411,  pi.  xi,  figs.  11,  12),  to  which  this  sj)ecies  is  inti- 
niatel}'  related.  Indeed,  in  comparing  both  figs.  10  and  11  of  our  plate  witli 
fig.  12  of  the  Sezanne  Flora,  the  only  difference  worth  remarking  is  in  the 
smaller  size  of  the  European  leaves.  The  subpalmate  divisitni  is  somewhat 
more  indistinct  in  the  American  species,  but  fig.  13  of  the  Sezanne  Flora  shows 
it  cpiite  as  indistinctly  as  our  fig.  11.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  reference  of  the  leaves  of  Black  Buttes  to  the  same  genus  as  the  one  which 
has  been  established  for  the  description  of  those  of  the  Eccene  of  Sezanne; 
even  the  petiole  seems  to  have  been  long  in  the  European  leaves,  as  seen  by  the 
fragment  left  of  it  (fig.  12,  loc.  cit.),  and  in  tliat  of  G.  trcmuIafoUa  of  the  same 
flora.  When  I  referred  these  leaves  to  Aleurites,  the  flora  of  Sezanne  was  not 
published,  and  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  this  genus  inhabiting  Cuba 
seemed  to  l)e  the  only  ones  to  which  the  fossil  remains  figured  here  had  some 
a})})arcnt  relation.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  tertiary  and 
the  secondary  nervation,  the  tertiary  nerves  curving  nearer  to  the  borders  in 
Aleurites  triloba,  Gray,  to  which  I  com])ared  the  fossil  leaves,  and  especially  in 
the  irregulur  direction  of  the  nervilles,  which  are  more  distinctly  marked,  and 
tlie  border  veinlets  as  strong  as  tertiary  veins.  The  specific  name  had  to  be 
changed,  of  course,  as  inappropriate,  as  all  the  spt^cies  of  G/etviojJsis  known 
17  T  V 
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until  now  are  Eocene.  Tlie  primary  netting  is,  as  tlescribed  in  tlie  diagnosis 
of  flic  genus,  in  quadrate  or  trapeziform  meshes;  the  ultimate  areolation,  as 
seen  in  fig.  12,  consists  in  small  irregularly  quadrate  cells.  Two  of  the  leaves 
(figs.  10  and  12)  are  nearly  entire;  in  fig.  12,  however,  the  lateral  nerves  and 
their  branches  are  extended  to  the  borders,  forcing  them  out  here  and  there, 
and  proving  a  disposition  to  the  same  kind  of  divisions  as  in  fig.  11.  The 
same  character  of  a  more  or  less  distinct  denticulation  is  seen  also  in  the 
species  of  the  Sezanne  Flora  (Joe.  c'U.). 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  not  common. 

Growiopsis    tcniiirolia,   sp.  nov. 

Plate  XL,  Fig.  14. 

Leaves  membranaceous,  rounded  or  cordate,  taper-pointed,  subp.almately  nerved ;  borders  irregu- 
larly dentate ;  lateral  nerves  mostly  craspedodrome  or  entering  the  teeth  by  strong  nervilles. 

This  species,  though  represented  by  a  single  fragment,  seems  dilTerent 
from  the  fijrmer,  to  which  it  was  originally  united.  The  tripalmate  nerva- 
tion is  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  prolongation  of  the  lower  lateral  veins 
into  more  prominent  teeth,  giving  to  the  leaf  a  slightly  trilobate  Ibrni.  The 
secondary  nerves  are  more  distant,  less  numerous,  three  or  four  pairs  only, 
while  in  the  former  species  the  number  is  generally  double.  The  consist- 
ence of  the  leaf  is  also  different.  It  is  rather  thin,  membranaceous,  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  all  the  veins  are  thin,  though  quite  distinct  to  the  eyes,  as 
well  as  the  veinlets,  which  are  of  the  same  character  as  in  both  the  former 
and  the  following  species.  Its  relation  is  with  G.  anisomera.  Sap.  (Fl.  Foss. 
de  S^z.,  p.  409,  pi.  xiii,  figs.  8,  9),  whose  nervation  is  subpalmate  and  the 
leaves  of  much  larger  size  than  ours,  and  more  still  with  G.  sidcsfolia,  Sap.,  as 
represented  in  the  text  (p.  407)  of  the  same  work,  a  figure  which  exemplifies 
the  nervation,  nearly  exactly  as  it  is  in  our  species.  But  the  nerves  are 
thick  in  the  European  species,  and  the  fragment  indicates  a  larger  leaf  The 
author  remarks,  however,  that  the  nerves  are  prominent  underneath;  i)ut 
tiiat  in  the  upper  surface  they  are  merely  defined  or  obsolete.  But  for  the 
larger  size  of  the  leaves,  therefore,  the  characters  are  alike. 
Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  with  the  former. 
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<;  ro  wiopsis    CIcbiirni,   Lesqx. 

Plate  LXII,  Kig.  12. 

Grewiop/ih  Ckburni,  Lesqx.,  AQnual  Report,  1874,  p.  306. 

Leaves  rather  small,  subeoriaceous,  ovate,  roundfd  ami  narrowed  by  an  iuw.ird  curve  to  the  petiole, 
Binuatc-denticulate,  palmately  three-nerved  from  a  distance  above  the  base;  primary  nerves  thick; 
secondary  veins  two  or  three  pains,  distant,  all  branching  outside,  with  subdivisions  or  veinlets  enterinj; 
the  teeth;  nervilles  at  ri^tht  anj;le  to  the  veins,  lle.Kuous,  simple  or  obliijuely  dividing  in  the  middle; 
areolation  obsolete. 

Tliis  leal"  !il)()iit  five  centimeters  long  (the  point  is  broken),  four  centi- 
meters broad  in  its  widest  juirt,  I>elow  tlie  middle,  is  remarkably  similar  to 
the  two  figures  given  by  Saporta  {loc.  cit.)  of  his  G.  orbiculata;  it  is  only 
somewhat  larger,  its  border  dtniticulation  more  distinctly  marked,  though 
exactly  of  the  same  character,  and  its  base  is  curved  inside  in  narrowing  to 
the  petiole,  and  al)ruptly  descending  to  it,  or  nearly  decurrent,  and  not  rounded. 
These  differences  are,  however,  of  so  little  moment,  that,  if  this  fragment  had 
been  found  at  Sezanne,  it  coidd  but  have  been  considered  as  identical  with 
that  of  G.  orbiculata.  This  close  analogy,  like  that  of  other  leaves  described 
tmm  Black  Buttes  and  Point  of  Rocks,  all  the  species  figured  in  pi.  Ixii  for 
example,  evinces  the  relation  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  of  Wyoming  and  Col- 
orado to  the  Eocene  of  Europe. 

IlABirAT.— Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Wm.  Cleburn). 

APEIBOPSIS,  Heer. 
This  genus  is  known  mosUy  by  large  capsular  fruits,  Jive-  to  sixteen-val- 
vate,  furroived,  bearing  small  round  seeds,  biseriate  in  each  cell.     The  leaves  of 
one  species  only  are  known,  and  described  as  palmi-nerved,  with  the  midrib 
stronger  and  the  lateral  veins  cajnptodrome 

Apcibopsisi    discolor,   Lesqx. 

Plate  XLVI,  Figs.  4-7. 

Rhamnm  discolor,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  398. 

Leaves  membranaceous,  truncate,  or  subcordate,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  long-petioled  ;  midrib  thick; 
lower  secondary  veins  opposite,  all  parallel,  equidistant,  joined  by  oblique  simple  nervilles. 

The  numerous  specimens  which  I  have  collected  and  studied  at  Black 
Buttes  are  mo.stly  fragmentary,  but  represent  leaves  of  about  the  same  size, 
six  to  seven  centimeters  long,  and  four  to  five  and  a  half  broad  toward  the 
base.  They  are  all  easily  identified  by  the  yellowish  color  of  the  lamina, 
which  is  rather  membranaceous,  and  the  black  color  of  the  lateral  nerves, 
In  some  specimens,  as  in  fig.  4,  where  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  more  evidently 
cordate,  the  nervation  is  subpalmate;  but  in  others,  like  that  of  fig.  6,  the 
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sccondan-  iicrvcs  are  all  ('(|iial  in  size,  in  dircclion,  in  distance,  etc.,  and  (.lie 
leaves  pinnaielv  nerved.  The  average  divergence  of  the  lateral  veins  if; 
GO^;  they  all  enrve  more  or  less  in  traversing  the  areas,  lorniing  regular 
simple  festoons  along  the  borders,  and  joined  by  nervilles  about  in  right 
angle  and  mostly  simple.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  distinct  traces 
of  areolation.  I  cannot  compare  these  leaves  to  living  s])ecies  of  Apciha; 
but  they  have  such  a  degree  of  similarity  by  their  forn)  and  characters  to 
those  o{  Apeibopsis  Deloesi,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert,  Helv.,  iii,  p.  41,  pi  eix.  figs.  0-11), 
that  the  generic  relation  seems  evident.  That  these  leaves,  however,  are 
referable  to  Apeiha  is  not  certain.  I  considered  them  at  first  as  Ficits,  then 
as  Rhamnus,  and,  indeed,  their  relation  to  Ficus,  especially  by  tbe  nervation 
and  the  long  petiole,  which  in  fig.  5  is  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  is 
distinctly  marked,  but  contradicted  also  by  the  size  of  the  petiole,  ecpial  to 
that  of  the  midrib,  or  proportionate  to  it  and  not  inflated. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming.  Though  the  leaves  are  there 
abundant  enough  in  the  sandy  shale  above  the  main  coal,  I  have  never 
found  any  fruit  comparable  to  those  published  under  this  generic  name  by 
European  authors 

ACERINEiE. 
ACERACE^. 

ACER,  Linn. 
About  thirty  species  of  Maple  are  known  in  the  fiora  of  our  time,  all 
inhabiting  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan,  where  they  are  distributed  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Europe  has  ten  species;  nine  belong  to  the  United  States. 
The  European  Tertiary  formations  have  furnished  to  paleo-botanists  a  large 
number  of  species,  forty-six  of  which  are  described  and  recognize<l  as  refer- 
able to  the  different  types  of  this  genus,  besides  fifteen  of  uncertain  attribu- 
tion. From  this  we  should  expect  to  see  it  equally  well  represented  in  the 
American  Lignitic.  It  is,  however,  not  the  case,  for  the  species  described 
here,  and  another  from  Alaska  by  Ileer,  are  as  yet  the  only  ones  from  the 
Miocene  of  this  continent.  The  origin  of  the  AceracccE  appears  to  be  recent. 
Dr.  Newberry  has  described  as  Acer  pristinus  a  leaf  iV,)m  the  Cretaceous  of 
the  Dakota  group.  The  specimen  which  1  have  seen  a'  the  .Smithsonian 
Institution  is  very  fragmentary,  but  evidently  referable  to  the  species  which 
I  have  considered,  from   more  eom|)lete  speeimeiis,  r.s  a  Liquidamhar  (Cret. 
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Fl.,  p.  nij,  pi.  ii,  figs.  1-3;  pi.  xxiv,  fig.  2;  pi.  x.xix,  fig.  8),  and  wliicli,  aoconl- 
ing  to  European  author.-*,  iiiighl  rather  represent  some  kind  of  Aralia.  In 
the  saiiic  work,  1  liave  described  as  Negundokles  a  fragnunit  of  a  leaf  whose 
attribution  is  very  doubtful;  and  from  the  Creta'ceous  of  Niediu-shoena,  d'Et- 
tingsiiausen  has  an  Acer  antiquus,  which  lie  considers  himself  as  of  uncertain 
generic  reference.  Hence  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
Acer,  nor  of  any  Aceracea;,  in  the  Cretaceous;  and  the  absence  of  plants 
of  this  order  in  the  Eocene  of  Euro[)e  and  of  America  confirms  the  non- 
existence of  this  group  in  tiie  Cretaceous  and  the  Lower  Tertiary.  Tht; 
oldest  rei)resentatlve  ui  Acer  appears  in  the  Armissan  of  France,  where  it  is 
extremely  rare;  the  genus  becomes  more  predominant  in  the  Lower  Miocene, 
and  has  its  largest  preponderance  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Miocene.  Li 
North  America,  as  remarked  above,  we  know  only  two  Miocene  species,  one 
from  Carbon,  the  other  from  Alaska.  Other  kinds  of  ^feyYffeff",  Sapindus  and 
Ncgundo,  have  also  representatives  in  the  same  formation.  They  become, 
liowever,  more  numerous  in  more  recent  stages  of  the  Tertiary;  for  the  Upper 
Green  River  group  abounds  in  leaves  oi'  Sapindi/s ;  it  has,  besides,  one  species 
of  Ace)\,  identified  in  the  Pliocene  of  California,  which  has  two  kinds  of  Maple 
leaves  in  the  fifty  species  known  from  this  grouj).  It  is  very  probable  that 
Acer  will  l)c  found  amply  represented  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  Mississippi  liiver. 

Acer    I  r  i  I  o  b  a  t  u  (Bi   var.  p  r  o  «i  <i  c  t  (■  iii ! ,  Al.  Br. 

Plate  XLVIII,  Figs.  2,  3 a. 

Jcir  trilohatiim,  Al.  Br.,  N.  Jahrb.  v.  Brouu  &  Leoub.,  1845,  p.  172. —  Uiig.,  Cblor.  Proto};.,  \i.  l'.)0,  pi.  xli, 
figs.  1-8.— Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  i,  p.  48,  jil.  ii,  figs.  3, 4,  6, 8;  iii,  p.  47,  pi.  ex,  figs.  10-21 ;  cxi, 
figs.  1,2,  0-14, 16,  IS-fil  ;  cxii,figs.  1-8, 11-10  ;  cxiii ;  cxiv  ;  cxv  ;  cxvi,  figs.  1-3;  p.  197,  pi.  civ, 
figs.  9,  10.— Uug.,  Foas.  Fl.  v.  Kiimi,  p.  49,  pi.  xii,  figs  28-30  —Sap.,  f;t.,  iii,  p.  101.— Liulw., 
Palajout.,  viii,  p.  127,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-5;  li,  figs.  4-11;  Iii,  figS;  2,  4-7;  liii,  fig.  0. — O.  Web.,  Pa- 
leont.,  ii,  p.  195.— Etf.,  Fos.s.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  iii,  p.  18,  pi.  i,  fig.  14;  xliv,  figs.l-.5,  7-9,  12-15.— 
Lcsqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  388;  1873,  p.  408. 

rhiiUihs  trilohatus,  Stornb.,  Fl.  il.  Urw.,  i,  p.  42,  pi.  I,  fig.  2.- 

I'hijllikx  Johatus,  Stcrub.,  ibid.,  p.  39,  pi.  xxxv,  fig.  2. 

-icrr  IriciiHpidatum,  Al.  Br.,  I.  c,  p.  172. 

Acer  patens,  Al.  Br.,  Stizenb.  Verz.,  p.  84, 

Acer  productum,  Al.  Br.,  N.  Jalirb.,  /.  c,  p.  172.— Uug.,  Cblor.  Protog.,  p.  131,  pi.  xli,  figs.  1-9 ;  Stizoub. 
Vcrz.,  p.  84. 

Acer  ritifoliitm,  Ung.,  Cblor.  Protog.,  p.  133,  pi.  xliii,  fig.  10?. 

Acer  megahptcrix,  Ung.,  Sillog.,  iii,  p.  47,  pi.  xv,  fig.  0. 

Accrues  filici/oHun,  Viv.,  M£ui.  Soc.  0<5ol.  do  Fr.,  1833,  i,  p.  131,  pi.  ix,  fig.  5f. 

Arerites  dciHrdiliis,  Mass.,  Fl.  Foss.  tl'It;  1.  Mer.,  p.  4,  pi.  ii,  fig.  7. 

Liquidambur  Si'iirabdliaiuiiii  >-t  L.  affine,  Mass.,  Fl.  Foss.  Seiiog.,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1  ;  pi.  iii,  lig.  fi. 

I'lataiiiis  ciimifolia,  (ioepp.,  Seboss.  I'l.,  1)1.  xii,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  comparatively  large,  deeply  trilobate,  narrowed  to  a  long  petiole;  lobes  sbarply  acuniiuato, 

tbe  middle  twice  as  long  as  tbe  lateral  occs;   borders  dentate.     Fruits  small;  nutli  ts  obovate;    wings 

oblong,  obtuse. 

The  characters   oi    this    leaf,  the   onK'  one  sat isiiictoiiK'  iiri'srived  from 
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many  spcciiiKMis  observed  at  I  lie  same  locality,  are  somewhat  different  from 
tliose  which  have  been  referred  to  this  species  I)y  European  authors,  and  of" 
which  numerous  specimens  have  been  figured;  for  it  is  one  of  the  species 
the  most  commonly  found  in  the  Middle  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  It  differs  especially  by  the  more  acuminate  and  more  oblique 
lateral  lobes,  and  by  the  more  equal  and  shorter  teeth.  There  are,  however, 
corresponding  forms  for  tiie  length  and  obliquity  of  the  lobes  represented  in 
Heer  for  examjile  (loc.  cit.,  pi.  cxii,  tigs.  C,  7),  this  last,  a  leaf  with  borders 
equally  and  short  dentate,  as  they  are  seen  iu  tig.  2  of  our  plate.  A.  tri- 
lobatum-produduvi  in  pl.cxiv,  fig.  8,  and  pi.  cxv,  figs.  8,  11,  of  the  same  author, 
has  the  leaves  with  the  narrowed  base  and  the  prolonged  middle  lobe,  the 
borders,  however,  more  deeply  and  irregularly  dentate;  and  Ludwig  also 
(Joe.  cit.,  pi.  1,  fig.  3)  represents  a  leaf  of  an  analogous  form,  l)ut  which  lias  at 
its  base  two  lateral  veins,  wanting  in  that  of  our  fig.  2,  which  is  exactly  three- 
nerved,  like  most  of  those  referred  by  Heer  to  this  variety.  I  am,  therefore, 
disposed  to  consider  the  specimen  from  Carbon  as  referable  to  the  same 
species.  I  have,  moreover,  seen  fragments  with  a  more  definite  denticulation, 
and  all  were  found  at  the  same  locality.  The  seeds  also  (fig.  2(/)  are  differ 
ent,  especially  by  the  small  size  of  the  wings,  directed  straight  upward,  and 
of  the  nutlet,  rather  truncate  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  wings,  from  those 
which  have  been  referred  to  this  species  by  European  authors.  Tlic  otdy 
fruit  of  Acer,  however,  corresponding  in  characters  with  those  which  are 
figured  upon  our  plate,  is  that  in  Heer  {loc.  cit.,  fig.  16/>),  the  upper  one  of 
the  same  size  as  ours,  the  wing  scarcely  more  inclined,  and  the  lower  one 
larger,  but  both  considered  by  the  celebrated  author  as  fruits  of  A.  trdohatvm. 
Further  researches  at  Carbon,  where  the  fragments  of  leaves  oi  Acer  are  not 
rare,  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  specimens  more  definite  in  characters  as 
evidence  of  their  specific  relations. 
Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming. 

Acer    tc  q  u  I  d  c  n  t  a  t  II  Ml ,    Lesqx.  (ined .}. 

PlatoXLVIII,  Figs.  1,,-!. 

Leaves  small,  trilobate,  and  palocately  three-nervdl  ;  liitcral  iDben  Bbort,  oblique,  acute;  borders 
equally  distantly  denticulate. 

Some  well-preserved  leaves  have  been  described  under  this  name  in  the 
Fh)ra  of  the  Gohl  Gravels  of  C.alifi)rnin,  which  is  not  yet  published,  and  I 
consider  these  figured  here  as  referable  to  the  same  species.     These  leaves 
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are  snmll,  the  largest  seen  measuring  eight  centimeters  between  the  points 
of  tlie  lateral  lobes,  and  the  same  (Vom  the  top  of  the  long  slender  petiole 
to  the  point  of  the  middle.     Their  consistence,  though  somewhat  thick,  is 
not  coriaceous;  they  arc  generally  rounded  or  truncate  to  the  petiole,  and 
marked   all    around    the    borders   by    short  equal    teeth,    generally   turning 
upward;  the  lateral  lobes  are  short,  acute,  or  with  a  short  acumen,  all  diverg- 
ing 30°  to  40°  from   the   midrib,  and  half  as   long  as  the   middle.     The 
reUition  of  these  leaves  is  with  Acer  vUifolium,  Al.  ]3r.,  a  very  rare  species 
of  Oeningen,  not  yet  satisfactorily  known  and  characterized.      Comparable 
also  with  those  figured   as  A.  trilobatum  by  Ludwig  {loc.  clt,  pi.  lii,  figs. 
4-6),  they  differ  essentially  by  shorter,  broader  lol)es.     From  the  species 
as  represented  by  California  specimens,  this  one  difibrs  also  somewhat  l)y 
the  less  distant,  smaller,  less  acute  teeth,  and  thns  seems  a  transitional  form 
between    the    Pliocene    species    and   the   European   Miocene  A.  tnlohatum. 
Fig.  3  of  our  plate  is  merely  a  longer,  more  tapering,  middle  lobe.     It  was 
found  with  a  third  incomplete  fragment  of  another  leaf,  like  fig.  1,  at  the 
same  locality  of  the  Green  River  group,  a  formation  intermediate  between 
the  Carbon  Miocene  and  the  Gold  Gravel  Pliocene. 

Habitat. Near  the  confluence  of  White  and  Green  Rivers,  Utah,  with 

Planera   hngifolia,   Sapindus  Dentoni,  Mtjrica  acuminata,  etc.  {Prof.    Wm. 

Denton). 

SAPINDACEJ^l. 

SAPINDUS,  Linn. 
The  genus  has  in  the  present  flora  few  species,  most  of  them  distributed 
over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe.     One  species  still  inhabits  the  Southern 
United  States.     The  geological  records  refer  the  origin  of  the  genus  to  an 
older  period  than  that  ^i  Acer;  at  least,  one  of  our  species  is  described  from 
the  Eocene  of  Golden  and  Black  Buttcs.     It  is  there  extremely  rare.    From 
Carbon  group,  we  have  one  also.     It  is  abundantly  represented  in  the  Green 
River  group,  not  only  by  comparatively  numerous  I'orms,  but  by  a  jn-olu- 
sion  of  specimens.     Prof.  Newberry  has  described  two  species  of  Sapindus 
from  the  Miocene  of  Fort  Union  and  of  the  Yellowstone  Eignitic.     In  Europe, 
twenty -one  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  all  Miocene,  except  a  very  rare 
one  described  by  Saporta  from  the  Armissan.     Its  absence  from  the  Pliocene 
of  California  may  explain   its  nearly  total  disappearance   from   the   present 
flora  of  North  America. 
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S:ipiEi(ic]s    catidalns,   Lesq:s. 

Plato  XLVIII,  Fig.  C. 

Sapindiis  cniidalus,  Le.srix.,  Annual  Report,  H7'3,  pp.  oHO,  ot)?. 

Le.nllets  souiewh.at  thick  ami  membrauacoous,  Kes.sile,  very  entire,  iueipiilateral,  ronnded  to  Ibo 
base,  oval-oblons,  abinptly  narrowed  into  a  loaj;,  sli.arply  pointed  acumen. 

The  lent"  i.s  coinpaiafivclv  large,  eleven  ceiifiineters  long,  tour  and  a 
half  cenluneters  broad,  one  of  the  .sides  measuring  two  centimeters;  for, 
like  all  our  fo.^sil  species,  it  is  inequilateral,  entire,  and  with  a  |)innate,  camp- 
todromc  nenafion.  By  its  form  and  nervation,  it  resembles  S.  faldfoUus,  M. 
Br.  in  Heer,  Fl.  Tert  Helv.,  p.  Gl.  pi.  c\ix,  the  areolation  being  of  the  same 
chaiaeter  as  in  iig  1  h.  But  the  leaflet  was  evidently  sessile,  like  those  of 
8.  demifolius  of  the  .same  work  (pi.  c.\x),  and  it  differs  from  l^oth  l)y  its 
scarcely  falcate  outline,  its  broader  size,  and  its  long,  narrow  acumen. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  and  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

Sapiiitius    sicllarisefoliiis,   sp.  uov. 
Plato  XLIX,  Fig.  1. 
Sapindua  arigiwtifoliiin,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  lSi3,  p.  415. 

Leaves  small,  linear,  imparl  pinnate;  leaflets  mostly  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  in 
narrowing  to  a  .se.s.sile  base  ;  nervation  ob,solete. 

The  branch  (fig.  1)  seems  to  represent  a  fascicle  of  leaves  not  yet  fully 
developed.  Its  connection  with  the  leaflet  (fig.  2)  upon  the  same  specimen, 
and  also  the  size  of  that  of  fig.  3,  which  is  intermediate,  seemed  to  autiior- 
ize  the  reference  of  the  branches  and  leaflet  to  the  same  species.  I  have, 
hovyever,  received  lately,  from  a  ditferent  locality,  a  specimen  wliich  contra- 
dicts this  reference.  It  represents  one  branch  l)earing  leaflets,  and  some 
detached  ones  of  the  same  characters  and  size  as  those  of  fig.  1.  The  branch 
is  fidly  developed;  the  rachis,  flattened  by  compression,  somewhat  broader; 
the  leaflets  are  sessile,  in  odd  number,  and  no  remains  of  the  following  species 
are  mixed  wifli  tliem.  Tiie  characters  are  moreover  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  S.  angustifoHus ;  tiie  leaflets,  sessile, 'without  ])rolongation  of  the 
narrowed  base,  are  tliiii,  nearly  equilateral,  and  llieretore  I  now  consider  tiiis 
union  of  \\\v,  leaflets  of  two  species  closely  allie<l  in  characters  as  casual.  Tiie 
leaflets  of  this  species  are  largest  nearer  their  base,  and  more  abrn])tly  rounded 
t(»  the  point  of  attachment;  the  point  is  more  acute  and  less  prolonged. 

IIaijitat. — Near  Florissant,  South  Park,  Colorado  {Prof.  E.  I).  Co}>e). 
Near  Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado  {Prof.  W.  A.  Brownell). 
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SapiiKlM^^    aiiKiistBfoliHS,    Lesqx 
Plate  XLIX,  Figs.  •.>-?. 
Sainndus  fljiSHSfi/o/iiis,  Losqs.,  Anunal  Keport,  1«3,  p.  4ir.. 

Leaves  iinpari-pinnate;  leaflets  slightly  nuu.braDaceous,  lauceolal.,  acuminate,  very  entire,  ses- 
sile or  attacbeil  to  tbe  raeliis  by  a  uarrowcU,  winged  base. 

The  species  is  repre^^eiilcl  in  iiuuiorou.^  spcoimcus  by  leaflets  varying  in 
size  from  two  and  a  half  1(.  nine  (■.•ntiinclers  long,  lanceolate  or  linear-lance- 
olate, graclnally  acuminate,  inequilateral,  but  not  falcate,  sometimes  merely 
slightly  eurvea  at  the  point,  enlarged  in  the  upper  side,  and  narrowed  to  a 
ses'lile  base,  which  is  generally  prolonged  into  a  short,  winged  petiole.  The 
rachis  is  ilat,  not  winged.  The  nervation  and  areolation  are  of  the  same  type 
as  figured  by  Heer  for  S.  falcifoUvs  (Fl.  Tert.  Ilelv.,  iii,  pi.  cxix,  fig.  1  h),  a 
species  to  which  this  one  is  closely  allied,  especially  ditlbring  by  the  smaller 

size  of  its  sessile  leaves. 

Habitat— Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope).   Middle  Park, 

near  Florissant,  Colorado  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

S  a  p  ■  II  d  11  s    c  o  I-  i !»  c  o  11  s ,    Lesqx. 

Plate  XLIX,  Figs.  1'2-14. 
Sapindua  coriaceua,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  415. 

Leaflets  bar.l,  coriaeeous,  oblong-lanceolate,  very  entire,  more  or  less  flistinetly  ineqnilateral, 
short-petioled;  borders  reflexed ;  middle  nerve  thick;  lateral  veins  scarcely  d.scern.ble;  surtaeo 
polished. 

These  fragments  of  leaflets  have  about  the  same  form  as  those  of  the 
former  species,  but  are  easily  identifie.l  by  their  hard,  leathery  texture,  and 
the  distinct,  though  short  petiole.  They  are  generally  larger,  and  appear 
gradually  narrowed  to  a  short  acumen.  All  the  specimens  are  brokt-n,  and 
none  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  leaflet.  The  rachis  also  has  not  been 
observed.  The  lateral  veins  arc  scarcely  discernible  through  the  texture  of 
Ihc  leaves.     All  that  could  l)e  seen  of  them  is  figured. 

Habitat.— Elko  Station,  Nevada  {Prof.  E.  V.  Cope),  in  connection  with 
Planera  longifolia,  Sequoia  angustifolia,  Taxodium  duhium,  etc. 

Sapiiidus    Dcntoiii,   Lesqx. 
Plate  LXIV,  Figs.  2-4. 

Sapindus  Dentoni,  Lesqx.,  Annuiil  Report,  1874,  p.  ;U.''>. 

Leaflets  with  entire  or  slightly  nndnlate  borders,  lanceolate,  gradnally  tapering  to  a  long  acnn.en 
ronnded  to  the  base  and  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole;  lateral  nerves  elo.e,  parallel,  neatly  straight  to 
the  bordeis,  where  they  abruptly  curve. 

By  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  leaflets,  this  species  is  related  lo  <S. 
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migusiifolivs  described  above,  and  still  more,  on  actuiint  oT  the  petiole,  to  S. 

falcifoUus,  Heer  (Joe.  cit.),  greatly  differing  from  both  Uy  its  elose,  numerous, 

straight  lateral  nerves,  which  curve  so  ahruptlv  near  the  borders,  and  follow 

them  so  closely,  that  they  seem  as  entering  them.     The  borders  of  the  leaflets 

are,  however,  more  or  less  reflexed,  and,  when  flattened,  the  successive  bows 

of  the  veins  are  distinctly  seen.     The  areolation  is  the  same  as  in  S  falci- 

folius.     The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  somewhat  more  consistent  than  in  S. 

angustifolhis,  but  not  coriaceous. 

Habitat. — Upper  Green  Kiver  group,  near  the  mouth  ol' White  River, 

Utah  {Prof.  W.  Denton). 

^inpiiadus    o  b  I  ii  si  f  ol  i  ii  s,  Lesqx. 

Plate  XLIX,  Figs.  8-11. 

Sapindus  obtusi/oUiis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  419. 

Leaves  impari-pinnate ;  rachis  flat,  not  winged  ;  leaflets  sessile,  ovate,  obtnse  or  obtusely  pointed, 
narrowed  in  a  curve  to  tbe  base,  very  entire  ;  lateral  veins  inequidistant,  curving  in  traversing  (ho 
laminas;  nervilles  in  right  angle,  distinct. 

The  leaflets  are  extremely  variable  in  size;  from  one  and  a  half  to 
nine,  even  ten,  centimeters  long;  for  1  have  fragments  indicating  fully  this 
size,  being  generally  hall"  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  This  indicates  a 
large  number  of  leaflets  for  the  leaves.  The  leaflets  are  about  exactly 
ovate,  more  or  less  obtuse,  and  also  enlarged  in  the  upper  part  in  diverse 
proportion,  some  of  them  being  nearly  equilateral.  The  consistence  is  sub- 
coriaceous,  the  surface  smooth,  undulate,  sometimes  polished.  The  lateral 
veins,  on  a  broad  angle  of  divergence  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders,  follow 
them  at  a  short  distance  in  simple  series  of  bows,  casually  displaced  by  the 
interposition  of  tertiary,  shorter  veins,  anastomosing  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
lateral  nerves.  The  nervilles,  in  right  angle  to  the  nerves,  are  generally  dis- 
tinct, but  the  areolation  is  always  obsolete.  This  species  has  a|)parently  a 
distant  relation  to  S.  membranaceus,  Newby.  (Ext.  Fl.,  p.  52),  but  none 
whatever  to  any  of  the  European  fossil  congeners. 

Habitat. — Eight  miles  southeast  of  Green  River  Station,  Wyoming, 
in  connection  with  thin  beds  of  coal  referable  to  the  Washakie  or  Car- 
bon group.  A  l)ed  of  shale  is  at  tiiis  locality  filled  with  leaflets  of  this 
species  mixed  with  fragments  of  leaves  and  branches  of  Musophyllum.  I 
could  find  there  no  other  species.  Mr.  Wm.  Cleburn,  who  visited  later  the 
same  locality,  has,  among  numerous  specimens  of  tiiese  two  species,  one 
fragment  of  Carpinus  grandi^. 
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FRANGUL.VCEiE. 
STAPHYLEACEJ^. 

STAPHYLEA,  Linn. 

On  this  genus,  Uic  Floiu  ul' Calilbrnia  remarks  lliat  its  live  living  species 
are  native  of  as  many  regions  in  tiie  nortliern  temperate  zone,  viz:  Europe, 
the  Himalayas,  Japan,  California,  and  the  Atlantic  States.  De  Candolle,  in 
the  Prodromus,  refers  one  species  (o  Peru.  Kone  have  been  recognized  in 
the  European  Tertiary. 

S  t  a  p  li  >'  I  c  a    :i  c  ii  in  i  ii  a  I  :i ,   Le.sqx. 
riato  XLVIII,  Figs.  4,  5. 

Siajthylea  acuminata,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  l-'TH,  p.  4iri. 

Leaves  trifoliate  from  the  enlarged  top  of  an  elongated  common  pedicel;  leaflets  ovate,  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short  petiohilo,  serrulate;  terminal  leaflet  longer-acuminate, 
and  longer-petioled ;  nervation  pinnate  and  caniptodrome. 

The  species  is  remarkably  similar,  considering  the  leaves  at  least,  to  the 
North  American  S.  trifoliata,  Linn.;  the  leaflets  being  merely  comparatively 
narrower  and  longer,  and  the  middle  one  shorter-petiolulate.  The  nervation 
is  of  the  same  character;  the  lateral  veins,  more  distant  in  the  upper  part, 
curve  in  passing  toward  the  borders  in  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  follow- 
ing them  in  successive  bows,  with  nervilles  entering  the  teeth;  the  areolation, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  recognized  in  fig.  5,  is  formed  by  the  irregular  divisions  of 
nervilles  at  right  angle.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
leaflets,  the  middle  one  eight  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  the  lateral  ones 
eight,  with  an  average  width,  for  both,  of  three  and  a  half  to  four  centi- 
meters. The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  apparently  membranaceous,  somewhat 
thicker  or  more  rigid  than  in  the  living  species.  Tlie  teeth  of  the  borders 
are  about  of  the  same  size,  though  they  do  not  appear  so  directly  curved 
inside.  I  have  received  from  South  Park,  near  Castello's  Ranch,  a  speci- 
men which  seems  to  represent  the  same  species,  with  the  three  leaflets  folded, 
the  two  sides  upon  another  along  the  midrib.  They  are  slightly  longer,  and 
the  border  denticulation  is  scarcely  marked.  The  secondary  nerves  only  are 
somewhat  distinct,  and,  from  this  imperfect  state  of  preservation,  the  identifi- 
cation is  not  reliable. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayikn).  Castello's  Ranch, 
Colorado,  in  a  more  obsolete  specimen  {Prof.  W.  A.  Brownelt). 
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CEL  A  STEELE. 

CELASTRUS,  Linn. 

A  largo  niiinljcr  of  species  of  this  genus,  more  (luiii  sixty,  arc  descrilted 
in  the  present  flora.  Half  of  tlieni  are  credited  to  Africa,  esj^ecially  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  India  and  China,  with  Japan,  have  fifleen  species,  and 
North  America  one.  A  few  inhaljit  Peru  and  Sonth  America.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  Europe,  where  the  genus  is  not  represented  by  any  species  at  our 
time,  the  Tertiary  flora  has  such  a  large  number  of  Celastrus,  fitly-four  si)ecies, 
mostly  distril)ute(l  in  the  Lower  Miocene  (Armissaii,  Ligurian,  etc.).  Besides 
these,  tbnr  species  of  Celastrinites,  a  genus  established  I)y  Saportn,  are  described 
from  Sezanne,  and  three  as  Celastrophyllum^  from  Bilin,  by  d'Ettingshausen. 
Leaves  referable  to  these  divisions  are,  per  contra,  extremely  rare  in  our 
Tertiary.  From  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Dakota  group,  I  have  described,  as 
Celuslrophijllum  ensifollum  (Cret.  FL,  p.  108,  i)l.  xxi,  figs.  2,  3),  leaves  whicli, 
in  the  opinion  of  European  authors,  of  Count  Saporta  especially,  are  referable 
to  the  order  of  the  CelastrecE,  and  related  indeed  to  a  Celastro^'lnjlluni  recog- 
nized in  the  Cretaceous  of  Niedershoena  l)y  d'Ettingshausen.  And,  until 
now,  from  the  American  Tertiary  Lignitic,  we  have  only  two  kinds  of  leaves 
apparently  referable  to  this  order,  both  described  here  as  Celastrinites.  This 
case,  with  some  others  recorded  already,  shows  the  great  difference  in  the 
flora  of  the  North  American  Tertiary  compared  with  that  of  Europe.  In  the 
groups  of  plants  predominant  in  our  present  flora,  the  analogy  of  distribution 
at  the  Tertiary  epoch  upon  both  continents  is  sometimes  remarkable.  In 
those  which  are  now  exotic,  especially  the  Austro-Indiau,  African,  and 
Australian  types,  the  diiferences  are  wonderful  indeed. 

Celastrinites    itrtocarpidioides,  Lesax. 
Plate  XXXV,  Fig.  3. 
Jrlocarpidium  olmedue/oliumf,  (Ung.)  Lesqx.,  Aunnnl  Report,  1873,  p.  400. 

Leaf  ovate-elliptical,  apparently  obtuse,  cuncate  to  tbe  petiole,  borders  irregnlarly  distiuctly  cre- 
uate;  secondary  nerves  inequidistant,  opou,  mostly  simple,  curving  nt  a  distance  from  the  borders. 

This  leaf  appears  rather  thin,  has  its  surface  crumi)lcd,  and  the  nerva- 
tion somewhat  indistinct.  It  is  comparatively  small,  seven  centimeters  long 
and  f()ur  wide,  and  apparently  ol)tusely  pointed  (point  broken);  the  base 
is  cuneiform  to  a  short  petiole,  also  destroyed  in  part;  the  border  cut  in 
irregular,  obtuse  or  pointed  teeth,  and  the  nervation  camptodrome,  the  sec- 
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ondary  nerves  rurviii<if  at  a  distance  from  the  borders,  and  fi)riniii'r  a  doulih; 
S(M-ics  of"  hows  by  anastomosis  of  the  nervilles.  Tiie  characters  of  the  nerva- 
tion are  (he  same  as  in  Celastrus  cassinrfoUus,  Ung.,  figured  by  Ileer  (Fl. 
Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  pi.  c.wi,  tigs.  24-2G),  but  our  leaf  is  twice  as  hirge  as  those 
represented  by  tlie  jMiropean  authors.  I  liave  l)eeM  a  long  time  in  doubt, 
and  am  still  uncertain,  of  the  true  rclalion  of  this.and  the  Ibllowing  species. 
Habitat. — Golden,  Coh)ra(h)  {Iter.  A.  Lnkcs). 

C e  i  as  t  r  i  II  i  t  c  s    I  n;  v  i  g  a  t  ii s ,  sp.  tov. 

I'lalc.  XVII,  Vv^n.  l(i,  l(i  a. 
ifyrim  amhiyun,  Lcsqx.,  Aniiiuil  KcpDrt,  1871,  j).  'J'J7. 

Loaves  bard,  subcoriaceous,  with  a  smooth  or  polislieil  Huifaco,  apparently  lon<;,  linear  or  olilonn,. 
with  horders  distantly  (lenticnlato;  secondary  nerven  in  ri^ht  angle,  braucliin;;  from  the  middle,  each 
with  one  or  two  intermediate!,  parallel,  tertiary  vein-*. 

Nothing  has  been  seen  in  relation  to  this  species  but  the  fragnniiifs 
figured,  which  represent  the  lower  part  of  somewhat  large  k-aves.  They 
greatly  resemble  part  of  leaves  ot"  Banksia  and  Dnjandroidcs,  mostly  now 
considered  as  Myrica,  like  D.  BanksmfoUa,  Ung.,  D.  /fevigata,  Sap.,  I),  ligni- 
tum,  etc.,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  figures  representing  these  species 
in  Ilcer  (Fi.  Tert.  Helv.,  ii,  pi.  xeix,  figs.  4-16).  The  character  of  nervation 
presents  a  notable  difference;  for,  in  this  American  form,  the  secondary  veins 
do  not  pass  on  to  near  the  borders  but  anastomose  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina 
l)y  nervilles  joining  them  to  ijranchlets,  either  of  the  tertiary  or  of  the  upper 
secondary  lusrves,  and,  l)y  their  subdivisions,  they  form  along  the  borders  a 
double  or  triple  range  of  festoons.  This  character  indicates  their  relation 
to  Ihc  CelastrecB,  and  is  marked  indeed  in  some  of  the  species  of  Celastrin'Ues 
described  by  Saporta  in  the  Sezanne  Mora,  especially  in  C.  legitimus  and  C. 
■i;e«?//osM.v,  as  represented  in  pi.  xv,  figs.  II,  12,  and  13.  I  followed  tlie  opinion 
of  this  celebrated  paleontologist  in  referring  these  fragments,  like  the  former, 
to  lliis  genus. 

Hauitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  top  of  the  hills,  l>etween 
Fort  Ellis  and  Bottler's  Ranch,  Montana  {Dr.  F.  V.  llayikn). 

I L  I  C  E  M. 

ILEX,  Linn. 

In  the  records  of  the  plants  of  the  present  epoch,  we  liiid  aliont  twenty- 
five  species  of  Ilex  satisfactoiily  (leserii)ed,   mostly    referred    to  North   and 
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South  America,  and  ii  few  to  Madeira  and  Asia.  Ten  species  belong  to 
the  United  States;  none  to  California,  however.  The  ancient  history  of  the 
genus  is  followed  in  Europe  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Gypses  of 
Aix,  through  the  Armissan,  to  the  Miocene  and  the  Pliocene,  where,  in  the 
small  group  of  plants  of  Maximicux.  we  find  one  species  which  the  authors 
compare  to  /.  Bakarica,  Desf.,  and  /.  Cnnariensis,  Poir.  One  species  only  has 
been  left  in  the  flora  of  Europe.  As  yet,  the  few  fossil  species  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  Western  Tertiary  of  Colorado  are  from  specimens  of  the 
Green  River  group  and  of  the  Parks,  considered  as  Upper  Miocene. 

Ilex   V  y  o  tn  i  Ii  g  I  ft  11  a ,   sp.  nov. 

Plate  L,  Fig.  1. 

Leaf  oblong,  uairowed  to  .lu  obi  use  poiut;  midrib  tbick;  lateral  nerves  lew,  distant,  canipto- 
drome ;  borders  undulate-crenate. 

The  fragment  representing  this  species  is  incomplete,  the  lower  part  of 
the  leaf  being  destroyed.  It  seems  cuneate  to  the  base.  The  borders  are 
regularly  undulate  or  subcrenate;  the  lower  secondary  nerves,  on  one  side  at 
least,  are  more  acutely  diverging  from  the  midrib,  ascend  higher,  and  anasto- 
mose near  the  borders  with  branches  of  the  upper  veins.  This  nervation  is 
analogous  to  that  of  /.  Ahichi,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  p.  73,  pi.  cxxii,  fig.  21), 
vvliich  has  the  leaves  sparingly  crenulate  like  ours,  but  ol' a  different,  broader, 
and  rather  broadly  oval  shape.     The  substance  of  tliis  leaf  is  subcoriaceous. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Ilex!    af  f  i  n  iH,  Lesqz. 

PlateL,  Figs.  2,3. 

U(X  affinis,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  8. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong-ovato,  broadly  cuneate  to  tbe  base,  borders  irregularly  distantly  den- 
tate ;  nervation  subcainptodrome. 

These  leaves,  inequilateral  at  the  base,  seem  like  pinnules  of  a  com- 
pound leaf  The  midrib  is  thick,  the  secondary  veins  numerous,  parallel, 
inequidistant,  and,  at  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  either  enter  the  point  of 
the  teeth,  and,  by  thin  branches,  follow  the  borders  in  festoons,  or  are  truly 
camptodromc,  with  nervilles  passing  up  from  the  back  of  the  curves  into  the 
teeth.  Tliis  nervation  is  not  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  leaves  of  the 
dentate  section  of  I/ex;  it  is  rather  analogous  t(j  that  of  some  Oak  leaves. 
The  coriaceous  substance  of  the  leaves  prevents  a  reference  to  Qncrcus.     I 
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find  iiioreovor,  in  soruo  fossil  species  oi  Ilex,  I.  ^(enophjUa,  Ung.,  /.  Berberidi- 
folia,  Ilecr,  a  related  lyjje  of  nervation  to  that  of  these  leaves,  as  figured  in 
Fl.  Tert.  llelv.,  iii,  j)l.  exxii,  fig.  7,  for  the  first  species,  and  figs.  13  and  1-i 
for  tlie  second. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  Wvoming;  with  tiic  roriucr  (£>/-.  F.  Y.llmjdeii). 

Ilex   s  II  b  <l  c  II  t  i  c  u  I  a  I  a  ,  Lesqx 

Plate  L,  Kiss.  r.,G,  6rt,  tifc. 

Ilex  milxlciiticulata,  LeHqx.,  Auuual  Report,  1873,  p.  41G. 

Leaves  small,  coriaceous,  narrowly  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate ;  borders  denticulate  from  above 
the  narrowed  base;  lateral  nerves  distant,  curving  upward,  and  parallel  to  the  borders. 

The  name  of  this  species  refers  to  its  close  affinity  to  Heer's  Ldenticulata 
rather  than  to  the  divisions  of  the  borders,  which  are  more  marked  than  in 
the  European  form.  The  leaf  of  fig.  5  is  larger,  lanceolate,  broader,  and  less 
attenuated  at  the  base  than  that  of  fig.  G.  Its  lateral  veins  pass  nearer  to  the 
borders  in  their  curves,  but  they  ascend  quite  as  high,  and  join  the  upper 
veins  outside  of  the  middle.  The  details  of  nervation  of  this  leaf,  whose 
point  is  twisted  into  a  short,  ol)tuse  acumen,  are  obsolete.  It  has  the 
same  texture  as  that  of  fig.  6.  in  this  one,  the  lateral  nerves  curve  upward 
in  the  middle  of  the  areas,  nearly  parallel  to  the  borders,  forming,  by  anas- 
tomoses with  the  veins  above,  a  double  festoon  and  joined  to  the  teetli  outside 
by  small  branchlets.  In  /.  dcntkulata,  Ileer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  72,  pi. 
cxxii,  fig.  20),  the  lateral  veins  reach  closer  to  the  borders,  which  are 
denticulate  in  the  upper  part  only.  I  consider  the  fruit  in  fig.  G  a  (6  b, 
enlarged),  found  upon  tiie  same  specimen  as  fig.  6,  as  referable  to  this  species. 
It  represents  a  small,  crushed,  berry-like  drupe,  with  a  small,  ovate-pointed, 

hard  nutlet,  not  flattened  by  compression. 

Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  Colorado  {Dr.  A.  C.  Peak). 
Ilex   clissiiiiilis,sp.  uo7. 
Plato  L,  Figs.  7-9. 

Qiurmis  Ilicoideaf  (Heer),  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  291. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  variable  in  form  and  size,  linear-lanceolate,  cuneate  or  narrowed  to  the  petiole, 
either  regularly  sharply  dentate,  or  cut  along  the  borders  into  distant  hoiizoutal  short  teeth,  or  long 
spiniforni  divisions  ;  nervation  subcampfodrome. 

These  leaves  are  so  widely  different  in  their  characters,  especially  in  their 
form  and  size,  that  they  seem  indeed  referable  at  least  to  two  species.  They  are, 
however,  found,  the  only  remains  of  dicotyledonous,  upon  the  same  fragments 
of  shale,  and   have  exactly  the  same   color  and   consistence.     The   leaf  of 
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ilg.  7  is  soiDPwiiat  restored.  It  is.  upon  the  specimen,  split  in  two  along  the 
niidril),  and  the  nervation,  as  well  as  that  of"  lig.  9,  is  mostly  obsolete;  the 
point  of  the  veins  being  so  indistinct  that;  it;  is  not  possible  to  .see  if  they 
curve  under  the  teeth  or  enter  them.  The  nervation  ot'lig.  8  is  more  distinct, 
and  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  fig.  6  of  the  former  species.  The  shape 
of  tlie  fragmentary  leaf  of  fig.  9,  and  its  border  divisions,  are  comparable  to 
those  of  Quercus  Ilicoides,  Ileer  (Fl.  Tert.  lielv  ,  iii,  p  180,  \A:  cli,  fig.  25); 
by  the  flat,  apparently  cartilaginous,  border;  it  is  also  related  to  /.  dryan- 
drcefolia.,  Sap.  (Et.,  1,  2,  p.  89,  pi.  10,  fig.  8),  which,  like  lliis  species,  has 
smaller,  narrower,  linear  leaves,  either  with  shorter  teeth  or  with  large  ones, 
deeply  cut,  in  long  spiniform  divisions.  The  nervation  is,  however,  different. 
Habitat. — Sage  Creek,  Montana,  with  Sequoia  Ileerii;  this  one  repre- 
sented in  numerous  fragments  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

R  H  A  M  N  E  ^  . 

This  family  of  plants  does  not  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  present 
North  American  flora.  It  is  there  represented  b}'  a  few  .species  of  shrubs  of 
the  genera  Paliurus,  Zlzyphus,  Berdiemia,  Rhninnus,  Ceaiwthu» ;  the  three 
first  of  which  by  one  species  each,  Rliamnus  hy  three  in  the  Atlantic  and 
as  many  in  the  Pacific  slope,  and  Ceanothus  l)y  four  Eastern  and  eighteen 
Californian  species.  Two  other  genera,  Coluhrina  and  Gouatiia^  have  each 
one  species  in  Florida.  In  the  geological  times,  the  species  of  this  grouj) 
apjjear  in  comparatively  larger  numbers,  except,  however,  in  Ceanothus;  for 
European  authors  have  described  nine  IMiocene  species  of  Paliurus,  eight- 
een oi Zizyphus  of  the  same  period,  with  three;  Eocene  species.  Berdiemia 
has  three,  Rkamnus  thirty-four,  Miocene,  mostly  in  the  lower  divisions  of 
the  formation,  with  one  Eocene,  and  Ceanothus  only  one.  As  this  family  at 
the  present  epoch  is  generally  distributed  in  tropical  regions,  Zizyphus  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  Khamnus  in  South  America,  the  numerous  species  of  the 
Miocene  serve  as  records  of  the  climate.  From  the  Eocene  of  Mississippi, 
one  species  of  Ceanothus  and  one  of  Rharnnus  have  been  published  (Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  419,  420);  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  Dakota 
group  has  one  leaf  referred  to  Paliurus.  Those  descrilied  here  seem  to 
indicate  in  our  Tertiary  a  distribution  corresponding  to  thai  of  the  Rhamnece 
in  the  European  Miocene.  Besides  these,  one  Zizyplius  and  one  Ceanothus 
are  recognized  in  the  Pliocene  flora  of  California. 
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PALIURUS,  Tourn. 
P  a  I  ■  II  ■'  m  s    C  (>  I  <>  III  b  i ,    Heer. 

riiito  L,  Figs.  13-17. 

ruUunis  Culombi,  Uccr,  Arct.  Fl.,  i,  ]i.  1-"J,  pi.  xvii,  lis. '-><(;  six,  figs.  2-4 ;  ii,  p.  482,  pi.  1,  figs.  18,  19; 
Sl)itzb.  Mioc.  Fl.,  p.  07,  pi.  xiv,  lig.  11.— Lescix.,  Auuual  Report,  1871,  p.  288;  1872,  p.  'iS>i. 

Loaves  oval,  equally  narrowed  upward  to  au  obtuse  point  and  downward  to  a  very  short  petiole ; 
borders  mostly  entire,  Bometimes  with  one  or  two  obtuse  teelh  ;  lateral  nerves  in  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence,  curving  inside,  and  anastomosing  v\ith  secondary  nerves  or  their  branches  toward  the  point; 
nervation  cauiptodroine. 

These  leaves  arc  slightly  smaller  than  those  figured  by  Heer;  but,  other- 
wise, they  agree  in  all  their  characters;  even,  among  the  numerous  specimens 
from  Carbon,  some  fragments  represent  leaves  quite  as  large  as  those  from 
Greenland.     All  the  large  leaves  have  the  borders  entire;  the  small  ones  are 
sometimes  marked  by  one  or  two  obscure  or  obtuse  teeth,  a  character  indi- 
cated also  in  fig.  2  </ of  pi.  xvii  of  the  Arctic  Flora;  all  are  sessile,  or  nearly  so, 
bearing  only  sometimes  traces  of  a  very  short  petiole  (fig.  14  of  our  j)late). 
They  are  triple-nerved  from  the  base,  the  lateral   nerves  branching  outside, 
ascending  to  above  the  middle,  where  they  unite  by  branclilets  to  the  sec- 
ondary ones.     These,  generally  few,  three  or  four  pairs,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaves  curve  in  passing  to  the  borders,  which  they  closely  follow  parallel 
to  the  branches,  and  anastomosing  with  them  in  simple  festoons.     One  of  tiie 
specimens  to  the  leaf  represented  in  tlie  Arctic  Flora  (pi.  xxvii,  fig.  2d)  has, 
not  in   connection,  ])ut  in  the  direction  of  its  base,  a  fragment  of  a  slender, 
apparently  long,  petiole.    If  the  reference  of  this  fragment  to  rallurus  is  riglit, 
the  petiole  is  there  casually  out  of  place,  or  the  leaf  may  represent  the  species 
described  before  as  Fopulus  dccipiens   (p.  179,  pi.  xxiii,  figs.  7-11),  whose 
leaves  an;  so  very  similar   by  their  shape  and  nervation   that  I  considered 
them  at  first,  and  from  the  specimen  (fig.  7)  deprived  of  a  petiole,  as  repre- 
senting the   same  species  of   Paliurus.     This  confusion  is  tlie  more  easily 
made,  since  tlie  specimens  of  both  are  found  together,  especially  at  (Jarbon, 
where  they  are  abundant.     The  difierence  is  merely  in  the  larger  size  and  the 
.'^hape  of  the  leaves  of  P.  decipievx,  which,  generally  wider  in  the  middle,  bear 
a  thin  marginal  veinlet  from  under  the  primary  nerves,  a  character  seen  upon 
lig.  3,  pi.  xix,  of  the  Arctic  Flora.     The  first  description  of  this  Paliurus  (in 
Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  288)  was   made   from   leaves  of  these  two  different 
species.     By  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  nervation,  this  species  is  allied  to 
Ceanothus  thyrsijloru^,  Esch.,  of  California. 
18  r  ¥ 
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Habitat. — Washakie  group,  near  Creston,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Ilaydcti). 
Carbon,  Wyoming,  where  it  is  foiuul,  in  numerous  specimens,  in  the  shale 
under  the  main  coal,  with  Populus  arctica,  Ileer,  etc. 

Pali  II  r  us    Florissaiiti,   Lesqz. 

riate  L,  Fig.  18. 

ralitirna  Florissaiili,  Lesqx.,  AuQual  Report,  187;5,  p.  416. 

Leaf  small,  lanceolate,  slightly  crennlate,  three-nerved  from  above  the  base;  secouJary  nerves, 
four  or  five  pairs,  parallel,  the  lower  distant  from  the  primary  ones. 

Tiiis  leaf,  of  which  the  point  is  l)roken,  is  very  small,  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  broad,  of  a  hard,  not  coriaceous  substance, 
enlarged  and  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short  petiole,  and  gradually  narrowed 
upward.  The  nervation  is  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  former  species ;  the 
lower  nerves,  however,  joining  the  midrib  a  little  above  tlie  border  base, 
ascending  in  a  curve  and  in  a  more  open  angle  of  divergence  to  below  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  secondary  veins,  which 
curve  in  a  series  of  equal  single  bows  quite  near  the  borders.  This  nerva- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  Paliuruii  acitleatus,  Lam.,  of  Europe. 

Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  South  Park,  Colorado  {Prof.  E.  D.  Copi'). 

Pa  Hums    z  izyphoidcs,    Lesqz. 

Plate  LI,  Figs.  1-6. 

Paliurut  ziz!/j}hoides,  Lesqx.,  Annnal  Report,  187-2,  pp.  384,  397. — Schp.,  Fal.  Veget.,  iii,  p.  Cll. 

Loaves  Bubcoriaceons,  entire,  ovaJ,  obtusely  pointed,  cnnoate,  rounded  or  trnncate  to  a  thick 
petiole,  palraately  five-nerved  from  the  inflated  base  of  the  midrib;  primary  nerves  branching,  campto- 
drome,  Ike  their  divisions. 

These  leaves,  very  variable  in  size,  from  two  to  seven  centimeters  both 
ways,  and  nearly  round,  are  also  sometimes  oval,  narrowed  in  an  equal  degree 
toward  the  point  and  to  the  petiole.  The  peculiar  nervation  seems  to  refer 
them  to  the  same  species.  The  straight,  somewhat  thick  midrib  is  abruptly 
inflated  above  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  the  two  or  three  pairs  of  primary 
nerves  are  successively  attached  to  it,  the  inner  ones  at  the  top  of  the  inflated 
part,  the  others  lower.  The  lower  lateral  ones,  either  simple  or  branching, 
ascend  to  near  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  the  internal  higher  up,  sometimes 
to  near  the  point,  anastomosing  upward  in  bows,  with  the  secondary  nerves 
placed,  as  in  the  former  species,  at  a  distance  from  the  base.  I  do  not  find 
any  affinity  of  this  species  with  any  of  those  known  from  the  European  Ter- 
tiary; the  nervation  is  comparable  to  that  of  Zizyj^hus  jilafijjihylla  of  Brazil. 

Habitat. — Erie,  near  Golden,  Colorado ;  a  single  small  leaf  Black 
Buttes,  Wvoming.  where  it  is  not  verv  rare. 
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ZIZYPHUS,  Mill. 
Z  i  7,  }'  p  li  II  s   a  I  s  I  o  r  t  u  s ,  Lesqz. 

I'late  LI,  Figs.  7-'.). 

Zhijphiia  distortus,  Lcsqx.,  Aunu.al  Report,  1873,  p.  401. 

Leaves  mciubr.inaceous,  very  entire,  rounded  or  truncate  to  tlio  petiole,  paliiiatcly  fivc-nervcd 
from  the  base;  midrib  thick;  lower  lateral  veins  simple,  following  the  borders,  the  inner  ones  stronger, 
branching,  curving  iuward  and  ascending  higher  up  toward  the  point;  nervation  cauiptodrome. 

The  leaves  vary  in  size  from  four  io  seven  centimeters  broad,  and  some- 
what longer,  the  upper  jiart  being  broken  in  all  the  specimens  obtained. 
The  nervation  is  tliat  of  the  leaves  of  this  genus,  represented  with  Ijorders 
entire,  like  Z. protoleus,  Ileer,  etc.;  though,  in  most  of  the  fu.ssil  species  de- 
scribed, it  is  generally  simply  three-palmate.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  slightly 
inequilateral,  and  the  nervilles  very  close,  numerous,  and  simple,  at  right 
an<de  to  the  nerves,  are  characters  which  relate  them  to  Zizyphits. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;   rarely  found,  and  always  in  fragments. 

Z  i  7.  }-  p  li  IB  s   M  e  c  k  i  i ,  Lesqx. 

Plate  LI,  Figs.  10-14. 

Zizyplius  Miekii,  Lesqs.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  388,  389. 

Leaves  snbcoriareous,  ovoid,  obtusely  acuminate  or  pointed,  rounded  to  the  petiole,  obtusely  cre- 
nate,  three-  or  live-nerved  from  the  base. 

The  leaves  differ  little  in  their  size  and  their  characters.  They  average 
five  centimeters  in  length  and  three  in  width;  the  borders  are  crenate  or 
crenulate  from  quite  near  the  base  to  near  the  obtuse  point,  which,  cither 
rounded  or  acuminate,  is  generally  entire;  the  lateral  outside  primary  nerves, 
not  always  present,  curve  along  tlie  borders,  and  ailastomose  below  the  middle 
of  the  leaves  with  branches  of  the  internal  ones;  these  ascend  higher  to  the 
point  or  to  near  the  point  of  the  leaves,  are  more  or  less  branched  like  the 
marginal  ones,  forming  with  their  branches  a  simple  series  of  bows  connected 
to  the  teeth  by  straight,  oblique  nervilles,  as  seen  in  figs.  11  and  12.  The 
fibrillar,  rarely  discernible,  are  at  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  somewhat  oblique 
to  the  lateral  nerves,  and  close,  mostly  simple.  This  species  is  allied  to  Z. 
ovatus,  Web.  (Pala?.ont.,  ii,  p.  203,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  12;  x.xiii,  fig.  1),  whose  leaves, 
however,  have  the  lateral  nerves  simple  and  more  distinctly  acrodcome.  It 
has  a  more  marked  relation  to  the  following  species,  of  which  it  looks  like  a 
dimiuutive  form,  and  is  comparable  also  by  the  shape  of  the  leaves  to  Greicia 
crenata  of  llecr. 
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Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming;  in  tl)C  cliiy-slialc,  Ixdli  ;il)()vc  and  below 
tlie  main  coal;  abundant.  Prof.  F.'B.  Meek  sent  specimens  also  from  the 
same  locality.  All  the  leaves  are  ('(|uilateral  at  the  base;  those  of  the  small 
size,  like  fig.  13,  are  more  frequent. 

'£  i  t.  y  p  ti  II  s    El  >■  p  c  r  l»  o  r  c  H  s ! ,   Heer. 

I'lalc  LI,  rig.  1.0. 

Zizifphus  hi/perboreiisf,  Ileer,  !'l.  Aict.,  i,  p.  l'J3,  pi.  xlix,  lig.  J;  ii,  p.  i&i,  pi.  1,  fig.  20.-Lcs()x.,  Annual 
Report,  1872,  p.  :W9. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  three-  or  live-nerved  ;  bonlers  umlulato-crenate. 

Though  the  form  of  the  leaves  is  like  that  of  lig.  20  of  lleer,  I  am  not 
certain  of  an  identity  with  the  Greenland  species,  which  has  the  primary 
nerves  rather  in  five  than  in  three,  and  the  outside  branches  less  numerous 
and  more  oblique.  The  fragments  figured  by  Prof  Ilcer  are  incomplete. 
He  remarks,  however  (p.  482,  he.  ci/.),  that  he  has  seen,  in  Mr.  Whymper's 
collection,  a  large  and  better  preserved  leaf,  elliptical,  acuminate,  and 
toothed.  All  the  varieties  of  shape  and  of  denticulation  are  marked  in 
the  former  species,  of  which,  as  just  said,  this  leaf  may  be  a  variety. 

Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming.  Other  fragments  as  large  as  this  show 
the  borders  more  distinctly  crenatc. 

Kizjpliiis    fibiillosiis,   Lesqz. 
Plate  LII,  Figs.  1-0 
CcaKOllus  fibriVosm,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  ;i81 ;  187:!,  p.  404.— Sclip.,  Pal.  Veg<=t.,iii,  p.  G12. 

Leaves  ratber  coriaceous,  very  entire,  ovate-acumiuate,  rouudeJ  or  cordate  to  tbe  base,  three-  to 
five-nerved;  inner  primarj'  nerves  subacrodrome. 

These  leaves,  by  their  multiplied  basilar  nervation,  are  rather  referable 
to  Zizyphus  than  to  Ceanothus;  for  the  primary  nerves  are  of  the  same  dis- 
tribution as  in  the  former  species,  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves  also  is  about 
tlie  same.  It  is,  however,  variable,  the  base  being  merely  rounded,  as  in  figs. 
1,  3,  4,  or  cordate,  as  in  fig.  2,  or  tapering  to  a  long  acumen,  as  in  fig.  G, 
which  shows  the  inner  lateral  nerves  aerodrome.  The  nervation  is  appar- 
ently trifid  fVom  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  leaves,  as  seen  in  fig.  3;  the 
lower  lateral  veins  being  there  merely  marginal,  joined  to  the  midrib  lower 
than  the  base  of  the  primary  ones,  and  these  being  divided  into  two  branches, 
of  which'the  inner  one  only  is  primary  (figs.  1,  3).  The  nervilles  are  very 
close,  distinct,  simple,  in  right  angle  to  the  niidril),  oblique  to  the  lateral 
nerves  and  their  branches.     No  trace  of  areolation  is  discernible. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  and  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  rare. 
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Z  9  z  }'  p  li  II  S    <■  ■  "  "  SI  III  o  III  o  i  «l  <*  s ,   Lesqx. 
riato  LII,  Figs.  7,8. 

Cranolhus  cinnamomoidea,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  289. 

Leaves  nipmliranaccons,  obloii',',  narrowly  cuneato  to  the  base,  obtusely  distantly  dentate  below 
the  middle  upward;  ni^rvation  tritid. 

Tlu;  relation  of  these  two  tVagiiieuts  of  leaves,  whose  upper  part  is  de- 
stroyed, is  with  Cemtothvs  zizyphoides,  Uiig.,as  descrilfcd  aiidlignred  l)y  IJeer 
(Fl.  Tert.  IIclv.,  iii,  p.  74,  pi.  e\.\ii,  fig.  25)  under  the  name  o^ Zhyphus  Ungeri. 
V,n\  they  differ  evidently  by  the  primary  lateral  vein.s,  which,  shorter,  ascend  to 
above  the  middle,  where  they  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  midrib.  In 
Unger's  species,  the  midrib  is  simple  and  the  lateral  nerves  aerodrome.  The 
details  of  nervation  are  quite  dislinctand  as  figured,  being  formed  by  subdivi- 
sions of  the  nervilles,  nearly  in  right  angle,  of  small  eciuilateral  or  <piadrate 
meshes.  The  borders  are  obtusely  toothed  rather  than  erenate;  the  teeth 
do  not  appear  to  be  entered  by  the  l)ranches,  but  only  by  nervilles. 

Habitat. — Green  River  Station,  "Wyoming,  above  the  fit-h-beds,  with 
Ampelopsls  tertiar'ia,  etc.  (/>/'.  F.  V.  Hafidrii). 

BEKCHEMIA,   Keck. 
It  o  ■■  c  It  o  III  i  n    lu  II 1 1  i  II  «  r  V  i  s ,    Al.  Br. 

Plate  LII,  Figs.  9, 10. 

Bcrchatiia  niNlliiierrh,  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  p.  77,  pi.  cxiii,  fig.s.  9-18.— Sisni.,  Pro«l.,  p.  1.');  Mater.,  p.  <;i, 
pi.  sxi.K,  fig.  8.— Sap.,  El,  iii,  p.  107,  pi.  xii,  figs.  2,  3.— Ett.,  Foss.  Vh  v.  Bit.,  iii,  p.  41,  pi. 
xlix,  lig.s.  15-17. 

Hhamuii.i  mitllinerri.i,  Al.  Br.,  in  Buckl.  Geol.,  p.  5K!. 

J^araiiwlMi  miillitierris,  Al.  Br.,  iu  Leonb.  and  Bronn,  Jabrb.,  1845,  p.  172.— Ung.,  Clilor.  Protog.,  p.  147, 
pi.  1,  lig.  4. 

Earwlnnldii  (i:iiiiiijeiinit,M.  Br.,  in  BrnclvUi.  Verz.,  p.  2:V2. 

Jierchemia  jMrtifolia,  Les(ix.,  Annual  Keport,  is(i9,  p.  liXJ;  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  15. 

Leaves  ovate-obtuse,  rounded  to  the  petiole;  border.s  very  entire;  lateral  nerves  numerous,  eloso, 
parallel,  slightly  curved,  subopposite,  simple,  camptodrcme;  nervilles  elose,  numerous,  distiiiet,  simi)le 
or  braneliing. 

I  remarked  in  the  last  memoir  quoted  above  that  the  iiume  given  to  the 
first  leaf  (fig.  9),  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  L«'conte  from  Raton  Pass,  was 
not  appropriate,  a.s  a  new  specimen  had  been  sent  from  the  Raton  Lignitic, 
with  a  leaf"  as  large  as  those  of  our  common  B.  voluhUis,  to  which  the  fo.ssil 
species  is  closely  related.  1  then  remarked  also  that  the  American  form 
merely  differed  from  that  of  tlie  European  Miocene,  as  represented  by  Heer 
(Joe.  cii.),  by  the  secondary  nerves  being  open  from  the  midrib,  while  they 
are  slightly  turned  downward  at  their  point  of  contact  in  the  figures  given 
by  this  author.     But  other  leaves,  represented  l)y  .Saporta,  d'P^ttingshausen, 
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and  some  of  tlic  authors  quoted  above,  represent  the  divergence  of  the 
secondary  nerves  quite  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  seen  upon  the  specimens 
of  the  Raton  Mountains,  and,  therefore,  no  diiierence  could  be  mentioned 
to  authorize  a  separation  of  species. 

Habitat. — Raton  Mountains,  near  Trinidad,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  J.  Lc- 
conte,  Dr.  F.  V.  Haijdcn).  By  error,  it  was  credited,  in  Annual  Report, 
1873,  p.  105,  to  Marshall's  Coal,  Colorado,  which  is  of  the  same  group. 

RHAMNUS,  Linn. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  both  in  the  flora  of  our  time 
and  in  that  of  the  geological  periods,  has  been  briefly  indicated  in  the  remarks 
on  the  family  of  the  lihamnea.  The  leaves  of  Ilhanmus  are  alternate,  either 
coriaceous  and  persistent,  or  membranaceous  and  deciduous,  ovate,  obovate, 
lanceolate,  oblong,  often  glabrous,  entire  or  witli  the  borders  more  or  less 
minutely  dentate.  The  nervation  is  pinnate,  the  lateral  nerves  mostly  simple, 
rarely  branching,  and  camptodrome  in  the  leaves,  whose  borders  are  entire, 
close,  j^arallel,  connected  with  numerous  distinct  nervilles  either  in  right 
angle,  or  more  generally  oblique  to  the  lateral  nerves.  Some  of  the  species 
described  in  this  generic  division  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  the  secondary  nerves 
being  very  close,  sometimes  branching  toward  the  borders.  They  may  be 
referable,  according  to  Scliimper,  to  some  Euphorbiacece,\\\\e  Bridella,  a  New 
Holland  genus,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  Saporta,  to  his  genus  Artocarpoides  of 
the  Morece.  In  this  uncertainty,  and  without  sufficient  means  of  comparison 
with  living  Australian  plants,  I  have  left  them  as  formerly  described  in  tiiis 
division.  Moreover,  I  find  in  species  of  ii/««w«?/."t,  especially  oi'  Ii/uimnidiuin 
of  Brazil,  characters  in  accordance  with  those  of  our  leaves. 

Rliamniis   alatcrnoides,  Heer. 

Plate  LII,  Figs.  11,11a. 

lihamnua  alulrriiohles,  neer,Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  7f*,  pi.  cxxiv,Cgs.  21,23.— Lesqx.,  Aunu.al  Report,  1873, 
p.  405. 
Leaves  small,  subcoriaceous,  elliptical,  obtusely  po'nteil,  uarrowed  to  the  jetiolo,  dentate. 

This  small  leaf,  fourteen  millimeters  long,  seven  broad,  has  the  lower 
pair  of  lateral  nerves  opposite,  and  emerging  a  little  above  the  base;  the 
others  alternate,  parallel,  camptodrome,  joined  to  the  teeth  by  oblique  veinlets, 
and  the  borders  distinctly  dentate.  It  seems  to  agree  in  all  its  characters 
with  Heer's  species,  represented  by  three  leaves,  one  of  which  is  enlirc,  the 
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others  (Iciitalc.     These   have  the  same  cliaracler  of  iicrvalion  as  marked   in 
fig.  1 1  a.  enhirgeil. 

IIaditat. — Golden,  Soiitli  Tal)le  i^roiiiitain,  Colorado;  one  specimon  only. 

K  Ii  a  III  II  u  s  r  c  o  t  i  11  o  r  V  i  s ,   Heer. 

Plate  LIl,  Figs.  Vi-K,. 

Hhammis  rectinervis,  lleer,   V\.  Tert.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  80,  pi.  cxxv,  figs.  2,  C. — Lesfix.,  Animal  Keport,  1871, 
pp.  29r>,298;  Supplemeut,  p.  12;  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  382,  3'J7,  402;  1873,  p.  40.'.. 

Loaves  snbcoriaceons,  oblong,  entire,  dentate  only  toward  the  point;  secondary  nerves,  eight,  to 
twelve  pairs  on  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  caraptodrome. 

The  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this  species  are  numerous  in  the  Lower 
Lignitic  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  leaves  are  rather  large,  indistinctly 
dentate  toward  the  point;  the  secondary  nerves,  more  open  in  joining  the 
initlril),  ascend  straight  to  the  borders  under  an  angle  of  divergence  of  30° 
to  40°,  sometimes  inequidistant,  and  generally  parallel.  Comparing  the  frag- 
mcMit  of  fig.  12  to  fig.  6  of  Ilecr  (/oc.  aV.),  the  identity  of  the  characters  is 
evident.  Our  fig.  13  is  more  obtuse,  the  veins  less  distant,  and  at  a  more  open 
angle  of  divergence.  It  seems  at  first  referable  to  another  species;  but  it  is 
upon  the  same  specimen  as  fig.  12,  has  the  same  facies,  and,  indeed,  there 
are  other  fragments  which  indicate  intermediate  characters;  none,  however, 
with  the  point  preserved  but  this  one.  Fig.  15  is  more  doubtfully  referable 
to  this  species  on  account  of  the  very  close  nervilles. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  and  Golden,  Colorado,  mostly.  The 
specimen  represented  in  fig.  15  is  from  the  Canon  Coal-Measures,  by  Dr.  A. 
C.  Peale.  Found  also  at  Evanston,  Wyoming;  six  miles  above  Spring  Canon, 
Montana;  and  the  Eaton  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydev,  mostly 
in  fragmentary  specimens. 

Rhainniis   inseqnalis,    Lesqz. 
Plate  LII,  Fig.  16. 
Rhamnnt  i«aqualv>,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  405. 

Leaf  small,  subcoriaceous,  very  entire,  inequilateral;  secondary  nerves  alternate,  on  an  aciit« 
angle  of  divergence,  straight  to  the  borders,  caniptoclrome. 

This  fragment  is  rather  of  uncertain  relation;  the  direction  of  the  second- 
ary nerves,  the  inequilateral  shape,  and  the  oblique,  close  nervilles  referring 
it  to  this  genus  by  a  distant  likeness  to  R.  CEningensis,  Heer,  of  the 
European  Miocene;  the  branching  of  one  of  these  nerves,  however,  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  general  character  of  nervation  of  species  of  Rhamnus. 
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The  iiinn    and   size,  arc  the  saiiio  as  those  of  \hv   Iraf  rolbrrcd   lo  Dlospyros 
brachyscpala  {\)\.  xl,  fig.  7);   I>iit  the  nervation  is  ot"  a  (lifferent  type.     But  for 
the  branching  of  one  of  its  nerves,  it  wonhl  be  referable  toi?.  Dec/<e)iii,  llcer. 
Habitat. — Golden,  South  Table  Mountain,  Colorado. 

R  li  a  ni  II II  s  !    discolor,  Lesqx. 

riate  LII,  Fig.  17. 
llhamiiiis  discolor,  LesfjS.,  Annual  Eoport,  167'2,  p.  S'JS. 

Leaf  oval,  broadly  ciiueate  to  tbe  petiole,  very  enliio,  lueinbianacoons;  nerv  ition  canii>fo<lrome; 
secondary  uervea  clote,  parallel,  couiucttd  l)y  ijiniierous,  dibliiict,  ublicpie  uervilles. 

As  for  the  former  leaf,  the  generic  relation  of  this  one  might  be  con- 
tradicted. The  leaf  is  much  like  that  described  and  figured  as  Qucrcns 
straminen  (pi.  xix,  fig.  7).  But  if  the  sliape  is  the  same,  the  nervation  is  liir 
different.  All  the  veins  are  black;  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  coaly 
matter,as  if  they  had  been  originally  villous.  They  are  all  simple,  or  without 
any  trace  of  branch,  reaching  straight  lo  the  borders  on  a  more  acute  angle 
of  divergence,  and  without  any  trace  of  tertiary  intermixed  nerves,  which 
separate  nearly  all  the  secondary  ones  in  the  leaf  of  pi. "xix.  The  texture 
also  seems  to  be  more  thick  and  compact.  This  Rhamnus  is  related  to  U. 
hrevifolius,  Al.  Br.  (iu  Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Ilelv.,  p.  78,  pi.  cxxiii,  figs.  27,  30),  dif- 
fering by  the  shape  and  the  larger  size  of  the  leaves,  which,  by  their  Ibrm, 
relate  the  species  to  R.  Pumhianus,  D  C,  a  species  now  living  in  Oregon. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  very  rare. 

K  h  a  III  n  si  s    4'  I  c  b  ii  d-  ii  ■ ,    Lesqx. 
rUateUlI,  Figs.  1-3. 
Bhammts  Chburni,  Lesqx.,  Aunual  Repoit,  1872,  pp.  381,  400. — Sebp  ,  Piil.  Vegc^t.,  iii,  p.  611. 

Leaves  somewhat  tbick,  but  not  coriaceous,  very  entire,  elliptical  or  lanceolate,  tapcr-poiutcd, 
narrowed  to  a  comparatively  long,  slender  petiole;  secondary  Aeins  close,  parallel,  scarcely  curved  io 
traversing  tUo  lamina,  forming  a  series  of  timple  bows  vciy  near  Ibo  borders,  joined  by  very  close 
nervilles. 

These  leaves,  like  those  of  the  following  species,  belong  to  the  section 
mentioned  above,  whose  relation  is  considered  by  European  authors  as  more 
marked  with  Evpliorhiacece  or  Morcce.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size,  more  or 
less  acutely  pointed,  with  the  base  cuneate,  and  with  numerous  alternate 
lateral  nerves  diverging  about  40°  from  the  narrow  midril).  Fig.  3  resembles 
fig.  5  of  pi.  xlii,  described  as  a  Cornus.  Its  lateral  nerves  are,  however,  closer, 
about  twice  as  numerous,  not  cui  ve<l  or  slightly  so  in  passing  up  to  tiie  Ijorders, 
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scarcely  divided;  nnd  liie  neiviUes  also  and  llic  aieolation  are  of  a  diflereiit 
cliaracter.  Tlio  few  Ijraiudies  seen  Idward  the  npper  pari  of  sonic;  of  the 
nerves  an;  rather  inllated  nervil!(>s  than  true  hraiiehes,  like  those  of  the  living 
li.  hniceolatus,  Piirsh.,  7?.  Wulffiill,  yi)reng,etc.  1  have  remarked,  ia  tlie 
Ixcport  {loc.  cif.),  that,  when  tlu;  fructification  of  this  and  the  following 
species  are  known,  they  will  probably  constitute  a  separate  group. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado;  common.  Very  rare  at  Black  l?utte.s, 
Wyoming.  r>r>f.  F.  13.  Meek  found  two  fine  leaves  of  this  species  in  burned 
reil  shale  at  a  short  distance  west  of  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

It  li  a  m  II II  s    Ci  o  I  d  i  a  II 11  s ,    Lesqx. 
PKitcLIII,  F.iss.  4-8. 
Ilhumniis  Cloldianus,  Lcsqx.,  Anmi.al  Keport,  1872,  p.  :!81 ;  lb73,  p.  'lO'i. — Scbp.,  Pal.  \Vg(5t.,  iii,  p.  CiV-i. 

Loave8  of  small  size,  of  the  same  consistence  as  those  cf  the  former  species,  oval  or  ovate,  obtusely 
pointed  or  acuminate,  subcordatc  or  rounded  to  a  short  petiole. 

These  leaves  are  still  more  al)imdant  at  Golden  than  those  of  the  former 
species,  from  which  they  merely  difT'er  by  the  generally  smaller  size,  the  base 
rounded  or  sul)cordate  to  a  shorter  petiole,  the  lateral  veins  generally  more 
numerous,  and  the  lower  ones  more  or  less  branching.  Fig.  7,  the  smallest 
of  these  leaves,  reseml)les  Berchemia  multinervis.  Hear,  differing  merely  l)y 
the  branching  of  the  lower  lateral  nerves,  a  character  remarked  in  all  the 
leaves  of  the  species,  though  variable  their  size  and  shape  may  be. 

Habitat. —  Golden,  Colorado.  Rare  at  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming.  One 
specimen,  representing  the  large  form,  is  from  Carbon,  Wyoming. 

It  li  a  in  ii  II  s    o  b  o  V  a  1 10  s ,    Lesqx. 
Plate  LIV,  Figs.  1,2. 
Hhamvus  oloratim,  Le.'-q.x.,  Amuial  Report,  18G9,  p.  U)7  ;   1872,  pp.  375,  381,  402. 

Leaves  subeoriaceous,  very  entire,  oblanceolate  or  obovate,  grijdually  rounded  to  an  obtuse  point . 
lateral  nerves  very  close,  straight  to  the  borders,  camptodrouio. 

These  leaves  vary  in  size  from  seven  to  nine  centimeters  long,  without 
the  jietiole,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  centimeters  broad 
toward  the  point,  where  they  are  widest,  gradually  narrowing  downward  to 
a  short  petiole.  The  middle  nerve  is  thick,  the  secondary  veins  very  close 
and  numerous,  two  millimeters  distant,  eighteen  to  twenty-two  pairs  in  each 
leaf,  thin,  parallel,  straight,  with  their  bows  ju.st  on  the  borders,  and  scarcely 
discernible.  By  this  nervation,  they  arc  rather  referable  to  Berchemia,  having 
their  lateral  nerves  still  more  numerous  than  B.  multinervis. 
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Habitat. — The  first  specimens  were  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  L.  LeCctite 
from  the  upper  end  of  Purgatory  Canon,  New  Mexico.  I  fouud  some  later 
at  Gohlen,  Colorado,  and  small  fragments  at  Evanston,  Wyoming.  These 
last,  very  incomplete,  may  ha  referable  to  the  following  species. 

K  li  a  lu  n  u  s    i  si  t  e  i-  ni  c  d  i  ii  s ,    Lesqz. 
Plate  LIV,  Fig,  3. 

Uhamnus  iutermtditis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  286. 

Leaf  obloDg-elliptical,  somewhat  thick,  very  entire  ;  secondary  nerves  close  and  nnmerons,  thick, 
caniptodrome. 

By  its  close  nervation,  this  leaf,  the  only  one  found,  is  allied  to  the  former 
species,  differing  evidently,  however,  by  the  thick  lateral  veins,  slightly  more 
curved  in  traversing  the  lamina,  and  by  the  bows,  which,  though  close  to  the 
borders,  are  easily  discernible.  The  shape  is  elliptical;  the  top  and  base 
being  apparently  obtuse.  It  rather  resembles  a  Berchemia  than  a  Rhamnus. 
The  characters  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  former  and  of  the 
following  species. 

Habitat. — Near  Bridger's  Pass,  TVyoming,  with  Flatanns  Hmjdenii, 
Magnolia  species,  etc.,  a  station  referable  to  the  first  or  second  group. 

Rlianiiiiis    salic jfoliiis,    Lesqx. 

Plate  LlII,  Figs.  9,  10. 

Bhamnua  salicifolius,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Eeport,  18C9,  p.  196 ;  1872,  p.  400. 

Leaves  narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole,  entire ;  secondary  veins  at 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence ;  nervilles  close,  very  thin. 

These  leaves  are  comparatively  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the 
former  species,  the  lateral  nerves  less  numerous,  more  variable  in  distance,  at 
an  angle  of  divergence  of  25°  to  30°.  They  are  slightly  more  curved  in 
joining  the  midrib,  and  not  as  thick,  becoming  nearly  indistinct  close  to  the 
borders.  This  species  is  closely  related,  by  the  characters  of  its  leaves,  to 
It.  CaroUnianus,  Walt.,  a  species  now  inhabiting  the  swamps  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  direction  of  tlic  lateral  nerves  is  the  same  as  in  R.  rectinervis, 
from  which  it  differs  by  Ihc  borders  being  entire  at  the  narrowly  tapering 
point. 

Habitat. — Marshall's  Mine,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden).  The  speci- 
men represented  in  fig.  10  was  communicated  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek  from  Black 
Butles,  Wyoming. 
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It  li  :i  III  11  u  s     It  o  s  s  111  ii  ••  s  I  f  ■■  i ,    Uug. 
Plato  LIV,  Fig.  4. 

Jiliamnu/i  nosfmamleri,  Uiig.,  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  404. — Ileer,  Fl.  Tcrt.  Ilolv.,  iii,  p.  80,  pi.  cxxiv,  figs.  18-20. 
I'lijiUilea  raamnokUa,  Rossiii.,  IJeitr.  7..  Vurstpin.,  pi.  viii,  tigs.  30,  :il. 
lihamnua  aizoidcs,  Uug.,  Sillog-,  ii,  p.  17,  pi.  iii,  f.  47  ?. 

I>oiivp8  narrowly  obovate,  obtusely  pointeil,  very  entire;  lateral  nerves  curving  in  passing  to  the 
borders;  nervilles  tliiu. 

The  shape  of  Ihe  leaves,  somewhat  inequilateral,  with  the  obUi.'^e  ])oiiit 
sliglitly  turned  to  one  8i(l(>;  their  size  also,  five  centimeters  long  and  three 
broad,  the  direction  and  relative  distance  of  the  lateral  nerves,  are  the  same 
as  in  th(!  leaves  of  this  species,  figured  by  Ileer  from  the  Miocene  of 
Switzerland.  Tlie  average  angle  of  divergence  of  the  lateral  nerves  is  40"^ 
to  50";  their  simple  bows  follow  quite  near  the  borders.  I  am  unable  to 
point  out  any  diirercncc  between  this  and  the  European  leaves  described 
under  this  name. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  in  sandy  shale  above  the  main  coal. 
The  only  leaf  found. 

TEREBIiNTHINEJ^. 
JUGLANDEiE. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  of  this  family  in  the  geological  times, 
compared  with  that  of  our  present  flora,  presents  for  Europe  a  peculiar 
anomaly,  and  for  North  America  a  remarkable  analogy.  We  find  Juglans 
already  represented  in  the  European  Cretaceous  by  one  species,  described 
by  Heer,  from  Moletin.  The  leaflets  are  very  large  and  with  entire  borders. 
There  is  apparently  also  one  species  present  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska, 
for  numerous  leaflets  of  compound  leaves  have  been  referred,  with  doubt, 
however,  to  this  genus  from  the  Dakota  group.  From  the  Eocene  of  Europe, 
three  species  of  Juglandites  are  described,  in  the  Sezanne  Flora  by  Count 
Saporta,  from  leaflets  either  entire  or  minutely  denticulate,  both  characters 
represented  in  the  leaflets  of  the  same  species,  as  if  we  had  here  the  first 
traces  of  denticulation  in  leaves  of  Juglans.  Higher  up  in  the  Tertiary 
formations,  or  from  tli(>  lowest  part  of  the  Jliocene  to  its  end,  European 
l)aleontol()gists  have  found  a  very  large  numl)er  of  species  of  this  family, 
not  less  for  Juglans  than  fourteen,  represented  by  entire  leaflets,  ten  by  ser- 
rate ones,  and  twelve  by  fruits,  besides  seven  more,  of  uncertain  affinity, 
described  by  Massalongo.     Of  the  genus  Carya,  they  have,  in  the  same  Upper 
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TertiaiT  formations,  twentv-ono  species,  descriljcd  citlior  from  leaflets  only, 
or  from  leaves  and  fruits  I'oiiml  together,  or  friim  fniils  alone;  and,  besides, 
six  species  o^  Ptcrccarya. 

At  tlie  ]ireseiit  time,  one  species  only  of  Jiiglans  is  known.  Its  leaflets 
liavc  the  borders  entire.  It  is  the  noble  J.  regia,  Linn.,  whicli,  b\'  cultiva- 
tion in  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  has  given  numerous  varieties,  all  bearing 
fruits,  known  everywhere  as  palatable  and  nutritious  food.  In  its  wild  state, 
it  inhabits  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  section  of  the 
serrate  leaflets,  Juglnns  has  three  well-known  species:  J.  nigra,  Linn.,  J. 
cinerea,  Linn.,  of  the  Eastern  United  States  of  North  America,  and  J.  rupestrh, 
Engelm.,  indigenous  in  New  Mexico;  a  fourth  species,  whose  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  Butternut,  is  found  in  Asiatic  Russia.  In  the  genus  Can/a,  all  the 
living  species,  nine,  belong  also  to  the  eastern  slope  of  this  continent.  One 
only,  which  is  mentioned  as  not  satisfactorily  known,  belongs  to  Mexico. 
From  this,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  in  Europe  an  anomaly  of  distribution  in 
con.sidering  the  numerous  species  tliere  known  from  the  Tertiary,  while  none 
at  all  is  left  in  the  flora  of  that  continent.  In  North  America,  species  of 
Jtiglans  are  already  represented  in  the  Kocene  of  Golden,  Black  Buttes,  Spring 
Canon,  etc.,  mostly  l)y  leaflets  with  entire  borders,  more  numerous  still  at 
Evanston  and  in  the  Green  River  group.  Of  the  section  of  dentate  leaflets, 
two  species  have  been  described  from  the  Eocene  of  the  Mississippi;  none, 
however,  from  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  appear  first  in  the 
Evanston  group,  and  continue  in  an  increasing  proportion  upward,  while  those 
of  the  other  section  l)ecome  less  preponderant,  as  evinced  in  the  Pliocene  of 
California,  where  one  species  only  of  this  last  section  is  present,  while  it  has 
four  distinct  ones  with  denticulate  or  serrate  leaflets.  Tiiis  seems  like  a 
premonstration  of  the  present  character  of  our  Jiigland'tneue,  which  all  have 
dentate  or  serrate  leaflets,  and  of  the  future  preponderance  of  their  species. 

JUGLANS,  Linn. 

§  \. — Leajlets  entire. 

J  (I  g;  I  :t  11  s    r  !i  a  in  II  o  i  d  o  f^ ,   Lesqx. 

I'late  LIV,  Figs.  C-9. 
JugJanD  rhamnuides,  Losqx.,  Annual  Kepoit,  1871,  p.  'J!)4  ;  1873,  pp.  382,  400,  402. 

Leaves  oval,  narrowed  in  a  ciirvo  or  ronniled  to  tbc  petiole,  very  entire;  lateral  nerves  tliin, 
distant,  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders,  caniptodronio. 

The  leaflets  are  apparently  taper-pointed  or  acuminate,  very  variable  in 
size,  like  all  those  referred  to  this  seel  ion ;  the  lateral  nerves  averaging  40'^  of 
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divergence,  are  simple  or  si)aringly  branching,  connected  by  very  thin  distant 
nervilles  in  right  angle  (o  the  veins.  As  remarked  in  Iveporl,  1871  {Joe.  cil.), 
it  is  (iiflicull  1o  d(>ci(le  if  tiicse  leaves  represent  n  Jug/a/is  or  a  llhamnus. 
I'rof.  Ilcer  lias,  in  Arct.  Fl.,  i,  p.  123,  pi.  xlix.  fig.  10,  a  leaf  vvliose  characters 
are  much  like  (hose  ol'  liiis  species;  the  Literal  nerves  are,  liowever,  more 
obliipie  to  the  midrib,  all  simjjlc,  and  straight  to  tlie  bonU'rs.  It  is  described 
as  Rhamnus  Er'ulani.  The  author  remarks  on  Ibis  leal',  Ihat,  Itul  for  the 
straight  secondary  nerves,  it  should  be  referable  to  Jugfans.  Therefore!  tiie 
curved  secondarv  nerves  of  our  species  relate  it  to  this  genus.  ]>u(  in  the 
leaves  which  represent  it,  the  lateral  veins  arc  somewhat  closer,  and  ])ass 
nearer  to  the  I)orders  than  in  any  species  of  Jiighnis,  except  j.erhaps  J. 
ucuminala,  Al.  ]>r.,  which,  in  I'l.  Alas.,  pi.  ix,  fig.  1,  is  represented  by  Ileer 
with  secondary  veins  ccpiidistant  and  reaching  nearer  to  the  borders  than 
in  any  other  figure  of  this  species.  J.  rJianmo/drs  is  thereibie  closely 
related  to  ./.  acuminata,  and,  as  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  ./.  rugu.sa  and 
.7.  Leconteana,  Lesqx.,  they  all  may  l)e  mere  varieties  of  the  ])olymori)l)ous 
J.  acuminata,  which  has  been  found  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Miocene  of 
Europe.  This  species  is  apparently  identical  with  Cornus  acuminata,  Newby. 
Habitat. — Spring  Canon,  Montana  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haydcn).  Not  rare  at 
■  IMack  Buttcs,  Wyoming.     Point  of  Kocks,  AVyoming  {Vr.  F.  V.  Haydcn). 

J  II  ^  I  a  II !«    L.  <>  c  o  II  t  i'  a  II  :i ,   Lesqx. 

riato  LIV,  I'iss.  lU-K!. 

Leaves  broadly  ovate,  grailually  acuminate,  narrowed  aud  rounded  to  a  sliort  jiitinle;  Iiorders 
iindnlute;  uervatioii  coarse,  thick ;  lateral  nerves  on  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  sligLtly  curved  in 
IiUNsiug  to  tbe  borders. 

This  species  or  form  was  merely  mentioned  in  Annual  Report,  18GD, 
p.  197,  and  I  was  a  long  time  in  doubt  if  it  could  really  be  separated  from 
the  following.  From  it  and  irom  all  the  figures  which  represent  .7.  acu- 
minata,  it  difiers  by  comparatively  shorter  and  broader  leaves,  which  are 
first  rounded  and  then  abruptly  curved  or  narrowed  to  the  short  petiole; 
\)\  the  lateral  nerves  on  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence,  40°,  i)assing 
nearly  straight  toward  the  borders,  with  their  simple  bows  nearer  to  them, 
a  nervation  resembling  that  of  Rhamnus  still  moie  distinctly  than  that  oi" 
the  former  species.  There  are  no  intermediate  tertiary  veins;  the  fibrilhe, 
at  right  angle  to  the  nerves  and  obliciuely  branched,  com])ose  an  irregularly 
quadrate  or  polygonal  areolation. 

IIakitat. — Marshall's  Mine,  Colorado,  the  fiagnients  represented  in  figs. 
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10-]  2  {Dr.J.L.LcConte).  These  fragments  were  originally  figured  for  a  series 
ofpkles  which  have  not  been  published.  They  have  been  preserved  without 
modification.  Fig.  13  is  from  a  specimen  found  at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  with 
numerous  ones  of  the  following  species. 

Jiig:Ians   rugosa,   Lesqz. 

Plate  LIV,  Figs.  5, 14  ;  Plate  LY,  Figs.  1-9;  Plate  LVI,  figs.  1,2. 

JutjUns  niffosn,  Leeqx.,  Annual  Report,  1869,  p.  190;  1871,  pp.  287,  298;  Supplement,  pp.  10,  12;  1872, 

pp.  382,  390,  404,  407. 
Juglana  acuminata?  (Al.  Br.),  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  288;  Supplement,  p.  8. 

Leaves  variable  in  size,  eubeoriaceons,  wriukled-rugose  on  tbe  surface,  entire,  undulate,  oblong- 
oval,  abruptly  acuminate,  rounded  to  a  sbort  petiole;  lateral  nerves  open,  curved,  tbick  ;  nerviUeslbJck, 
bruucbiug  in  right  angle;  areolatiou  irregularly  quadrate. 

Tlie  leaves  are  oblong,  rarely  enlarged  in  the  middle,  rounded,  broadly 
cuneate,  even  subcordatc  at  the  base.  The  nervation  is  very  deeply  marked, 
coarse,  and  therefore  the  surface  runcinate.  It  is  besides  generally  rugose. 
The  degree  of  relation  of  this  species  to  J.  acuminala  is  so  clearly  marked 
that  I  have  been  for  years,  and  am  still,  uncertain,  if  the  numerous  leaves 
which  represent  it,  and  which  are  found  especially  in  the  first  and  second 
groups  of  the  Lower  Lignitic,  should  not  be  referable  as  mere  varieties  to 
J.  acuminata,  so  widely  distributed  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  The  differ- 
ences are  especially  in  the  oblong  .shape  of  the  leaflets,  whose  borders,  more 
undulate  than  in  the  European  forms,  are  generally  nearly  parallel  in  the 
middle;  more  abruptly  acuminate,  and  the  surface  rough.  But  in  the 
numerous  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  some  have  the  characters  of 
J.  acuminata,  as  the  point  represented  in  pi.  Iv,  fig.  9,  or  the  gradually 
narrowed  base  of  fig.  5,  same  plate.  It  is  thus  evidently  an  American 
form,  whose  degree  of  relation  to  the  European  species  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  the  comparison  of  specimens. 

Habitat. — Six  miles  above  Spring  Canon,  near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana; 
Evanston,  Wyoming;  very  abundant  at  these  localities  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
Plate  Iv  is  composed  mostly  of  Evanston  specimens. — Black  Buttes,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Golden,  Colorado;  less  common.  One  of  the  specimens  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  A.  li.  Marvine  bears  the  label,  "South  borders  of  North 
Park",  a  locality  whose  geological  station  is  unknown  to  me.  As  there  is 
from  the  same  station  a  leaf  of  Cissua  lohaio-crenata  and  fragments  of  Sahal, 
I  consider  it  as  Lower  Lignitic. 
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Jiiglnns   tliei'inalis,   Lesqx 
I'late  LVI,  Kigs.  3,  4. 

Jugtanu  thermalis,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  17. 

Leaves  oval-oblong  or  ovate-lauceolato,  pointed  or  acnminate,  ro'iudtU  iu  narrowing  to  tlio 
petiole;  lateral  nerves  distant,  curved;  fibrillaj  strong,  iu  right  augle  to  the  nerves. 

The  nervation  of  this  species  is  reniarkabl}'  different  from  that  of  the 
former;  the  lower  htteral  nerves  being  opposite  at  a  distance  above  tiie  base 
of  the  leaves,  and  at  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence,  simple,  all,  like  the 
others,  connected  by  strong  nervilles,  and  more  or  less  curved  in  traversing 
the  lamina.  The  midrib  is  rather  narrow,  but  rigid;  the  nervilles  coming  out 
of  the  middle  nerves  in  fig.  3  are  as  strong  as  tertiary  veins,  and  as  long, 
anastomosing  with  the  lateral  nerves  in  the  middle  of  the  areas,  or  even  near 
the  borders.  The  shape  and  nervation  of  the  fragment  of  fig.  4  difTer  some- 
what, the  upper  part  being  more  gradually  tapering  or  lanceolate,  and  the 
nervilles  being  close  and  not  so  strongly  marked.  The  lower  lateral  nerves 
are,  however,  as  in  fig.  3,  on  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence,  and 
apparently  joining  the  midrib  above  the  base  of  the  leaf.  This  species  is 
comparable,  for  the  nervation  of  fig.  3  at  least,  to  /.  lovg/J'olia,  Ileer  (Fl. 
Tert.  Ilelv.,  pi.  cxxix,  fig.  10). 

Habitat. — Hot  Springs,  Middle  Park,  Colorado;  in  conglomerate  vol- 
canic deposits  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hat/den).  The  specimen  represented  in  fig.  4  was 
found  at  Golden,  Colorado. 

J  II  {;  I  a  n  s   S  c  li  i  ni  p  v  r  i  ,   Le^qx- 

Plate  LVI,  ngs.  5-10. 

Juglana  Svhimperi,  Lesqx.,  Suiiiilement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  8;  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  382,384. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  gradually  acuminate,  broadly  cuneate  aud  rounded  at  the  inequilateral  base 
to  a  tliort  petiole;  borders  slightly  undulate  ;  secondary  nerves  numerous,  parallel,  curved,  closely  fol- 
lowing the  borders;  nervilles  distinct;  areolation  snbquadrate. 

This  fine  species  is  represented  by  many  specimens.  Its  leaves  are 
generally  narrow  and  long,  gradually  tapering  from  above  the  base  into  a  long 
acumen,  the  size  varying  from  eight  to  fourteen  centimeters  long,  and  from 
two  to  three  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the  widest  part  near  the  base. 
The  lateral  nerves,  diverging  40°  to  50°,  are  numerous,  eighteen  pairs  in  the 
largest  leaves,  parallel,  mostly  simple,  slightly  curved  in  ascending  to  the 
middle  of  the  areas,  but  more  and  gradually  so  in  nearing  the  borders,  which 
they  closely  follow  in  simple  bows.  They  are  connected  by  close  distinct 
nervilles,  generally  in  right  angle.     No  fossil  species  of  tliis  section  is  com- 
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])ar;iblc  to  Uiis  one.  Tlie  specimen  represented  in  fig.  0,  a  mere  fragment 
from  another  locality,  is  somewhat  diirerent  hy  the  lateral  nerves  more 
evidently  branching  and  more  oblicpie.  The  lower  veins  of  fig.  h  have, 
however,  the  same  characters.  Th(!  specimen  representc'd  in  fig.  10  has  the 
lower  lateral  nerves  more  open,  a  diiierence  unimportant  in  the  determina- 
tion of  species  of  Juglai/s. 

Habitat. — Green  Itiver,  Wyoming,  above  fish-beds  {Dr.  F.  Y.IIaydeii). 
The  fragment  represented  in.  fig.  *J  is  irom  Golden,  Colorado.  It  may 
belong  lo  a  differeut  sjx'cies. 

§  2. — Lenjlets  ricuafe  or  dentate. 

J  II  i;  I  a  (I  s   a  I  k  u  1  i  II  a  ,  Leeqx. 

rialc  LXII,  rigs.  G-y. 

Jiiglann  alkalina,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Roport,  1874,  p.  ?>08. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  or  narrowed  in  a  curve  to  a  short  petiole ;  borders  creuu- 
late;  lateral  veins  distant,  mostly  alternate,  parallel,  curved  iu  passing  toward  the  borders,  ascending 
Ligli  along  them  in  simple  festoons,  separated  by  short  intermediate  tertiary  veins;  nervilles  m  right 
angle,  strong;  areolatiou  irregulaily  ijuadrate. 

Tliis  species,  very  fine  and  dislinct,  is  related,  by  the  facies  of  the  leaves, 
to  the  Juglanditcs  of  the  Suzanne  Flora,  which  have,  however,  a  different 
character  of  nervation.  The  American  leaves  have  llu;  lateral  nerves  more 
distant,  and  their  base  is  not  narrowed  in  the  same  degree.  They  are, 
moreover,  mnch  smaller,  from  five  to  twelve  centimeters  long  and  from  two 
to  four  centimeters  broad.  This  species  is  also  comparable  to  .7.  bi/inica, 
Ung.,  presenting,  however,  the  same  kind  of  difl'erencc  in  the  more  distant 
and  more  oblitpxe  lateral  nerves,  ascending  higher  along  the  borders,  which 
are  merely  crenulate  and  not  denticulate.  As  seen  iroin  the  figures,  the 
leaves  are  more  or  less  unequal  at  tlie  l>ase,  and  more  or  less  narrowed 
or  rounded  to  the  petiole;  l)ut  they  do  not  diU'er  in  the  essential  characters. 
Variations  of  the  same  kind  are  generally  observed  upon  leaflets  of  the 
same  species  ol'  Jug/ans  and  Canja.  The  bows  along  the  l)orders  are  not 
comieclcd  with  the  teeth  by  nervilles. 

IIaiutat. — Alhali  Station,  Wyoming  {Wm.  Clchurn). 
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Jii;;l:ins  denticiiluta,  Heer 

Plate  LVIII,  rij,'.  1- 

Juglaus  deniiculaia,  Heer,   Fl.  Fo83.  Arct.,  ii,  p.   48:!,  pi.  Ivi,  figH.  6-9.-Le«<ix.,  Annual  Ueport,   1871,  p. 
298;  Supplement,  p.  8;  Annual  Keport,  1872,  pp.  389,  408. 
Leaves  long,  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  a  point,  iiud  denticulate  upward;    either  rounded  to  ti.e 
petiole,  or  gradually  attenuated  to  it. 

The  leaves  of  (his  species  vary  so  widely  that  none  of  the  descriptions 
made  in  the  diflTereiit  reports,  and  from  si)ecimcns  received  at  different  times, 
are  alike.  As  in  the  figures  given  by  Heer  (loc.  ci/.),  some  of  our  specimens 
represent  small  leaves  rounded  to  the  petiole,  wilh  lateral  veins  generally 
open;  others  have  the  base  more  or  less  narrowly  cunca((>  and  the  v(nns 
more  oblique.  Fig.  1  ol'  this  plale  represents  1h(!  best  specimen  which  T 
have  had  for  examination.  It  differs  from  most  of  the  Greenland  leaves  by 
liie  lateral  veins  being  more  open,  but  not  more  so  than  in  fig.  fi  of  Heer. 
A  persistent  character  is  the  dentation  of  the  borders  toward  the  point  of 
the  leailets;  it  is  generally  more  or  less  discernible.  The  upper  lateral  veins 
also  are  connected  with  the  point  of  the  teeth  l)y  distinct  nervilles  from 
the  back  of  the  festoons,  and  the  base  of  the  leaflets  is  generally  entire. 
Prof  Heer,  comparing  his  species  to  Juglans  bilinica,  remarks,  that  the 
.  arches  of  the  secondary  veins  run  nearer  to  the  borders,  a  character  which 
is  seen  upon  all  the  fragments  which  1  have  referred  to  this  species. 

Habitat. — Grreen  River,  Wyoming,  above  fish-beds;  six  miles  above 
Spring  Canon,  Montana  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden).  Carbon,  above  the  main  coal; 
not  frecpient,  and  generally  in  fragments. 

CARYA,  Nutt. 

C  a  r  y  a    a  ii  t  i  q  ii  o  r  u  iii ,   Newbj . 

Plate  LVII,  Figs.  1-5;  Plate  LVIII,  Fig.  2. 

Carya  antiquonm,  Newby.,  Notes  on  the  Later  Extinct  Floras  of  North  America,  p.  72.— Lcsqx.,  Annual 
Keport,  1871,  p.  294;  1872,  p.  402. 

Leaflets  large,  broadly  oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  or  broadly  cuneate  to  (be 
petiole;  base  inecpiilateral;  borders  minutely  denticulate;  Lateral  nerves  close,  paraUel,  simple,  curved 
in  ascending  toward  tlie  borders. 

The  leaflets  of  this  species  are  very  large,  except  those  of  the  lowest 
pair,  whose  size  is,  as  in  species  ol'  Juglans,  generally  diminutive;  part  of 
fig.  3  and  fig.  5  represent  them.  The  largest,  in  the  upper  i)art  of  fig.  1,  is 
more  than  nine  centimeters  long  below  the  middle,  and  its  length  could  not 
have  been  less  than  twenty  centimeters.  Fragmentary  specimens  in  Dr.  F. 
19  T  F 
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V.  Ilaydt'ii's  collection  indicate  leaflets  of  still  larger  size.  Tlie  substance 
of  tliese  leaflets  is  subcoriaceous  and  rigid,  the  surlace  generally  polished, 
though  deeply  cut  by  numerous  lateral  nerves  and  nervilles ;  the  borders, 
crenulatc  or  denticulate,  become  entire  toward  the  more  or  less  inequi- 
lateral base,  of  which  one  side  is  generally  rounded,  the  other  straight,  Tlie 
petiole  of  the  lateral  leaflets  is  short;  that  of  the  terminal  ones  longer,  as 
represented  in  fig.  2.  Tlie  lateral  nerves  are  close,  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pairs  in  the  .large  leaflets,  under  a  broad  angle  of  divergence,  50°  to  60^, 
mostly  simple,  closely  following  the  borders  in  simple  bows,  connected  with 
the  teeth  by  minute  short  nervilles.  Though  this  species  has  been  ably  and 
distinctly  described  by  Prof.  Newberry,  the  abundant  materials  which  I  have 
at  hand,  representing  its  leaflets  in  their  diversified  size  and  shape,  have 
induced  me  to  give  figures  of  those  which  show  its  more  marked  char- 
acters. The  generic  relation  of  the  species  cannot  be  definitely  considered 
as  long  as  the  fruit  is  not  known.  As  the  North  American  species  of  Jug  Ian  s 
and  Canja  can  be  used  only  as  points  of  comparison  by  the  characters  of  their 
leaves,  these  characters,  especially  the  generally  simple  secondary  nerves  in 
our  species  of  Juglam,  more  generally  divided  in  those  of  Carya,  seem  to 
refer  this  fine  i^pecies,  whose  lateral  nerves  are  not  at  all  divided,  to  the  first 
genus.  The  size  of  the  leaflets,  however,  has  more  likeness  to  those  of 
Carya  alba,  though  all  the  fossil  leaflets  of  Carya  published  by  European 
authors  are  narrow  and  linear,  and  also  the  branching  of  the  nerves  is  quite 
as  distinct  in  Juglans  rupestris  as  in  the  species  of  Carya, 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming,  below  the  main  coal  {Vr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
It  is  there  abundant,  and  I  have  obtained  it  in  very  fine  specimens,  but  have 
not  seen  it  anywhere  else. 

PTEROCARYA,  Kunth. 
Picro carya    Americana,   Lesq:s. 
Plate  LVIII,  Fig.  3. 
Pterocarya  Americana,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  417. 

LcalletH  oblong,  apparently  lancool.ato  upward,  and  narrowed  to  tlio  base;  lateral  nerves  more 
open  toward  the  base,  parallel,  iucquidistant,  slightly  curved. 

The  lateral  nerves  are  more  distant  and  more  irregularly  distributed  tlian 
in  species  of  Carya,  and  also  the  arches  do  not  reach  quite  as  near  the  borders. 
I  compared  this  species  {Joe.  cit.)  \o  Pterocarya  Masmlongi,  Gaud.  (Contr.,  i, 
p.  40,  pi.  ix,  fig.  2),  the  form  of  the  leaflets,  their  nervation,  and  border  divis- 
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ions  being  very  similar.  Pterocarya  meioly  difTers,  in  the  characters  of  its 
leaflets,  by  more  distant  and  irregular  secondary  nerves.  But  this  character 
does  not,  seem  any  more  marked  in  this  leaf  than  in  some  other  fossil  ones 
described  by  authors  as  Carya,  especially  C.  elcenoides,  Heer.  As  this 
fragment  comes  from  tlie  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as 
Pterocarya  is  an  Asiatic  genus,  and  therefore  representative  of  a  flora  to 
which  the  North  American  has  no  analogy,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to 
consider  the  fragment  as  that  of  a  leaflet  of  Carya  or  of  Juglans. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Colorado;  a  single  specimen  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

ANACARDIACE^. 

RHUS,  Linn. 

This  genus  has,  in  the  present  flora,  a  large  number  of  species,  especially 
inhabiting  the  subtropical  regions,  mostly  in  Southern  Africa  and  North  and 
South  America.  The  flora  of  the  United  States  has  nine  species,  three  of 
which  are  limited  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  geological  times,  this  genus 
is  represented  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Europe,  the  Armissan  especially, 
by  nearly  fifty  species,  a  number  of  which  are  found  higher,  in  the  Upper 
Miocene,  but  none  as  yet  in  the  Pliocene.  In  the  fossil  flora  of  North 
America,  it  appears  in  the  Lower  Lignitic  Eocene  in  two  species,  is 
present  in  the  Evanston  group,  more  abundant  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  and 
predominant  indeed  in  the  Pliocene  of  California,  which  has  a  number  of 
its  representatives,  especially  of  the  types  of  R.  Typhina  and  R.  metopium, 
two  sections  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  American  at  our  epoch 

Rlius    Evansii,   Lesqx. 
Plate  L,  Fig.  4  ;  Plate  LVIII,  Figs.  5-9. 
Wma  Evansii,  Lesqx.,  Aonual  Report,  1871,  p.  29;!;  1872,  p.  402. 

Leaves  pinnately  compoiiiul ;  leaflets  variable  in  size,  ovate-lauceolate,  acuminate,  round  or 
Bubcordate  to  the  petiole;  borders  deuticulalo  ;  nervation  craspedodrome. 

These  leaflets  seem  at  first  to  represent  two  species,  the  one  (fig.  5) 
having,  by  its  shape  and  size,  an  appearance  different  from  that  of  the  smaller. 
But,  in  closely  comparing  them,  the  same  characters  are  recognized  in  all; 
the  lower  lateral  nerves  of  fig.  7  are  branched,  like  those  of  fig.  5  ;  both  have 
short  marginal  veinlets  under  the  basilar  j)uir  of"  nerves,  and,  except  for 
fig.  6,  the  divisions  of  the  borders  are  simple  and  identical ;  this  fig.  6,  there- 
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fore,  is  the  only  one  which  might  be  described  separately.  As  it  was  foiiiid 
ill  specimens  from  the  same  locality,  as  also  its  lateral  veins,  mostly  ojjposite, 
have  the  same  angle  of  divergence,  are  straight  in  passing  to  the  borders,  and 
craspedodrome,  it  seems  really  to  represent  a  leaflet  of  the  same  species.  Fig. 
5,  with  a  longer  petiole,  is  apparently  theli  rminal  leailet  of  a  compound  leaf; 
the  smaller  are  the  lateral  ones.  But  it  is  not  evident  if  the  subdivision  of 
the  leaf  is  tripalmate  or  pinnate.  The  comparatively  large  number  of 
small  leaflets  rather  indicates  their  relation  to  a  pinnate  leaf  This  species 
is  comparable  to  Rhus  Pyrrha,  ditfering  by  its  nerves  running  straight  to 
the  borders  and  directly  entering  the  teeth,  which,  moreover,  are  much 
larger  in  the  European  species.  The  specimen  rejjresented  in  fig.  4  ot  pi.  1 
is  a  narrower  leaflet,  apparently  referable  to  this  species. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming.  The  specimen  of  this  last  tigure  is 
from  Middle  Park,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haydeti). 

K  li  II  s    III  o  III  b  r  a  n  a  c  «;  a ,  Lesqx. 

Plate  LXIV,  Figs.  G,  7. 

lihm  mcmhranacea,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  306. 

Leaves  ternate ;  leaflets  membranaceous,  oblong,  or  the  lateral  ones  broadly  oral,  obtusely  poinleil 
ronnded  or  subtruncate  to  a  short  petiole,  irregularly  coarsely  duplicato-deutate;  lateral  nerves  open, 
craspedodrome,  more  or  less  ramified,  the  lowest  ones  curving  downward  in  joining  the  midrib. 

The  sjjecimens  represent  one  leaflet  entirely  preserved,  longer  and  nar- 
rower, like  the  terminal  one  of  a  ternate  leaf,  and  part  of  a  lateral  one,  shorter 
and  broader.  The  first,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  including  the  petiole 
(three  millimeters),  is  oblong,  with  borders  cut  from  the  base  in  comparatively 
large,  obtusely  pointed  teeth,  either  simple  or  with  smaller  protuberances 
upon  the  back;  the  nervation  is  distinctly  craspedodrome,  the  secondary 
veins  passing  up  and  scarcely  curving  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  and  irregularly 
obscurely  dividing  in  thin  branches,  joined  in  the  middle  of  the  areas,  con- 
stituting large,  indistinct  areolae.  By  the  form  of  the  leaflets  and  the 
border  divisions,  this  species  is  closely  related  to  U.  Ptjrrhce,  Ung.,  as  figured 
by  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  pi.  cxxvi,  figs.  20-28),  whose  leaves  are  round, 
truncate  at  the  base,  and  broadly  dentate,  as  in  our  fig.  7.  Like  R.  FyrrhdE, 
it  is  also  comparable  to  R.  aiwnatica^  Ait.,  a  common  species  of  our  present 
flora,  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  width  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  leaflets,  extremely  variable,  have  also  doubly  dentate  teeth,  and,  in  the 
Southern  States,  a  membranaceous  consistence. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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It  li  II  N    |»MO  II  <l  o  -  Itl  o  i'i:i  ill,   sp.   nov. 

Pliito  LVIII,  I'ig.  11. 

LtMvcM  pimiiitely  divided;  leaflets  oblong,  gradually  aud  8lij;btly  enlarged  from  the  narrowed 
base  to  above  tbe  middle,  dentate  upward ;  lateral  nerves  very  obliqne,  straight,  subcamptodrome,  con- 
nected wilh  the  teeth  by  nervilles. 

By  its  sliape  ;iii(l  size,  this  leaflet  is  like  those  of  R.  Meriani,  Ileer  (Fl. 
Tert.  Ilelv.,  p.  82,  pi.  cxxvi,  figs.  5-11).  It  is,  however,  dentate  only  near  the 
point,  and  the  nervation  is  not  truly  craspedodronic,  the  lateral  nerves  curving 
along  tlie  bonhirs  being  connected  with  the  teeth  by  nervilles.  In  liie  upper 
])art  of  some  of  the  leaflets  represented  by  Heer  (figs.  G  and  8,  loc.  cit.),  the 
nervation  seems  of  the  same  eharaeter,  and  in  fig.  t),  whieh  resendjles  ours 
more  than  any  other,  the  lower  lateral  nerves  are  truly  camptodrome  in  the 
lower  part,  where  the  borders  are  entire,  and  in  the  upper  part,  at  least  on  one 
side  of  the  leaflets,  the  arches  are  connected  with  the  teeth  by  nervilles.  As 
I  have  for  comparison  the  oidy  specimen  figured,  it  is  not  advisal)Ie  to  admit 
specific  identity  from  a  casual  affinity  which  looks  like  a  diversion  of  the 
general  character.  In  this  species,  the  secondary  nerves,  on  an  acute  angle 
of  divergence  of  20°  to  25°,  are  more  distant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaflet, 
very  close  toward  or  within  the  acumen.  The  substance  is  rather  thick, 
membianaeeous  or  subcoriaceous. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttcs,  Wyoming:  above  the  main  coal. 

IE  li  II  s    I'osa^rolia,   Lesqz. 
Plate  XLII,  Figs.  7-9. 
Weinmannia  rosa-foha,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  41.5. 

Leaf  compound,  imparipiuuato,  with  three  to  four  pairs  of  small,  narrowly  elliptical  leaflets, 
obtusely  pointed,  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  sessile  base,  obscurely  serrate  in  tbe  upper  part  or  entire ; 
medial  nerves  thick,  half-round;  lateral  nerves  aud  areolation  obsolete;  racbis  narrowly  margined. 

The  dentation  of  the  leaflets  is  not  very  distinct;  some  detached  ones, 
apparently  the  lower,  seen  upon  the  same  specimens,  are  smaller,  and  have 
{\\v.  borders  very  entire  (figs.  8  and  9).  I  referred  this  leaf  to  Weininannia 
on  account  of  the  likeness  of  these  remains  to  living  species  of  this  genus 
figured  in  Ett.  Fl.  v.  Bil.,  i,  pi.  xxiii,  figs.  B,  C.  Count  Saporta  considers 
it  as  prol)ably  representing  a  species  of  Rhus,  and  I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  admit  his  opinion,  because  remains  of  R/ius  abound  in  the  Upptjr 
Miocene  flora  of  the  Parks,  where  this  plant  has  been  found,  while  none 
of  the  central  and  tropical  vegetable  types  have  been  recognized  there. 
Indeed,   the    presence    of  species   of  Weimnantiia,  a  genus    especially   dis- 
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tribiited   in   tlie   flora  of  South  America  and  of  New  Zealand,  would   be  an 

anomaly  in  (hat  of  the  upper  group  of  the  Lignitic. 

IIaiutat. — West  of  Florissant,  near  South   Park,  Colorado,  with  Ilex 

aubdenticulata,  Mi/rka  acumhiata,  Sequoia  Langadorffii,  Saimidus  angustifolius, 

etc.  {Dr.  A.  a  Peak). 

K  li  u  s    II  a  y  d  e  n  i  i ,  Lesqz. 

Plato  LVIII,  Fig.  l:>. 

llhui  Haydcnii,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  417. 

Leaves  pinuatcly  divided  into  alternate,  linear,  or  narrowly  lanceolate,  aeute  leafletH.eutireor  undu- 
late, i)bli(iiie,  and  slightly  decurring  to  a  broadly  alate  lachis  ;  nervation  pinnate,  eaniptodrome. 

The  fragment,  about  five  centimeters  long,  lejtrcsenting  the  upper  part 
of  a  compound  leaf,  has  a  winged  rachis,  three  millimeters  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  narrow  midrib,  with  three  jiairs  of  alternate  leaflets,  four  to  six  milli- 
meters broad,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  narrowly  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtusely  pointed,  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  main  rachis,  to  which  they  are 
united  in  a  sinus  acute  in  the  upper  side,  and  passing  downward  in  a  curve 
to  the  borders  which  descend  parallel  to  the  midrib.  The  camptodrome 
nervation  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  li.  copallina,  Linn.  The  alar  tissue 
of  the  rachis  is  also  marked  in  this  living  species  by  parallel  camptodrome 
veinlets  forking  near  the  point,  as  in  the  i()ssil  species. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

ZANTHOXYLEiE. 

ZAIITHOXYLON,  Linn. 
Z  a  11 1  li  o  X  y  I  o  II   j  ii  g  1  a  la  d  i  u  u  in  ! ,  Al.  Br. 

Plato  LVIII,  Fig.  10. 

Zanthoxylon  jugJandimm,  Al.  Br.,  Stizeub.  Verz.,  p.  87.— Heer,  Fl.  Tert.  Ilclv.,  iii,  p.  8G,  pi.  cxxvii,  figs. 
2'2-25,  and  eliv,  fig.  3G. 

Leaflet  broadly  oval,  distantly  crenate;  nervation  camptodrome. 

This  fragment  is  too  incomjilcte  for  satisfactory  identification.  The 
broadly  oval  form  of  the  small  leaflet  and  the  character  of  the  nervation 
relate  it  to  the  European  Miocene  species  quoted  above.  The  curves  of 
the  lateral  nerves,  however,  are  nearer  to  the  borders,  and  the  nervilles 
are  more  distinct  and  less  divided  in  our  fragment. 

Habitat. — Washakie  group,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

AILANTHUS,  Desf. 

I  have  not  seen  any  fragments  representing  this  genus  in  the  specimens 
froni  tlie  Kocky  Mountain  Lignitic.  'J'iiosc,  however,  sent  from  Oregon  have 
a  (piantity  of  winged  seeds  rcfcral)l<'  to  somr  of  its  species. 
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CALYCIFLORiE. 
UALOUAGE^. 

TRAPA,  Linn. 
T  I'  ii  p  :■  !    Ill  i  c  ■■  oi>  li  y  1 1  n  ,  Lesqz. 
I'lato  LXI,  Figs.  1(J-17  a. 
Trapaf  microphyVa,  Lesqx.,  Anunal  Heiiort,  1874,  p.  301. 

Leavi'H  Rinall,  round  or  broadly  ovnl  aud  obtuse,  roiindf d  to  the  petiole ;  borders  denticulate  from 
below  the  middle  upward;  nervation  ternate  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  or  irregularly  pinnate;  lateml 
veins  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  15°  to  20°,  flexuous,  with  dichotomoua  branches,  all  cra»pedo- 
drorae  ;  areolation  distinct,  polygonal,  minute,  by  subdivisions  of  the  veinlets  at  right  angle. 

These  leaves,  represented  in  nunnerous  specimens,  vary  in  size  from  a 
little  more  than  one  centimeter  long,  and  nearly  as  large,  to  about  two  and  a 
half  centimeters  long  and  nearly  two  broad.  They  are  generally  oval,  very- 
obtuse,  and  somewhat  enlarged  upward;  the  borders  are  minutely  dentate 
e.xcept  at  or  near  the  base,  rounded  to  a  comparatively  long  and  slender  peti- 
ole, the  only  one  of  tlie  leaves  where  it  is  preserved,  not  even  to  its  base, 
being  eighteen  millimefers  long  and  the  petiole  nine  millimeters.  The  are- 
olation is  clearly  defined,  in  very  small  square  or  polygonal  meshes,  formed 
by  close,  thick  nervilles  anastomosing  with  veinlets  parallel  to  the  nerves  and 
their  divisions,  Ihe  parietes  being  as  thick  as  the  veins.  The  same  kind  of 
nervation  is  observable  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  living 
TrajMi  natans,  Linn.,  which,  though  comparable  to  these  fossil  ones,  liave  the 
borders  deeply  toothed,  and  are  of  a  much  thicker  texture.  In  this  species, 
the  leaves  appear  as  meml)ranaceous  and  pellucid,  for  the  nervation  and  are- 
olation seem  as  drawn  in  black  upon  the  yellowish  substance  of  the  laminae. 

No  fossil  leaves  published  as  yet  are  to  my  knowledge  comparable  to 
these,  except  those  described  by  Prof  Newberry,  in  llie  Report  of  the  Col- 
orado Exploring  Expedition  by  Lieut.  J.  C.  Ives,  p.  131,  pi.  iii,  fig.  5,  under 
the  name  of  Neuropieris  angulata.  The  general  form  of  the  slightly  dentate 
leaves  and  the  remarkably  acute  angle  of  divergence  of  the  secondary  nerves 
are  the  same;  even  the  irregular,  though  too  obscurely  marked,  divisions  of 
the  lateral  veins  seem  to  be  of  the  same  character.  It  may  be  remarked,  as 
a  kind  of  confirmation  of  the  reference  of  these  leaves  to  Traiia,  that  Prof. 
J.  W.  Dawson  lias  observed  aii<l  described  a  iVuit  ol'  this  genus,  found  in 
connection  with  his  Lemna  scutata,  (Voui  deposits  identical  by  lithological 
characters  and  geological  station  jo  those  of  Point  of  Rocks. 

Habitat. — Lower  Eocene  stralti  oi"  llic  Ligiiitic  at  Point  of  Rocks, 
Wyoming  {Vr.  F.  V.  Hoyden);  also  seen  upon  IIk:  sjx'cimens  communicated 
iVom  Ihc  same  locality  l>y  J//'.   \Vm.  Cleburn. 
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MYRTIFLORJ]. 
M  Y  H  T  A  C  E  ^ . 

Of  this  family,  of  wiiicli  a  large  part  of  (he  present  flora  of  New  Hol- 
land is  composed,  we  have  only  two  species  whose  characters  seem  related  to 
those  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus,  as  represented  by  fossil  remains.  They  do 
not  appear,  however,  satisfactorily  identified. 

EUCALYPTUS,  L'Herit. 

Eucalyptus   II  sn  r  I  n  g  i  a  II  a  ! ,  Ett. 

Plato  LIX,  Fig.  10. 

Eucalyptus  Bccringiaua,  Ert.,  H;ir.  Foes.  Fl.,  p.  84,  pi.  xxviii,  figs.  2-25. — Heer,  Flor.  v.  Biiinst.,  p.  19,  \A. 

iv,  tig.  14. 
Eucalyptjs  Haringiana  t ,  Leeqx.,  Aumial  Report,  1872,  p.  400. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  to  the  point  and  to  the  slightly  inequilateral  base;  secondary  nerves 
alternate,  mostly  simple,  ascending  to  the  point,  parallel  to  the  midrib. 

If  some  of  the  leaves  figured  hy  the  author  of  the  Flora  of  Bilin  have 
the  same  form  and  size  as  these,  that  one  represented  by  Heer  in  the  Born- 
staedt  Flora  differs  by  its  characters,  form,  and  nervation.  I  am  tlierefore 
now  more  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  this  species  than  when  I 
described  it  loc.  cit.,  when  this  Bornstaedt  Flora  was  still  unknown  to  me. 
The  nervation  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Grevillea  species;  for  example,  G. 
provincialis,  Sap.  (lilt.,  i,  p.  99,  pi.  viii,  fig.  3),  and  still  more  like  that  of  some 
Mimosee:  Prosopsis,  etc. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  in  red  baked  shale 

Eucalyptus  !Anicricaiia,  Lesqx. 
Plate  LIX,  Figs.  11,  12. 
Eucalyptus  Americana,  Lesqx.,  Supplement  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  7. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  very  entire,  narrowly  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  upward  from  below 
the  middle  into  a  long,  narrow  acumen,  narrowed  in  the  same  degree  to  the  base,  sessile ;  middle  nerve 
thick,  enlarged  .at  the  point  of  attachment ;  lateral  nerves  oblique,  straight  to  near  the  bordi  is,  where 
they  join  a  continuous  marginal  vein. 

These  fine  leaves  have  the  nervation  and  shape  of  species  of  this  genus. 
They  are  comparable,  for  the  nervation  at  least,  to  E.  oceanica,  Ung.,  as  fig- 
ured by  Heer  (Flor.  Tert.  Helv.,  pi.  cliv,  fig.  14).  In  this  figure,  the  lateral 
nerves  are  more  open;  but,  in  the  species  represented  by  the  leaves  of  the 
Baltic  Flora  of  the  same  autiior,  they  are  more  oblique  than  in  (hose  described 
iiere.     Since  1871,  the  time  when  they  were  first  considered,  I  have  obtained 
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a  nunihrr  of  living  species  from  Oulia.  Some  of  these,  espocially  of  Hu^  fainil\- 
of  (he  EupliorhiacecR,  Tricera  retusa,  (J ray,  T.  Jasciculusa,  Gris.,  have  a  nerva- 
tion and  a  texture  of  hMves  exactly  corresponding  with  those  of  the  specimens 
of  Green  River,  and  1  now  should  !)e  disposed  to  rather  refer  them  to  ttiis 
genus,  or  at  least  to  the  Eupliorbiaeca;,  ahnndant  in  the  subtropical  North 
American  tlora,  than  to  Australian  types;  for  this  Eucalyptus  would  be,  like 
the  former,  an  anomaly  in  the  Upper  Tertiary  flora  of  tlie  Lignitic.  As  in 
species  of  Tricera,  the  leaves  are  very  sliort-|)cti()led,  attached  to  the  stems 
merely,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  specimen,  by  the  enlarged  base  of  the 
flat,  broad  midrii);  the  lateral  veins,  at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  40°,  pass 
straight  to  the  borders,  where  they  join,  with  scarcely  any  curve,  a  distinct 
marginal  nerve,  somewhat  thinner  than  the  veins.  This  apparent  marginal 
nerve  is  of  course  formed  by  the  al)rupt  curve  of  the  lateral  nerves  which 
follow  the  borders,  as  more  distinctly  marked  in  fig.  11.  In  Tricera  retusa, 
we  see  exactly  the  same  character,  which  is  observable  also  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  numerous  parallel  secondary  nerves,  separated  by  thinner  and 
shorter  tertiary  veins,  joined  either  in  right  angle  by  nervilles  or  in  very 
acute  angle  by  branchlets  coming  out  from  the  midrib  or  from  the  lateral 
nerves.  From  the  fragments  figured  here,  the  leaves  seem  to  be  compara- 
tively very  long,  tor  fig.  11  is  twelve  centimeters  long  and  fifteen  millimeters 
broad;  and,  by  comparison,  the  fragment  represented  in  fig.  12,  which  is 
more  than  one-third  broader,  should  be  part  of  a  leaf  about  eighteen 
centimeters  long. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  Wyoming,  above  fish-beds  (Z>r.  F.  V. 
Hayclen). 

ROSIFLOR^. 
POMACES. 

Of  the  presence  of  plants  of  this  family  in  our  Tertiary  flora,  we  have 
as  yet  no  positive  evidence,  the  fragments  described  here  as  Cratcegus  being 
too  incomplete  for  positive  identification. 

CRAT-ffiGUS,  Linn. 

Ci'ata;g:iis!   a;quidentatii,  Bp.  uov. 

PhUe  LVIIl,  Figs.  4,4  <j. 
Leaves  of  large  size,  broadly  lanceolate  ;  borders  dentate  ;  nervation  craspedodromo. 

These  fragments  have  the  nervation  of  leaves  of  Cratcegus,  the  lateral 
nerves  about  equidistant  and  parallel,  the  lower  branching  outside,  and  the 
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number  of  tli<'  divisions  decreasing  toward  tlin  point  vvlioro  the  nerves  have 
f-till  one  or  two  l)ranciies,  as  in  tlie  living  C.  jyyracantha.,  crus-galli,  Jlava, 
etc.  The  areolation  is  not  discernible.  Though  the  simple  nervilles  are  not 
a  character  of  this  genus,  nor  the  obtuse  equal  teeth,  these  leaves  have  an 
evident  relation  to  C.  antigua,  Heer  (Fl.  Arct,,  i,  p.  125,  pi.  1,  figs.  1,  2), 
two  leaves  which  have,  like  our  fragments,  the  lower  lateral  nerves  with 
many  branches,  the  upper  being  less  divided,  and  only  toward  the  borders; 
all  joined  in  right  angle  by  strong,  distant,  simple  fibrillse.  The  Greenland 
leaves  dilfer  much,  however,  by  straight,  more  oblique,  lateral  nerves  and 
the  acute  teeth  of  the  borders. 

Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming. 

LEGUMINOS^. 

Of  this  class  of  plants,  we  have  also  in  the  Lignitic  flora  very  few  rep- 
resentatives, though  the  North  American  Hora  of  the  present  time  has  a 
large  number  of  its  species.  More  than  three  hundred  fossil  ones  are 
described  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe;  most  of  them  from  the  Miocene 
of  Oeningen;  a  few  from  the  Armissan  of  France.  Five  only,  of  doubtful 
attribution,  are  referred  to  the  Eocene  of  Mount  Bolca  and  of  Alum  Bay. 

PODOGONIUM,  Heer. 

This  genus  is  established  by  the  author  from  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens, especially  found  in  the  upper  strata  of  Oeningen,  and  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  leaves  and  fruits  in  his  Fl,  Tert.  Hclv.  With  the  leaves  de- 
scribed under  this  generic  name,  I  have  found  only  a  fragment  of  a  capsule, 
which  is  probably  referable  to  it. 

Podogonium  Ainericanuiii,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  LIX,  Fig.  5;  Plato  LXIII,  fig.  S^;  Pl.-ito  LXV,  fig.  6. 

Podogoniiim  species,  Lcstjx.,  Annual  Eeport,  1.S73,  p.  417. 

Leaves  small,  lanceolate,  acuminato,  narrowed  to  the  short  petiole;  lateral  nerves  nunioioDS, 
parallel. 

These  leaflets  are  all  of  the  same  form  and  size,  four  centimeters  long, 
a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  broad  in  the  middle,  narrowed  in  the  same 
degree  upward  to  a  sharply  pointed,  comparatively  long,  acumen,  and  down- 
ward to  a  short  l)ut  distinct  petiole.  The  lateral  nerves  are  close,  fourteen  to 
seventeen  pairs,  diverging  in  an  angle  of  40°,  either  simple  or  intermi.xcd,  with 
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shorter  tertiary  veins  anastomosed  by  nervilles  in  right  angle.  This  nervation 
is  typically  identical  with  that  of  P.  Knorrii,  Heer  (Fl.  Tcrt.  Helv.,  iii,  p. 
114,  pi.  cxxxiv,  figs.  22-2G;  cxxxv;  cxxxvi,  figs.  1-9);  the  leaflets  of  our 
pi.  lix,  fig.  f),  and  pi.  Ixiii,  fig.  2,  corresponding  to  fig.  4,  pi.  cxxxvi,  and  tliat 
of  our  pi.  Ixv,  fig.  5,  to  fig.  3  of  tlie  same  plate  of  llecr.  The  shape  of  tlie 
leaflets  and  their  size,  though  comparahlc  also  to  those  of  F.  Knorrii, 
differ  by  the  longer,  sharply  pointed  acumen,  and  by  the  longer  slender  petiole 
not  inflated  at  its  point  of  union  to  tlie  middle  nerve.  The  fragment  of  cap- 
sule, described  in  Annual  Report,  1873,  p.  417,  as  referable  to  a  Podogonium 
species,  is  pedicellate,  apparently  oval,  but  l)roUen  below  the  middle,  and 
cannot  be  specifically  identified.     It  may  represent  the  same  species. 

Habitat.— The  first  of  the  specimens  is  from  Black  Buttes,  Wyoming; 
fhc  second   (pi.   Ixiii),   from    Middle   Park,  Colorado   {Dr.  F.    V.  Haydm), 

with  the  broken  capsule;  the  third  (pk  Ixv),  from  near  the  mouth  of  White 

River,  Green  River  group,  Wyoming  {Frof.  W.  Denton). 

CASSIA,  Linn. 
Cassia   c  o  n  c  i  n  II  a  ? ,  Heer. 

Plate  LIX,  Figs.  8,  8  o  (enlarged). 
Cas>ia  concinna,  Heer,  Fl.  Tort.  Helv.,  iii,  p.  122,  pi.  cx^cxviii,  fig.  41.-Lesqx.,  Aunual  Report,  1872,  p.  402. 

This  fragment  of  an  unfolding  leaflet  is  like  the  undeveloped  ones 
figured  by  Heer,  loc.  cit.;  the  middle  or  dorsal  nerve  is  thick  and  the  lamina 
folded  along  the  lateral  nerves.  As  we  have  a  single  leaflet  for  comparison, 
this  similarity  is  not  sufficient  for  identification. 

Habitat.— Evanston,  Wyoming. 

ACACIA,  Neck. 
Acacia  scpteni,  rionalis,   Lesqx. 

Plato  LIX,  Figs.  9,  9rt  (enlarged). 

Acacia  septentrionalis,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Keport,  1873,  p.  418. 

Leaflet  small,  coriaceous,  oblanceolate,  rounded  to  a  very  short  point,  gradually  tapering  down- 
ward to  the  short  petiole ;  nervation  pinnate,  aerodrome. 

This  small  leaflet,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  and  fbur  millimeters 
broad  toward  the  rounded  point,  has  the  lateral  nerves  alternate,  ascending 
nearly  parallel  to  the  midrib,  the  upper  one  reaching  the  point  in  an  inside 
curve,  all  anastomosing  in  oblique  veiulets,  composing  long  erpiilateral  meshes; 
these  veins  are  very  thin,  discernible  only  with  a  strong  glass;  the  surface  is 
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roiigli.     "^riie  relation  of  this  Icallct  to  the  one  descrilted  by  Heer  as  yl.  rig/da 
(Fl.  Tert.  Ilelv.,  iii,  p.  13.'},  pi.  c.\l,  fig.  22)  is  evident      TUr  liard  textnre   of 
the  leaflets  and  Iheii-  nervation  are  the  same:  the}'  merely  diifer  by  the  shape. 
■  Habitat. — Near  Castello's  Ranch,  Colorado  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haiidcn). 

MIMOSITES,  Ett. 
Ifliniositcs   I  i  bi  earif  o  I  i  us,   Lesqz. 

Plate  LIX,  Fig.  7. 

Ccesalpinia  linearis?,  Lesqx.,  Aaunal  Report,  1S73,  p.  417. 

Leaf  inip.aripiniiatp ;  lealiots  opposite,  close,  small,  linear,  abruptly  pointeil,  falcate  upward, 
rounded  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  narrow  common  pedicel;  nerv.atiou  obsolete. 

The  fragment,  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf,  has  seven  pairs  of  leaflets  on  a 
length  of  two  and  a  half  centimeters.  These  leaflets  appear  of  a  somewhat 
thick  te.xture,  as  every  trace  of  nerve,  even  of  the  middle  one,  is  concealed. 
They  are  narrow,  only  two  millimeters  broad,  the  lowest  one  and  a  lialf 
millimeters  long,  nearly  linear,  obliqne,  rapidly  pointed,  and  curved  upward 
near  the  point,  ses.sile  by  a  rounded  base.  This  species  is  evidently  related 
to  the  Miinosce  rather  than  to  the  Leguminosx.  It  has  especially  a  marked 
degree  of  relation  to  Pitheculohium  duke,  Mart ,  a  living  species  of  Brazil, 
whose  leaflets,  of  the  same  form  and  size,  scythe-shaped  toward  the  point, 
have  a  very  thin  nervation,  and  are  sessile  and  rounded  to  the  base. 

Habitat. — Florissant,  near  South  Park,  Colorado  {Prof.  E.  D.  Cope). 

LEGUMINOSITES,  Brgt. 

Li  e  gruiiii  n  osi  tes    cassioidcs,  ep.  nov. 

Plate  LIX,  Figs.  1-4. 

Leaflets  oblong,  rounded  in  narrowing  to  a  short  petiole,  apparently  lanceolate  to  a  point ;  lateral 
veins  curved,  reaching  close  to  the  borders ;  areolation  small,  subquadrate  from  subdivisions  of  distinct 
nervilles  in  right  angle  to  the  nerves. 

These  leaflets  are  comparable  to  those  of  species  of  Cassia;  for  the  shape 
and  the  nervation,  especially  to  C.  herenices,  Ung.  (in  Heer's  Fl.  Tert.  Helv., 
iii,  p.  118,  pi.  c.Mxxvii,  figs.  42-5G).  The  nervilles  in  right  angle  to  the  nerves 
are,  however,  not  distinctly  marked  in  this  European  Miocene  species.  Our 
fig.  3  has  the  inequilateral  form,  and  the  lateral  nerves  branching  as  in  C. 
phaseolites,  Ung.  (in  Heer,  /oc.  cit.,  p.  119,  pi.  cx.xxviii,  fig.  7).  The  attribu- 
tion of  this  last  species  is  doubtful,  according  to  Schimper. 

Habitat. — The  three  finst  figures  are  from  specimens  from  Green  River, 
Wyoming,  above  fish-bed  {Dr.  F.  V.  Ilaydcii);  the  fi)urth  from  Si)ring  Cailon, 
near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana  {Jos.  Savage). 
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I^  «•  K  •■•••'"«  s  i  J  c  s !    a  r  a  c  Bi  i  o  i  d  «>  s  ,   Lesqx. 

I'hito  LIX,  Fi^s.  l:!,  11. 

CarpolMes  arachioUUs,  Lesqx.,  Annual  Kepoi  t,  l^T-J,  \>.  103. 

Capsules  or  siliqucs  alternate  and  sessile,  on  flexnons,  tliiek,  wooily  pedicels;  ohovate,  rounded  to 
a  short  acumen,  mostly  enlarged  on  tho  lower  side,  bossed  under  tlie  point  as  inclosiuf;  a  round  seed, 
regularly  striated  with  narrow  ridges,  t'enerally  teudins  in  a  curve  from  the  borders  to  the  point, 
obscurely  and  transversely  wrinkled. 

These  capsules,  or  pods,  are  turned  upwartl  iu  the  upper  jtart  of  (lie 
branches,  horizontal  or  pending  in  the  lower  part,  two  and  a  iialf  centimeters 
long,  one  centimeter  broad  in  the  middle,  flattened  by  compression,  but  gen- 
erally convex  or  inflated  near  the  point,  as  from  the  presfMice  of  an  inside, 
]i\r"e.  round  seed:  narrowed  in  curving  to  a  very  short,  broad,  petiole.  The 
relation  of  these  racemes  of  fructification  is  as  yet  uncertain;  they  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Lcguminosa;  especially  resembling  branches  bearing  frmts  ot 
our  Arachis  hypogaa,  Linn.,  the  Ground-nuts  of  the  South.  But  they  do  not 
bear  at  the  basc^  any  trace  of  remains  of  the  calyx  or  receptacle,  which,  in 
the  species  of  this  family,  is  scarcely  absent  except  perhaps  in  the  fructifi- 
cations of  some  Sclerolobium,  Cenostigma,  etc.  I'ig.  14,  left  side,  has  the 
l)edicel  attenuated  and  elongated  as  i)art  of  a  broken  tendril. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming;  in  a  l)lock  of  iron-stone  taken  out  from 
the  mines.  No  leaves  or  any  other  vegetable  remains  were  recognizable 
but  these.     The  fruits  appear  of  a  hard,  woody  consistence. 

INCERTiE    SEDIS. 

PHYLLITES,  St. 
Pliyllitos    Sapiiidiforiii  is,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  XXIX,  Figs.  6,  7. 

Leaves  small,  linear,  subfalcate,  entire,  narrowed  to  an  inequilateral  base,  pointed  or  acuminate; 
lateral  nerves  close,  parallel,  camptodrorae,  separated  by  short  ti^rliary  ones. 

These  two  fragments  of  leaves,  mixed  upon  tiie  same  specimens  with 
those  of  Ficus  nrenacca,  cannot  be  referable  to  this  species, though  they  have 
some  characters  iu  common:  tho  thick  consistence,  the  entire  borders,  and 
the  inequilateral  base.  The  upper  part  of  these  leaves  is  destroyed;  they 
seem  to  be  acuminate  and  somewhat  turned  to  one  side,  like  leaves  of 
Sapimlus.  They  are  also  related  to  this  genus  by  their  nervation.  The 
relation  is,  however,  distant,  not  more  definite  than  with  some  Leguminosui : 
Cassia,  Podogonium,  etc. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  Wyoming  {Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 
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CARPITES,  Schp. 

Prof.  Schiinper.  in  his  Paleonlologie  Vcgctale,  proposes  and  admits  the 
name  of  CarpUcs  as  a  distinction  for  the  frnits  and  seeds  of  dicotyledonous 
species  from  those  of  the  Carboniferous.  Tliis  distinction  seems  rigiit,  in 
order  at  least  to  reduce  the  very  numerous  specific  names  appended  until 
now  to  tlic  name  of  Carpolithes. 

Carpites    li  it  eat  us!,  Newby. 

Plate  LX,  Figs.  1-1  d.    '  ,  i  J-  • 

Carpolithes  Hneatus,  Newby.,  Notes  on  the  Later  Ext.  Fl.,  p.  31.— Lesqx.,  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  295. 
Frnits  nearly  globular,  slightly  pointed,  irregularly  thinly  striated  in  the  length. 

Prof  Newberry  has  given  this  name  to  a  fruit  figured  in  the  plates  of 
the  Miocene  flora  of  Fort  Union,  but  not  described.  It  is  a  little  smaller 
than  those  of  Evan.ston,  but  has  the  same  characters.  These,  nearly  two 
centimeters  in  size,  much  resemble  hazel-nuts,  and  could  be  referable  to 
Corijlus,  but  for  their  thinner,  shelly  envelope.  By  this  character,  they  are 
related  to  the  fruits  of  some  Palms,  though  the  epicarp  is  twice  as  thick  as 
in  those  described  (pi.  xi  and  xiii).  As  no  Palm  leaves  have  been  found  at 
Evanston,  where  these  nuts  are  very  abundant,  and  none  either  of  Coryhis, 
their  relation  is  as  yet  unascertained. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming;  above  coal  {Dr.  A.  C.  Peak). 

Carpites   oviforinis,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  XXX,  Fig.  6  a. 
Fruit  exactly  ovoid,  ten  millimeters  long,  six  broad  in  the  middle. 

This  small  nut  is  apparently  a  hard  drupe,  as  it  is  not  flattened  by  com- 
pression. Its  surface  is  neither  striate  nor  lineato,  but  somewhat  rough. 
It  is  much  like  the  fruit  of  Prunus  Scotlii,  licer,  figured  in  Arct.  Fl.,  i,  pi. 
viii,  fig.  15  a,  only  more  obtuse. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

Carpites   triaiigiilosiis,   sp.  nov. 
Plate  LX,  Fig.  4  ;  Plato  LXII,  Figs.  19,  20. 

Drnpes  small,  triangular,  obtuse,  eight  to  ten  millimeters  long,  four  to  six  l)road  below  the 
middle,  grooved  by  a  deep  middle  lino  from  the  point  to  the  base,  .smooth  or  indistinctly  lined. 

I  consider  figs.  19  and  20  as  a  small  variety,  or  perhaps  a  diflerent 
specie.*!,  of  the  same  generic  division.  These  druues  resemble  those  of  a 
Prunus,  but  are  much  smaller. 
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Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado,  tJie  specimen  represented  in  fig.  4;  the 
others  from  Point  of  Kocks  ( Wm.  Clchurit). 

Cai'pitcs    costatus,  sp.  nov. 
Pl.ate  I.X,  Fit;.  5. 

A  fragment  of  a  drupe  buried  in  the  stone,  and  of  which  tlie  figured  part 
only  could  be  seen.  It  shows  the  point  of  attachment,  originally  round,  but 
of  an  oval  form  by  comjjression,  surrounded  by  a  double  ring,  with  Hat  promi- 
nent costse  passing  downward;  the  surface  between  the  ribs  is  smooth. 

Habitat. — South  Table  Mountain,  near  Golden,  Colorado. 

C  ii  r  |>  i  1 1>  IS   CO  f  f  c  a;  f  o  r  III  i  s ,  sp.  nov. 

Plate  LX,  Figs.  6,  7. 

The  two  parts  figured  seem  to  represent  each  a  half  drupe  separated  by 
disjunction  in  the  middle;  they  are  oval-oblong,  obtuse  above,  truncate  in 
the  lower  part,  dee])ly  grooved  in  the  middle.  One  of  the  sj^ecimens  shows, 
totally  imbedded  into  the  stone,  a  cavity  divided  into  five  cells,  by  sections  or 
dissepiments,  which  are  not  joined  to  the  central  column.  The  flat  surfaces 
represented  in  the  figures  look  like  two  ovules  of  the  same  fruit,  joined  in 
their  length.     They  may  be  referable  to  the  former  fragment  (fig.  5). 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

C  a  r  p  i  t  c  s   in  y  r  i  c  a  r  ii  m ,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  LX,  Figs.  8-11. 

Small,  round-oval  seeds,  five  millimeters  in  diameter,  slightly  pointed 
upward,  round  or  truncate  at  the  base.  They  resemble  large  seeds  of  Myrica. 
Fig.  11  appears  like  a  scale  of  a  cone.  These  seeds  are  slightly  flattened, 
obscurely  striate  longitudinally. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  in  connection  with  I  he  leaves  of 
Myrica  Torreyi,  and  not  rare,  but  always  sparse. 

Carpitcs    rostcllatiis,  sp.  nov 

Plate  LX,  Figs.  12,  13. 

Hard-shelled  small  fruits,  from  six  to  ten  millimeters  in  size,  rounded 
on  one  side,  pointed-rostellate  on  the  other,  with  three  narrow  ribs  passing 
down,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  point  to  near  the  base,  where  they 
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hecoine  cfFaccd.  Tlie  small  specimen  represented  in  fig.  13  is  loosened  from 
the  stone,  in  part,  at  least,  and  appears  filled  with  a  dry  irregularly  wiinkled 
ovule  half  decayed. 

Habitat. — Golden,  Colorado. 

C  a  ■■  p  i  t  c  s    g  I II  ni  a;  f  o  r  n:  i  s ,  sp.  uov. 
Plate  XXXV,  Fig.  4(?;  Plate  LX,  Figs.  14-17. 

Seeds(?)  obovate  or  oblong,  rounded  and  enlarged  on  one  side,  narrowed 
on  the  other  to  a  point  or  a  pedicel,  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long 
and  five  to  si.x  millimeters  broad,  distinctly  striate  in  the  length.  These 
fruits  are  not  rare,  always  immersed  into  tlie  stone,  convex,  or  half-flattened. 
They  resemble  large  glumes.  Fig.  4  d  of  pi.  xxxv  an<l  fig.  14  of  pi.  Ix  seem 
narrowed  into  a  pedicel,  and  are  slightly  scythe-shaped. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  common.    Evanston,  Wyoming,  rare. 

C  n  r  p  i  t  (!  s    iii  i  t  r  a  t  ii  s ,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  LX,  Figs.  18,  19. 

The  composition  of  these  vegetable  organs  is  not  well  ascertained. 
They  appear  like  wings  of  a  small,  round  carpel  attached  at  the  base.  The 
wings  are  broadly  cordate,  obtuse;  the  one  in  fig.  18  surrounded  by  a  flat 
border.  The  carpel  is  inflated  and  of  about  the  same  form.  Its  position  at 
the  base  of  the  wing  may  be  casual,  this  being  perhaps  an  inflated  pod  from 
which  the  carpel  has  been  expelled  or  detached  by  compression. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

Carpites   laurineiis,  sp.  ucv. 
Plate  LX,  Figs.  20,  21. 

Berries  small,  nearly  round,  short-pointed,  about  five  millimeters  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a  thin,  shelly  epicarp.  They  closely  resemble  the 
fruits  of  Tetranthera  sessilijlora  (pi.  xxxv,  figs.  8  c  and  d),  and  especially  those 
of  pi.  xxxiv,  fig.  1  c.  They  may  represent  the  same  species,  for  they  merely 
differ  by  their  shape,  which  is  rather  round  than  oval,  and  by  their  smaller 
size.     They  are  from  the  same  locality. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming. 
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C  a  ■'  p  ■  t  c  s   t;  t  a  li  c  n  s  i  fi ,  sp.  uov. 

Plate  LX,  Fi^r  22. 

Fruit  feinall,  Ixuadly  obovutc,  cordate  or  cmargiuate  at  one  cud,  lomidod 
to  a  sliort  ])()iiit  al  (lie  other,  suioolli,  l)eariiig  remains  of  a  (liiii  e[)ieari).  It 
is  one  eentiineter  long,  and  seven  niilliiueters  liroad  toward  (Ik^  point. 

Habitat. — Evanston,  Wyoming. 

C  :i  I'  p  i  t  c  s   V 1'  I'  r  u  c  o  s  u  K ,  sp.  uov 

Plate  LX,  Fig.  y:;. 

Fruit  nearly  round,  ont^  ceulimefer  across,  emarginate  in  the  lower  ])art 
at  its  point  of  attachment  to  a  short  !)roken  pedicel;  surface  Hat,  covered  with 
small  obtuse  warts,  '^l^his  seed  is  like  the  flattened  drupe  of  a  Magnolia.  In 
the  living  M.  grandijlora,  the  base  of  the  seed  is  cut  or  emarginate  as  in  this 
one,  and  generally  has  its  short  pedicel  attached  to  it.  This  seed  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  flat  margin,  which  may  be  the  borders  of  a  flattened  pericarp. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  Saurian  bed;  represented  by  three 
specimens. 

€  a  r  p  i  t  c  s    lu  i  n  ii  t  ii  I  ii  s,  sp.  uov. 
Plate  LX,  Fig.  C5. 

Seeds  very  small,  three  millimeters  long,  only  half  as  l)road,  inflated  and 
rounded  at  one  end,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  short  acumen,  smooth.  It 
reseraljles  by  its  size  and  form  C.  Icevltisculus,  Heer  (Fl.  Sjiitz.,  pi.  xv,  tig.  47). 
It  is  mixed  with  fragments  of  stems  and  Ijianches  which  appear  to  belong 
to  some  Conifers,  but  crushed  and  unidcntiflable. 

Habitat. — South  Table  Mountain,  near  Golden,  Colorado. 

C  a  r  p  j  t  e  s  V  i  b  ti  r  ii  i ,  sp.  uov. 

Plate  LX,  Figs.  iili.  i2G  a. 

Fruit  small,  ovoid,  obtuse,  short-pediceled,  six  to  seven  millimeters  in 
diameter,  covered  with  a  thin,  flattened  pericarp.  It  is  apparently  a  seed  of 
Viburnum,  like  some  of  those  of  fig.  2  of  the  same  plate.  It  is,  however, 
from  a  diflerent  locality. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming,  where  leaves  of   Vihuri  uni  species 
are  very  abundant. 
20  T  F 
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Curpitcs  s|>ii-:i[is,  Lecqz. 
Plate' LX,  Fig.  ii7. 
CarpoUthes  spiralis,  Lesqx.,  SupjiltMiieiit  to  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  IC. 

A  large,  apparently  hard  fruit,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  nearly 
liiree  centimeters  broad  ill  the  upper  part,  ohovale,  rounded,  gradually  nar- 
rowed downward  to  its  lower  end,  where  it  is  broken  and  still  seventeen 
millimeters  broad,  deeply  furrowed  in  spiral  lines  passing  downward  from 
the  upper  border,  and  strangled  horizontally  above  its  base  by  two  strong 
lines  cutting  the  spiral  ribs  without  changing  their  direction.  Tiiis  fruit  has 
some  likeness  of  form,  especially  by  its  spiral  or  oblique  costse,  to  the  nut  of 
Torre y a  Californica. 

Hagitat. — Placiere  Mountain,  anthracite  beds,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V. 
Haydeii). 

Carpites  i-Iioinboidalis,  sp.  nov. 

riate  LX,  Figs.  £8,  29. 

Pods(?)  square  or  rhomboidal  in  outline,  flattened  at  the  borders,  inflated 
in  the  middle,  twelve  millimeters  in  diameter.  They  look  like  a  one-seeded 
legumen.  Fig.  28  seems  to  bear  inside,  and  in  a  mature  state,  a  seed  which 
is  nearly  exactly  ovate-acute.     Fig.  23  appears  empty  or  immature. 

Habitat.— South  Table  Mountain,  near  Golden,  Colorado. 

Carpites  b  u  r  s  s£  f  o  r  ui  i  s ,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  LX,  Fig.  30. 

Fruit  apparently  hard,  not  flattened,  covered  with  a  thin,  shelly  pericarp, 
fifteen  millimeters  long,  eigbt  millimeters  broad  below  the  middle,  narrowed 
at  one  end  into  a  flattened  truncate  point,  rounded  and  inflated  at  the  other, 
resembling  a  small  bladder  with  its  colluni.  The  lower  part  is  marked  by 
a  few  distant,  obscure,  and  narrow  ribs. 

Habitat. — Black  Buttes,  Wyoming;  above  main  coal. 

Carpites  Pcalci,8p.  nov. 
Plato  LX,  Fig.  31. 

Fruit  narrowly  elliptical  or  oblong,  flattened,  rounded  on  one  side, 
pointed  at  the  other,  two  centimeters  long,  five  to  six  millimeters  broad, 
marked  from  the  rounded  part  to  below  the  middle  by  small  parallel  striaj. 

Habitat. — Florissant,  near  South  Park,  Colorado  (Z>a.  A.  C.  Peak). 
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Carpilcs  coo-,  iiloidcst,  Hcer. 

Plate  LX,  rigs.  :i2-:!5. 
CarjjoUthts  coccaloidca,  llocr,  Fl.  Arct.,  ii,  p.  4S4,  pi.  lii,  fiK-  9.— Lesqx.,  Aiinu;il  K.-poit,  1H71,  p.  2'JO. 

Fruits  small,  one  ceutiiuctor  long,  six  inilliineters  broad  in  \\w.  enlarged 
upper  part,  obovate,  sessile,  obliquely  truncate  at  the  point  of  attachment, 
regularly  more  or  less  distinctly  striate  in  the  length.  It  represents  evidently 
a  iiurd  drupe,  as  the  stone  is  excavated  wherever  this  fruit  has  b(>eii  ind)eddcd. 
It  turns  on  one  side;  to  a  point  more  distinctly  than  it  is  marked  in  Heer's 
figures  of  this  species  {he.  cit.),  but  tliis  may  be  an  appearance  resulting 
from  its  position  in  the  stoue.  Though  abundant  enough,  especially  at 
Carbon,  I  have  never  seen  it  attached  to  a  pedicel. 

Habitat. — Carbon,  Wyoming  (Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden). 

Carpites  c  o  c  c  u  I  oidcs!,  Heer,  var.  niitjor. 

Plate  LX,  Figs.  :!8,  3'J. 

Merely  differs  from  the  former  by  its  size,  being  doubly  laiger.  It  is 
apparently  referable  to  a  different  species  of  the  same  genus.  Heer  com- 
pares these  fruits  to  the  seeds  oi Menispermum  or  Cocculus,  which  they  much 
resemble,  indeed. 

Habitat. — I  found  these  specimens  at  Carbon,  with  a  number  of  those 

of  the  former  size. 

C  ii  r  p  ■  t  c  s  1  i  g  u  e  II  s ,  Lesqx. 

Plato  LX,  Figs.  3G,  36  a. 

Small,  narrowly  oval  fruits  or  drupes,  seemingly  joined  at  the  base. 
They  are  of  a  hard  consistence,  not  flattened,  and  thinly  striated  in  the 
length.  The  only  specimen  seen  represents  four  of  these  (lrupes(?)  imbed- 
ded at  the  base  into  the  stone. 

Habitat. — Placiere  Mountain,  New  Mexico  {Dr.  F.  V.  Haijden). 
C  a  r  p  i  t  c  s  v  a  I  v  a  t  ii  s,  sp.  nov. 
Plate  LX,  Fig.  37. 

A  mere  fragment,  representing  apparently  the  outside  part  of  a  valvate 
receptacle.  It  is  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  long,  and  as  broad,  enlarged 
upward  and  fan-like  from  a  broken  base,  divided  outside  into  six  oblanceo- 
late,  obtuse,  convex  ribs,  with  a  smooth,  rounded  top  above.  Fragments  of 
this  kind,  but  more  obscure  still,  are  found  in  the  bottom  clay  of  the  Lignitic 
coal,  near  Fort  Steele,  Wyoming  {F.  B.  Meek),  with  AUetites  dubius.  They 
resemble  the  capsules  of  Norde7ixklildia  borenlis  as  figured  by  Heer  (Spitz. 
Fl.,  pi.  vii,  fig.  7). 


PAirr  III. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  LIGNITIC  FORMATIONS  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS. 


I  have  to  meet  at  the  beginning  an  objection  which,  if  not  refuted,  might 
leave  some  doubt  of  the  reliability  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn 
from  the  characters  of  our  fossil  plants  with  regard  to  the  evidence  they 
afford  upon  the  age  of  the  formations  from  which  they  are  derived. 

This  objection  bears  upon  the  uncertainty  of  some  of  the  determinations 
of  the  plants  which  are  described  in  this  work,  the  references  to  which  have, 
in  a  few  cases,  been  modified,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  synonymy  presented 
with  the  species.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  take  up  the  subject  here,  since 
this  will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  giving  due  credit  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  value  of  this  memoir  by  communication  of  materials  for 
examination,  and  also  of  acknowledging  the  assistance  rendered  by  scientific 
friends  interested  in  the  progress  of  American  paleo-botany. 

The  first  specimens  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the 
Lignitic  of  the  Western  Territories  were  sent  to  me  as  early  as  1867  by 
Dr.  John  L.  Leconte,  who  gave  a  short  account  of  these  plants  in  his  report 
(p.  31))  and  in  a  note  (p.  50).*  They  had  been  mostly  collected  around  the 
base  of  the  Raton  Mountains  near  Trinidad,  and  in  Colorado.  Though  the 
specimens  were  few  and  more  or  less  fragmentary,  I  could  then,  from  those 
which  were  deterrainal)le,  refer  the  Marshall's  coal  to  the  Lower  Eocene. 
Soon  after  I  received  from  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  a  new  lot  of  fossil  leaves,  some 
from  the  Laramie  Plains,  most  of  the  others  from  Marshall's  and  Golden,  and, 
after  a  short  description  of  them  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Annual  Report,  1869, 
p.  195,  I  concluded  that  the  relation  of  the  six  species  of  Rock  Creek  was 

*  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Sarvey  for  the  Extensiou  of  the  Uniou  Pacific  Railway,  E.  D.,  from 
the  Smoky  Ilill  River,  Kansas,  to  tho  Uio  Grande,  by  John  L.  LeCoute,  M.  D.    (IH()H.) 

■MO 
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positively  to  Miocene  plants  of  Europe.  I  therefore  admitted  the  forma- 
tion as  Miocene,  while  those  of  Marshall's  were  representatives  of  an  older 
Tertiary  formation  by  their  marked  aftinity  to  fossil  plants  which  I  had 
examined  and  described  from  the  so-called  Great  Lignitic  of  Mississippi,  a 
formation  which  I  considered  then  as  lowest  Tertiary  or  Eocene.  From 
that  time,  and  each  year,  Dr.  Hayden  sent  me,  as  collected  either  by  himself 
or  by  members  of  his  Survey,  new  lots  of  specimens,  which  were  imme- 
diately studied,  and  briefly  described  in  his  Annual  licports  from  1870  to 
1874.  At  first,  most  of  the  specimens  were  incomplete;  thereibre  the  deter- 
mination of  the  species  was  sometimes  doubtful.  Later,  in  1872,  following 
the  instructions  of  Dr.  ITayden,  who  wished  me  to  study  especially  the 
flora  of  the  Lignitic,  its  distribution,  and  its  evidence  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  measures,  I  visited  the  more  important  localities  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories where  species  of  vegetable  remains  were  obtainable:  the  Eaton 
Mountains,  Canon  City,  the  Colorado  Basin,  and,  in  Wyoming,  Carbon,  Black 
Buttes,  Evanston,  etc.  I  could  there  not  only  select  more  valuable  materials, 
but  study  in  place  some  of  the  species  from  the  comi)arison  of  numerous 
fragments  elucidating  their  characters.  I  had  tl;en  the  assistance  of  my  son, 
Mr.  L.  Lesquereux,  who  .greatly  contributed  to  the  al)undance  of  our  collec- 
tions. In  1873, 1  revisited,  by  myself  alone,  the  Colorado  Basin,  and  the  more 
important  localities  of  the  Bitter  Creek  series,  adding  considerably  to  the 
collections  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  procuring  at  the 
same  time  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen,  who,  becoming  interested  in 
vegetable  paleontology,  have  since  then  furnished  ^onle  very  fine  materials 
described  in  this  volume.  The  first  of  all,  Rev.  Arthur  Lakes,  has  continued 
his  researches  until  now;  his  last  communication,  a  lot  of  plants  from  the 
Lignitic  and  another  from  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Hogbacks  of  Colorado, 
came,  to  my  regret,  loo  late;  and,  though  a  few  of  the  species  which  they 
represent  could  be  described  in  this  volume,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  have 
them  figured  here.  Then  Ctd  E.  L  Bcrthond,  also  of  Golden,  sent,at  differ- 
ent times,  some  good  specimens  of  very  rare  plants,  especially  those  of  a 
Selaginella,  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  the  first  species  of  this  genus 
hitherto  known  from  Tertiary  formations. 

When  I  visited  Golden  for  the  first  time,  I  met  there  Mr.  Wm.  Cleburn, 
who  had  already  collected  specimens  of  fossil  plants  from  divers  localities 
along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.     As  soon  as  apprised  of  Ihe  purpose  of 
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my  visit,  he  onterod  at  once  willi  the  greatest  zeal  into  tlie  work  of  e.\[)l()ia- 
tions,  and  presented  to  the  Survey  all  the  materials  of  value  discovered 
by  our  common  researches  in  the  country  around  Golden.  It  will  !)C  seen  in 
the  descri[)tions  that  he  sent  later,  from  Point  of  Rocks  and  from  Aikali 
Station  iu  Wyoming,  a  large  lot  of  specimens,  some  of  tlidn  representing 
new  species  of  leaves  in  very  good  preservation.  Other  comniunicalions  from 
the  Lower  Lignitic  are  due  to  Prof  F.  B.  Meek,  and  to  Mr.  Geo.  Iladden,  of 
Coal  Creek,  Colorado.  From  Fort  Fetterman,  Lieut.  A.  W.  Vogdes  sent  two 
lots  of  fossil  plants,  mostly  fragments  of  Taxodium,  referable  to  the  Laramie 
or  third  group.  The  specimens  of  Prof  E.  D.  Cope  from  the  Upper  Green 
River  group,  Castello's  Ranch,  Florissant,  and  Elko  Station,  represent,  with 
those  of  Prof  Wm.  Denton  and  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  himself,  the  largest  part 
of  tlic  species  described  from  this  fornuition.  A  few  specimens  were 
also  sent  by  Profs.  J.  A.  Allen  and  S.  W.  Garman,  and  more  recently  by 
Prof  A.  Brownell.  These  last  were  received  after  the'  preparation  of  the 
plates,  and  too  late  to  be  figured:  but  the  new  species  which  they  represent 
have  been  described. 

From  the  Lower  Green  River  group,  nearly  all  we  know  is  derived 
(Vom  the  specimens  sent  l)y  Dr.  Hayden,  from  above  the  fish-beds  of  Green 
River  Station. 

The  members  of  the  Geological  Corps  of  the  United  States  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  A.  R.  Marvine,  J.  T.  Gardner,  W.  II.  Holmes, 
and  Jos.  Savage,  have  occasionally  give  their  attention  to  the  collection  of 
fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  procured  some  valuable  materials  from  localities 
out  of  the  reach  of  private  explorations.  They  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
Dr.  Hayden,  who,  in  his  expedition  of  1875,  obtained  himself,  from  Point  of 
Rocks  and  from  the  Parks,  splendid  materials,  constituting  an  important 
contribution  to  the  American  Tertiary  flora. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  contribution  of  specimens 
of  fossil  ])lants,  too  often  mere  fragments,  sent  in  small  lots  from  separate 
and  distant  localities,  continued  fiar  a  series  of  years,  and  that  the  necessity 
of  reporting  on  them  for  each  Annual  Rei)ort  required  repeated  com- 
parison and  revisions  of  the  first  specifications.  Therefore,  the  original 
determinations  of  species  established  from  insufficient  materials  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  recognized  as  incorrect,  and  the  names  changed.  And 
also,  while  the  Flora  was  in  course  of  preparation,  I  obtained  the  generous 
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assistance  of  Count  Saporta,  who,  iVoiii  the  examination  ol'  tlie  plat(>s,  and 
1)V  the  comparison  of  onr  species  with  European  specimens,  advised  some 
modifications,  wliich  1  readily  accepted,  and  wliich,  as  seen  in  the  descrip- 
tive part, have  been  credited  to  this  celebrated  paleontologist.  This  explains, 
for  some  of  our  species,  a  synonymy  whicli  may  seem  at  first  to  be  regretted; 
but  for  an  American  monograph,  which,  as  the  first  on  this  subject,  may  be 
hereafter  used  as  a  basis  for  the  comparative  .study  of  the  flora  of  the 
Lignitic,  the  precision  of  the  work,  as  far  as  it  was  oljtainable  in  any  ])os- 
sible  way,  had  to  be  alone  considered.  And,  certainly,  the  determination  of 
our  American  species  of  fossil  plants  confirmed  by  Saporta,  who  is  now  the 
leading  paleo-botanist  of  France  and  the  successor  of  Brongniart,  gives  to  tliis 
memoir  a  reliability  which  could  not  have  been  secured  without  the  means 
furnished  for  comparative  study  by  the  immense  collections  of  living  and 
fossil  plants  of  Europe. 

Another  objection  is  likely  to  be  made  against  the  mixed  references 
of  the  fossil  plants  to  the  geological  formations  which  they  represent.  The 
divisions  could  have  been  rendered  more  striking  indeed  by  describing,  in 
separate  monographs,  the  species  represented  in  each  of  the  groups.  I  was 
at  first  disposed  to  prepare  the  work  in  this  way;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  plants  from  the  list  given  be- 
yond, the  relation  of  age  of  some  of  these  groups  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained; and  I  believe  that  the  comparison  of  species  made  from  the  general 
exposition  of  the  whole  flora  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  question  concerning 
those  uncertain  references.  Indeed,  as  the  specimens  were  sent  to  me  in 
successive  lots  or  series,  which  sometimes  were  not  clearly  defined  in  regard 
to  their  place  of  origin,  I  needed  myself  such  a  kind  of  general  comparison 
of  species,  whose  geological  age  was  merely  presumed,  in  order  to  fix  my 
opinion  about  their  real  aflinities.  And  also,  as  every  year,  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  1  have  been,  and  am  still,  in  receipt  of  specimens  from  distant 
localities,  it  became  evident,  from  the  first,  that  I  should  have  to  describe, 
too  late  for  the  arrangement  of  the  plates,  a  number  of  species  wliich  could 
not  be  distributed  according  to  the  plan  proposed.  This  is  tlic  case,  for 
example,  for  the  five  last  plates,  made  from  specimens  from  Point  of  Rocks, 
Lower  Eocene,  from  the  Carbon,  and  from  the  Upper  Green  River  group, 
that  of  the  Parks.  To  obviate  an  apparent  confusion,  which  may  give,  at 
first   sight,   in   the    examination   of   the  ])lates,  .some  uncertainty  in   regard 
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lo  the  geological  distribution  of  tlie  plants,  I  have  marked  upon  llie  pages 
of  ex])lanations,  and  after  the  name  of  each  species,  numbers  indicating  the 
geological  divisions  which  they  repres(uit,  while  the  table  of  distribution 
shows  the  localities  from  which  the  plants  are  derived  and  the  groups  to 
which  they  arc  referred. 

This  table  of  distribution  will  be  easily  understood.  The  references 
to  species  of  geological  groups,  either  European  or  American,  are  not  equally 
precise.  They  are  marked  by  the  note  of  interrogation  (?),  or  by  the  excla- 
mation point  (!),  according  to  the  degree  of  relation  or  of  identity,  both 
being  either  positive  or  more  or  less  indefinite. 
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The  wIioIl'  number  of  species  in  this  table  is  three  iuiiuh'cd  and  twenty- 
nine,  two  hun<he(l  of  whieh  are  credited  to  the  Lower  Lignitic. 

Tliis  superiority  of  the  representatives  of  the  flora  of  the  lower  group  is 
due,  first  to  the  wide  extent  in  surface  and  to  the  thicUncss  of  this  division 
and  of  its  seams  of  lignite,  which  are  already  widely  worked,  thus  expos- 
ing at  many  localities  beds  of  sliale  abounding  in  vegetable  remains;  then 
to  more  careful  researches  pursued  in  this  division  of  the  Tertiary  than 
ill  any  other.  These  carelid  researches  have  brought  on  the  discovery  of 
fruits  and  seeds  at  Grolden  and  Black  Buttes.  Of  these  two  hundred  species, 
fifty-seven  are  credited  to  Golden  only,  thirty-one  to  Black  Buttes,  and 
seventeen  to  Point  of  Rocks. 

Considering  first  the  relation  between  the  Bitter  Creek  series  or  the 
Lower  Lignitic  of  Wyoming  with  that  of  Colorado,  we  find  Black  Buttes 
and  Golden  with  nineteen  species  in  common,  four  of  which  have  been 
ibund  also  at  the  Eaton  i\[ountains,  and  four  at  other  localities  of  the  Lower 
Lignitic  of  Colorado,  and  besides,  out  of  the  species  of  Point  of  Rocks, 
Golden  has  eight,  three  of  them  seen  also  at  otht'r  named  localities  of 
the  Colorado  Basin,  or  in  all  we  count  twenty-six  species  found  in  ])olh  the 
Colorado  and  the  Wyoming  Lower  Lignitic.  Tliese  and  the  peculiar  types 
represented  by  the  species  are  sufBcient  to  indicate  the  synchronism  of  the 
formations. 

The  different  localities  referred  to  the  Lower  Lignitic  group  in  the 
^Colorado  Basin  have  their  relation  recorded  by  ten  of  the  Raton  Mountains, 
seven  of  which  are  at  Golden  only,  and  three  more  at  Golden  and  Marshall's. 
Besides  these,  Golden  has  tliree  of  its  species  at  Marshall's,  four  at  Sand 
Creek,  one  identified  with  Cafion  City,  which  has  one  of  its  species  also  at 
Sand  Creek.  Erie  has  one  species  of  the  Raton  Mountains.  As  seen  from 
the  table,  Sand  Creek,  and  especially  Marshall's,  Cafion  City,  and  Erie, 
are  as  yet  represented  by  very  few  species,  and,  therefore,  the  relation 
l)etween  the  localities  is  comparatively  and  proportionally  quite  as  evident 
as  it  is  between  Black  Buttes  and  Golden 

The  number  of  the  species  of  the  lower  group  represented  in  the  upper 
divisions  is  remarkably  small.  We  count  Hali  men  if  cs  major,  ahundnnt  in  all 
tlie  localities  of  the  Lower  Lignitic.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
underneatli,  and  ascends  in  the  Tertiary  as  high  as  Carbon.  Sequoia  Laiigs- 
(lorffil,  most  common  in  the  European   Miocene,  very  rare  at  Black  Buttes, 
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is  iil)iiii(laii(  at  Florissant,  f'ourlli  groni).  P/nagmites  should  pcrliaps  be,  as  a 
gmiiis,  crnn'matcd  iVoiii  the  niiinhcr  ot' local  rcprescntalives  on  account  of"  the 
uncertainty  of  the  dcterniination  ot'tlic  fragments;  for,  according  to  what  has 
IxH'n  reniarlvcd  in  the  description  of  the  specimens  referred  to  P.  CEuiugois'is, 
they  may  be  referable  to  divers  generic  types.  Hence  the  distribution  of 
these  fragments  in  most  of  the  groups  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  evidence 
of  relation  of  age.  TIi(>  same  might  be  said  of  A'onts  branc/iy.sf<///i//s,  found 
at  lilack  Buttes  in  poor  spccinuMis,  their  ideiitilication  with  those  of  Carbon 
and  Florissant  being  d()ul)lful.  'I'licn  w(;  hiwe.  Flahcllaria  /^inkciii  \\\  (•omnion 
at  Golden  and  iJarrell's  Springs.  From  the  remark  added  to  tiie  descrip- 
tion of  the  species,  it  is  seen  that  the  relation  ol"  the  Iragments  Irom  iiarrell's 
Springs  is  not  ascertained,  no  more  than  the  reference  of  the  locality  to  the 
third  group.  Then  we  have  Populus  mutnhllls,  which  prevails  in  two  localiti(;s 
of  tlie  lower  group,aud  is  also  fijund  at  Evanston  ;  Ficus  uncata,  described  from 
specimens  of  the  Eaton  Mountains,  Golden,  and  Carbon,  or  from  the  fir.st  and 
third  groups;  Ficus  tilicefoHa,  an  omnipresent  species,  most  coninion  in  the 
European  Miocene,  and  with  us  seen  at  nearly  all  the  localities  of  the 
Lower  Lignitic,  and  also  at  Evanston  in  the  Washakie  group,  and  even 
in  the  Pliocene  of  California.  (Aiiixunoiiium  affine  also,  which,  common 
in  the  Lower  Lignitic,  has  been  tbund  at  Carbon;  Cissus  i)arrotiafotia,  a 
rare  species,  seen  at  Marshall's,  Mount  Brosse,  and  the  Lower  Green  River 
group;  Cistius  lobato-crenata,  found  at  Black  Buttes  and  Mount  Brosse; 
Rhamnus  rectinervis,  common  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  as  also  in  the 
Lower  American  Lignitic,  seen  at  Evanston;  and  then  Juglans  Leconkana 
and  J.  riigosa,  two  species  which  relate  to  or  perhaps  represent  the  most 
common  ./.  acuminata  of  the  European  Miocene,  and  which,  rarely  tbund  at 
Evanston,  abound  in  diilerent  localities  of  the  first  groups.  Quoting  still  a 
small  fruit,  Carpites  glumaceus,  obtained  from  Black  Buttes  and  Evanston, 
we  have,  as  indicated  in  the  table  of  these  two  hundred  species  of  the  Lower 
Lignitic,  sixteen  only  which  pass  into,  or  have  been  recognized  in  higher 
groups  of  the  Tertiary.  This  shows  a  unity  and  isolation  of  the  Lower 
Lignitic  the  more  remarkable  that  none  of  its  essential  types,  the  Palms, 
Magnolias,  Grewiopsis,  Viburnum,  Rhamnus,  etc.,  have,  at  least  from  what 
is  known  now,  passed  abov(!  it. 

The  second   group,  that   of  J'.vanslon,  has  a   pecidiar  llora,  and   thus  an 
indefinite   relation,  either  in  regard   to  the  other  divisions,  or  to  the  different 
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localities  ascribed  to  it.  It  is,  moreover,  insufficiently  known;  for  it  is 
represented  until  now  hy  only  tliirly-l'uur  species,  twenty  of  wbicli  are 
limited  in  their  range  to  tlii.s  division.  Of  the  other,  Taxodium  distichum 
ndocenicum  is  at  Fort  Fettermanand  Elko.  Populus  arctica,  of  the  Miocene 
Arctic  flora,  abundant  at  Carbon,  found  at  Green  River,  is  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Pliocene  of  Alaska.  With  the  third  group,  that  of  Evanston 
has  still  in  common  Detula  Stevensoiii,  Alnus  Keferstemii,  Populus  suhro- 
tundala,  ami  Ficus  tilieefoHa,  all  species,  like  the  former  ones,  of  Miocene 
type,  as  wellas7?/iws  Evansii,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  U[)per  Green 
Riven-  group.  With  the  lower  group,  its  relation  is  merely  l)y  Populus 
mutahiUs,  Ficus  tUicefolia,  Cissus  lobato-crcnata,  Rhamnns  recfuiervis?,  Jug/ans 
rugosa,  and  J.  Leconteana,  already  remarked  upon,  with  four  species  of 
Carpites  or  fruits,  whose  relation  of  age  is  too  indefinite  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  amount  of  affinity  with  the  first  group  is,  therefore,  by  the 
count  of  species,  about  the  same  as  with  the  upper  divisions;  but  those 
relating  it  to  the  lower  one  are,  like  the  other  forms,  of  Miocene  type,  even 
Cissus  lobato-crenata,  wiiose  affinity  is  witii  a  species  of  the  Union  group, 
and  with  C.  tricuspidala  of  Alaska.  Hence  the  correlation  of  age,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  recognized,  is  with  the  upper  group,  mostly  with  the  Miocene. 
The  vegetable  types  peculiar  to  this  second  division  are  especially  Lau- 
rineoi,  represented  by  five  species,  while  the  whole  Tertiary  flora  of  the 
Lignitic  has  until  now  only  seven,  the  two  others  pertaining  to  the  lower 
group.  These  five  species  have  a  distinct  affinity  with  European  Lower  Mio- 
cene types,  as  well  as  Betula  Gcepperti,  Cornusimpressa,  Cassia  concinna,  while 
Cinnamomufn  lanceolatum,  Diosprjros  Wodani,  Vitis  Olrikl,  Cornus  Studeri, 
arc  true  European  Miocene  species.  Hence  the  relation  of  the  group  tends 
upward.  Its  Aralla  gracilis  and  A.  notata  have  the  same  degree  of 
relation  to  Cretaceous  types  of  Nebraska  as  to  Pliocene  species  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Quercus  negundoides,  Rhamnus  intermedius,  and  Carya  antiquorum 
liave  no  distinctly  marked  relation  to  other  fossil  plants  described  until 
now.  Therefore,  the  general  character  of  the  jjlants  is  Miocene,  scarcely 
modified  by  a  few  forms  passing  to  the  lower  divisions.  I  find,  however,  no 
sufficient  reason  to  unite  it  to  Carbon,  from  which  some  of  its  essential 
types  diflTer,  and  it  cannot  be  certainly  united  to  the  lower  group  of  the 
Tertiary,  of  which  it  has  not  one  of  the  essential  Eocene  characteristic  spe- 
cies.    This  small  flora  seems  to  represent  a  peculiar  stage  intermediate  between 
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the   first  and   the   thin!   division.     The    same   may   he   said   of  the   elimatic 
circumstances  evidenced  hy  tlie  phuils. 

The  third  gn)U|),  Ihat  of  Carbon,  lias,  by  its  thirty-seven  species,  an 
evident  Middle  jMiocene  iacies  indicated  l)y  the  relation  of  ils  jilanls  1o 
the  ]\Iiocene  flora  of  Alaska,  Greenland,  Spitzbcn'gen,  and  of  Europe  also.  Jt 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  few  localitie-;  which  are  relerred  to  it,  either  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  plants,  or  separately  from  its  atiinities  with  the  floras  of 
the  other  groups.  It  has,  at  Carbon,  seven  species;  found  also  at  Washakie: 
Acorns  branchi/staclnjs  of  the  Spilzbergen  flora;  Corijlits  M<tcQuarril  of  Alaska 
and  Greenland;  Populus  decipiois,  same  type  as  Pnliiirus  Culomhi  of  the 
Miocene  of  Alaska;  Phitanus  areroidcs,  P.  Guillclmcp,  both  conniion  in  the 
Middle  and  the  U|)per  Miocene  of  Ijurope  (Oeningen),  and  also  of  Cireen- 
land  and  Spitzbergen,  with  Pd/iuiiis  Colomhl  and  Carpites  cocculoides.  Of 
the  two  species  of  Fort  Fetterman,  Carbon  has  Taxodlum.  distkhuni  mio- 
cenicum,  whose  relation  of  age  is  indicated  by  ifs  name,  and,  with  IJock 
Creek,  Populus  suhrotn)iduta,  closely  allied  to  P.  atteniiuta  of  Oeniiigeu. 
This  Populus  is  also  in  the  Union  group.  Of  species  discovered  at  one 
locality  only,  we  have  at  Carbon,  Quercus  pla/ani((,  described  Ijy  Heer,  from 
specimens  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen;  Zlzypkus  Meckii  and  Z.  hyperbore.us, 
two  species  closely  allied,  even  perhaps  identical,  the  last  oi"  which  is  in  the 
Greenland  Miocene;  Asiniiiia  Eocenlca,  vx)m[\iW'iih\c  to  the  Wviwg  A.  frllobu; 
and  two  others,  whose  atiinity  is  not  yet  clearly  recognized,  Ficus  obovafa 
and  Vocculoba  IcBiugata,  this  last  one,  however,  compared  to  a  species  of  the 
present  flora.  Rock  Creek  has  for  itself  Qucrcus  Valdensis,  a  Miocene  species 
of  Europe,  Q.  Haydenii,  Q.  acrodon,  and  Popidus  lcp.vigula,  representing 
Miocene  type,  though  not  identified  with  any  other  species.  From  Washakie, 
we  have  Populus  latior,  a  most  common  and  variable  species  of  the  Up{)er 
Miocene  of  iMirope,  especi;dly  of  tin;  Oeningen  flora,  fi)und  also  at  Alaska; 
and  iVom  Fort  Fetterman  Bcfula  Vogdcsii,  a  IVLiocene  type.  Four  species 
more  are  ascribed  to  this  grou[)  (rom  an  isolated  locality  eiglit  miles  south- 
east of  Green  River  Station,  considered  by  its  geological  station  as  referable 
to  the  Washakie  group.  They  are  jMusophijllum  complicatum,  homai'ial 
mxcrophylla,  Sapindus  obtusifolius,  and  A/iius  Kefcrsteinii.  This  last  is 
common  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  has  been  also  described  from 
Alaska,  Greenland,  and  Iceland.  Sopindus  obtusifolius  has  its  affinity  with  a 
species  of  the  Union  group,  S.  mcmbranaans ;  the  two  others  are  allied  to 
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Euri)i)(>;iii  Miocene  types.  Tlie  ^Miocene  i'acies  of  the  Carhoii  groiij)  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  few  species  which  it  has  in  coniiiion  with  those  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Lignitic  Tertiary ;  for  to  tlie  fir.^t  group  it  is  allied 
only  l)y  IM'nnenltes  major,  a  marine  plant  whose  wide  distribution  has 
been  remarked,  Ficus  tiliaJhUa,  Cinnamanium  aj/inc,  whose  relation  is  with 
Miocene  plants  of  Europe,  and  Fiats  nncala,  of  unknown  affinity.  No 
Eocene  type  is  seen  in  this  third  group.  It  has,  in  common  with  tlie  Evans- 
ton  or  second  group,  Popxlus  urctica  of  the  Miocene  of  Greenland,  besides 
Ficus  tilia-folia,  PojJiilus  subrofundata,  Alniis  Kefersteinii,  species  already 
named  as  ]\[iocene.  The  only  species  of  unknown  affinity  described  from 
the  second  and  the  third  group  is  Betula  Stevensoni. 

With  the  fourth  group,  the  relation  presents  the  same  degree  of  analogy 
b}'  Miocene  types:  Pojmlus  arcticn,  Ahms  Kefersteiiiii,  Acorus  hranchysfachyc, 
already  considered;  Juglans  denticulata  of  the  Baltic  and  Greenland  Mio- 
cene; Acer  bilohatum.  a  predominant  species  of  the  Miocene  of  Europe, 
which  has  not  yet  been  recognized  iii  the  Arctic  regions;  Eqmsetum 
Hiiydenii  and  Cissus  Parroticefolia,  Miocene  types  also,  the  last,  however, 
not  positively  identitied  with  any  species  of  that  epoch.  Hence  we  have, 
in  this  Carbon  group,  not  only  the  relation  of  age  indicated  by  most  of  the 
plants  described  from  it,  but  also  that  of  climate,  proved  by  the  affinity  of 
the  largest  number  of  its  species  with  those  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and 
Alaska.  The  plants  evidence  a  climate  like  that  of  the  middle  zone  of 
the  United  States  at  our  epoch;  as  from  Ohio  to  North  Alabama. 

I  have  separated  the  Green  River  or  i()urth  group  in  two  parts  on 
account  of  the  indefinite  relation  of  the  species  of  each  of  them,  and  there- 
fore of  the  peculiar  facies  of  their  llora.  I  am,  moreover,  uncertain  in  regard 
to  the  exact  locality  of  a  number  of  specimens,  which  were  sent  without 
labels,  and  which  I  refer  to  the  Lower  Green  River  group  by  mere  affinity 
of  types,  specimens  which  represent  especially  Ficus  arenacea  in  its  various 
forms,  and  Cinnamommn  affine. 

The  position  of  the  Green  River  group  as  fixed  by  stratigrajihy  is  above 
the  Washakie  or  Lignite  productive  group.  Its  comi)oun(ls  are  peculiar, 
mostly  deposits  of  shallow  fresh-water  lakes,  containing  a  profusion  of  iish 
remains,  and  rich  in  bitumen,  resulting  from  animal  decomposition,  rather 
than  from  the  growth  of  l)oirgy  plants;  for  until  now,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  bed   of  true    Lignitic  coal  has  been  discovered   in   this  formation.     The 
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so-called  coal  of  Elko  Station   is   a   slialy    compound   iiupregiiatcd   by    bit- 
umen.    The  flora,  whicii  is  already  somewhat  explored,  hut  which  promises 
for  the   future   an   abundant   harvest  of  rich   and  very  interestiujr  materials, 
has  a  character   quite    at   variance   with  that  of   the  other  <rn.ups  as  seen 
iier(;  below.     Taken  altogether,  it  is  represented  by  nin(;ty-tlirce  species,  of 
which  thirty-four  arc  credited  to  the  lower  division  and  fifty-nine  to  the  upper. 
The   first  impression  in  looking  over  the  tal:)le  of  distril)ution   must  excite  a 
(lonl)t  about  the  relation  of  age  of  these  two  sul)divisions  in  considering  the 
(Treat  dissimilaritv  of  the  characters  of  their  representative  idanls,  for  two 
species  only  are  found   common   to   both,  Ficus  Innccolala  and  Salix  media, 
both  European  IMiocene.     'I'iiis  dissimilarity  may  be  accounted  for  l)y  local 
distribution,  for  the  lower  division  is  merely  represented  l)y  one  locality,  the 
cut-oflr  near  Green   Kiver   Station,  from  whieli  Dr.  Ilayden  obtained,  when 
the  construction  of  the   railroad   was  in  progress,   a   number  of  fine    speci- 
mens.    The  two   other  localities  ascribed  to  the  section.   Sage  Creek   and 
Barren's   Springs,   have  too  few  species  for  points  of   comparison;   and,  in 
regard  to  their  age,  Sequoia  Heerii  and  Ilex  dissindlis  of  Sago  Creek,  are 
merely  related  to  Miocene  species,  while  Lygodiuin  neuroptcroides  of  Barrell's 
Springs  is  of  a  peculiar  type,  without  afUnity  to  any  other  of  the  Tertiary. 
With  this  it  has  only  Equisetum  Haydcnli,  which  relates  it  to  the  second 
group,  and  FJahellaria  Zinkeni  to  the  first.     Hence  we  have,  at  the  Green 
River  cut-off,  a  flora  which   has  to  be  considered  in  itseli;  or  which  does  not 
offer  any  distinct  affinity  with  that  of  the  other  Tertiary  divisions.     It  is, 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  geological  distribution  of  the  strata  and  of  then- 
compound,  that  I  refer  it  to  the  Green  River  formations.     Some  of  its  types 
seem  to  indicate  it  as  more  recent  than  that  of  Carbon. 

With  the  first  or  Lower  Lignitic  group,  the  flora  of  the  Lower  Green 
River  has  in  common  the  two  rhragmites,  P.  CEningcnsis  and  P.  Alaskana, 
represented  by  fragments  of  stems  and  leaves.  The  first  is  of  geu(Mal 
distribution;  tiie  second  indicates  an  affinity  with  tlu^  North  Miocene.  It 
has  also  Salix  angusfa,  wliich  is  Upper  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  Jiiglans 
Schimperi,  without  distinct  afllnity.  With  the  second  group,  it  has  in  common 
Populus  arr.tica,  Ficus  pseudo-poptdus,  and  Juglans  dcnliculata,  also  European 
Miocene  types;  and  with  the  tliird,  Populus  arctica  and  Cissus  Parrot icefulia, 
already  remarked  ujion.  In  the  species  which  have  not  been  found  anywhere 
else  as  yet  in  our  American  Tertiary  measures,  w:e  find,  as  identical  to  Euro- 
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j)can  Miocene  species,  Arundo  Gapperti,  Qkcicus  Haydingeri,  Fopidus  Zad- 
dachi,  Ficits  ?milti?iervis,  and,  as  related  types  of  the  same  age  peculiar  to 
this  group,  \vc  have  Equisetum  Wyomingense,  Arundo  rcperta,  Ficus  arenncea, 
and  Eucalyptus  Americana,  plants  whose  affinity  seems  with  more  recent 
vegetable  types  than  lliosc  of  the  Miocene.  Two  species  of  Myrica,  M. 
nigricans  and  M.  Bolanderi,  are  related  to  congeners  of  tlie  upper  divisions, 
%\bile  Ilex  affinis,  and  Ampelopds  terUaria,  which  is  closely  related  to,  even 
perhaps  identical  with  the  \\\\ug  A.  quinqia/foUa,  relate  this  group  to  the  pres- 
ent flora.  Its  affinities  are  evidently  with  less  ancient  types  tlian  those  of 
the  third  group. 

But  still  the  Upper  Green  River  division  seems  to  have  a  more  recent 
character.  With  the  first  group,  it  has  in  common  only  Sequoia  Langsdorffil, 
Acorus  brachyslachys,  and  a  Podogonium,  all  Upper  Miocene.  Juglans  ther- 
maliit,  found  in  lava  deposits,  is  of  doubtful  reference  for  the  station.  With 
the  second, it  has  Taxodium  distichuin ,  Acorus  hrachysfac/iys,  Alnus  Kcfersteinii, 
and  Acer  trilobatum,  all  species  not  merely  Miocene,  but,  as  seen  from  our 
table,  of  a  very  wide  and  general  distribution  ;  and,  in(le[)endently  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  divisions,  the  flora  of  this  group  has  Glyptostrohus  Europeus, 
P/nu.s  palceostrohus,  Myrica  acuminata,  M.  undulafa,  M.  Ludwigii,  Al.laiiloha, 
Carpinus  grandis,  Fergus  feronia',  Quercus  drymeja,  Castanea  intermedia,  Salix 
elongata,  Popidus  Ricliardsoni,  Planera  TJngeri,  Ficus  Jynx,  Fraxinus  jrradicta, 
Vaccinium  rtticulatmn, -dW  of  the  European  Upper  Miocene;  and,  as  closely 
allied  to  plants  of  the  same  age  by  their  types,  two  species  of  Salvinia,  Se- 
quoia angustifolia  and  Pterocarya  Americana.  The  Pliocene  flora  of  California, 
known  now  by  the  species  of  the  Gold-bearing  Gravel  of  Nevada  County, 
and  of  some  other  localities,  especially  of  Oregon,  offers  us  also  a  point  of 
comparison  by  two  identical  species,  Ulmus  icnunieyvi,v  and  Acer  (equidenta- 
/M»i,  while  with  plants  of  the  present  time  the  relation  is  marked  hy  Hypnum 
Haydenii,  Equisetum  limosum,  and  the  fine  Staphylea  acuminata.  All  this 
evidently  weakens  in  fiiis  flora  the  Miocene  facies,  so  distinct  in  that  of  the 
third  group.  Indeed,  taken  altogether,  both  divisions  of  the  fourth  group 
nfight  be  ascribed  to  the  Lower  Pliocene;  four  of  their  species  being,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  characters  of  the  leaves,  identical  with  plants 
of  our  time.  The  relation  to  tlu;  European  i\Iiocene  is,  however,  still  too 
close,  while  it  is  too  distant  from  the  Pliocene  flora  represented  l)y  the  s[)e- 
cics  of  the  Gold  Gravel  of  California. 
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In  regard  lo  the  iliffereiii  localities  ascrilxul  to  tlu;  Upper  Green  Kiver 
division,  the  llora  gives  positive  indication  of  their  synchronism.  One  of 
the  species  most  generally  found,  Planera  longifolia,  is  common  to  all  the 
localities,  Castello's  Ranch,  Florissant,  Elko,  and  mouth  of  White  River.  It 
has  been  found  always  in  a  profusion  of  specimens.  Castello's  Ranch  antl 
Florissant  have  besides  si.\  species  in  common;  Florissant  and  mouth  of 
AVhite  River,  two;  Florissant  and  Elko,  two;  and  Castello's  Ranch  and  Elko, 
one.  The  general  and  peculiar  character  of  the  flora  is  recognized  at  all  the 
localities;  for  cx'Mn\Ae,  Salvinia,  Myr'ica,  and  Sapmdus  iwc  predominant  in  the 
whole  group,  though  there  may  be  specific  distinctions  in  the  separate  habitats. 
The  compounds  also,  a  fine-grained  shale,  laminated  in  thin  layers  of  about 
half  a  centimeter  in  thickness,  buff'-colored  or  reddish,  wherein  the  remains  of 
jjlants  are  preserved,  are  the  same  in  the  four  localities  from  which  specimens 
have  been  sent.  All  have,  upon  their  smooth  surface,  a  profusion  of  broken 
or  crushed  remains  of  Conifers,  leaves,  fragments  of  stems,  with  scales  of 
fishes.  This  general  character  is  not  common  to  the  Lower  Green  River 
division.  It  has  remains  of  fishes,  but  the  matrix  preserving  specimens  is  a 
yellowish  sandy  shale,  coarser  than  that  of  the  upper  group,  and  more  irregu- 
larly flaggy. 

From  the  close  relation  of  the  flora  of  the  fourth  group  with  that  of 
Carbon,  it  seems  that  the  climatic  circumstances  which  have  governed  its 
vegetation  were  about  the  same  as  those  prevailing  during  the  Middle  or 
Upper  Miocene  period.  The  preponderance  of  Conifers;  of  shrubs,  Mf/tica, 
Salix,  Slaphijlea,  Paliurus,  Zizyphus,  Rlius;  of  trees  of  small  size,  Planera, 
Carpinus,  etc.,  give  to  the  flora  a  general  aspect  which  recalls  that  of  the  vege- 
tation of  uplands  or  valleys  of  mountains.  This  facies  is  not  contradicted  by 
the  kind  of  trees  recognized  from  the  specimens;  f()r,  if  Vagus,  Castanca,  Acer, 
and  Fraxinus  are  represented,  there  is  nearly  a  total  absence  of  Oaks.  The 
flora  does  not  indicate,  however,  a  lower  degree  of  average  temperature  than 
that  of  Carbon,  and  the  difference  in  the  vegetation  seems  rather  to  result 
from  its  habitat  at  a  higher  altitude.  The  upheaval  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
evidently  began  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene  period.  The  strata  of  the  Lower 
Lignitic  are  tiltcul  up  in  their  whole  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  mountains; 
those  of  the  Upper  Green  River  group,  as  seen  in  the  I 'arks  at  Castello's 
Ranch,  etc.,  are  horizontal,  and  in   no  way  disturbed  in  their  direction  when 

their  ends  al)nt  on  the  primitive  rocks.     The  deposition  of  their  materials, 
22  T  F 
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ill  lakes  wliosc  oiitliiics  are  in  some  localities  still  traceable,  lias  taken  place 
within  tlie  area  of  the  upheaved  country,  or  within  the  range  of  the  mount- 
ains. And  though,  therefore,  they  represent  an  epoch  far  distant  from  the 
Eocene,  the  climatic  circumstances  may  not  have  been  as  yet  greatly  modified; 
for  we  find  still,  in  the  flora  of  the  fourth  group,  a  few  species  of  Ficus,  none, 
however,  of  the  Eocene  type;  of  Sapindus,  Acacia,  Mimosifes,  etc.,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  genera  which,  at  our  time  at  least,  demand  for  their  life  an 
average  temperature  of  a  liigher  degree  than  it  could  have  been  in  the 
uplands,  if  the  atmosphere  in  the  region  of  the  plains  had  been  already  cooled. 
It  must  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  this  question,  that  the  ditference  of  alti- 
tude between  the  base  of  the  mountains  at  Golden,  Carbon,  and  the  Parks  is 
not  very  considerable  (Golden,  5,600  feet  above  the  sea;  Carbon,  6,750; 
Middle  Park,  or  Florissant,  and  South  Park,  at  Castello's  Ranch,  about  8,500) ; 
and  the  supposition  also  that  the  flora  of  the  upper  fourth  group  is  that  of 
a  mountainous  region  is  apparently  contradicted  by  the  station  of  White 
River,  4,600  feet  of  altitude  only,  which  has  the  same  flora  as  the  Parks. 

I  have  left,  for  a  conclusion  of  the  remarks  upon  the  age  of  the  flora 
of  the  Lignitic,  the  more  important  part  referring  to  the  general  characters 
of  the  lower  group,  a  formation  which  has  been  and  is  still  considered  by 
some  geologists  as  Cretaceous;  for  it  is  advisable  to  have  presented  all  together 
the  facts  and  observations  which  bear  on  this  im^iortant  subject. 

If  we  separate  from  the  two  hundred  species  ascribed  to  the  first  group 
in  the  table  of  distribution  those  passing  up  to  the  other  divisions,  or  those 
which,  either  of  frequent  occurrence  or  of  uncertain  determination,  cannot 
Ijc  considered  as  characteristic,  and  those,  too,  which,  like  the  Fungi,  do  not 
afford  a  reliable  point  of  comparison,  we  find,  in  the  Lower  Lignitic  flora, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  species,  which  may  be  taken  into  account  as  record- 
ing, by  their  characters  and  their  relation,  the  age  of  the  formation  which 
they  represent.  Of  this  number,  twenty-seven  are  identical  with  Miocene 
species  of  Europe,  and  forty  are  related  to  others  of  the  same  formation. 
With  the  European  Eocene  flora,  nine  of  the  list  are  identical,  and  twenty- 
eight  related,  while  four  are  related  to  plants  of  the  present  time,  five  have  been 
described  in  the  Mississippi  flora,  seven  in  tliat  of  Fort  Union,  and  four  from 
Vancouver.  Counting  the  plants  of  these  three  last  stations  as  Tertiary,  we 
have,  therefore,  the  Tertiary  facies  indicated  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  specific  forms,  while  only  six  represent  the  Crelaceous.     This,  it  seems, 
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would  1)0  more  lliaii  sufficient  to  authorize  the  conchisiou  that  Ihe  llora  of 
tlie  Lower  Liiiuitic  is  positively  Tertiar\'  in  its  cliaraclers.  But,  as  com- 
parisons made  from  an  ex])osition  like  that  of  the  table  have  generally  more 
or  less  of  andjiguity,  and  can  but  leave  some  doubt  or  distrust  on  the  value 
of  the  conclusions,  it  is  advisable  to  look  somewhat  deeper  into  the  subject, 
and  to  see  on  wliat  kind  and  degree  of  relation  is  based  the  assertion  that 
the  flora  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  is  of  Tertiary  age. 

The  marine  plants  might  perhaps  be  omitted,  as  have  been  the  Lidicnes 
and  the  Fungi,  in  a  comparison  like  the  one  we  have  to  make;  for  their  distri- 
bution is  too  wide  and  their  characters  too  uncertain.  The  relation  of  Hali- 
menites  major,  for  example,  which  is  so  profusely  fnund  in  connection  witi) 
the  Lower  Lignitic  sandstone  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  seems  to  be  quite 
as  distinctly  marked  with  the  Cretaceous  as  with  the  Tertiary;  for  Count 
Saporta  has  a  closely  allied  form  described  from  the  Jurassic,  and  Prof  Meek 
has  found  the  identical  species  at  Bear  River  in  strata  wliich  he  considers 
positively  Cretaceous  from  the  determination  of  their  invertebrate  remains. 
We  have,  however,  to  admit  a  degree  of  evidence  from  the  predominance  of 
Fucoidal  remains  in  the  Lower  Lignitic,  as  equally  remarked  in  (lie  Eocene 
of  Europe,  especially  of  Switzerland.  Indeed,  it  was  from  the  profusion  of 
the  so-called  Fucoids  in  the  Lower  Lignitic  sandstone  of  the  Eaton  Mountains 
tliat  I  received  the  first  indication  of  the  Eocene  relation  of  this  formation. 
The  presence  of  Delesserla  species  in  the  lower  sandstone  at  Golden  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  first  impression;  for,  of  the  eight  species  of  Delesserla 
described  by  European  authors,  seven  are  Eocene. 

Leaving  out  of  count  the  Fucoids,  we  have  the  Ltjcopodiacece,  a  family 
whose  presence  is  already  recorded  in  the  oldest  chronicles  of  the  fossil  floras 
of  the  world,  those  of  the  Silurian,  and  which  is  especially  predominant  in  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  where  its  species,  mostly  large  trees,  have  contributed, 
with  the  Ferns  and  the  Cfl/flmfl?7<s,  the  essential  part  of  tiie  compounds  of  (he 
coal.  But  from  the  base  of  the  Permian,  the  Lycopodlaccoe.  seem  to  disap])ear 
completely;  for  nothing  referable  to  them  has  been  found  in  the  subsequent  for- 
mations, buttwo  uncertain  forms  in  thcOolite  of  England, Z?/co;wrf//ra  uncifoUus 
and  L.  fakatus,  LI.  &  IIu(t.,  plants  whose  relation  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  doubtful;  as,  until  now,  no  species  of  (his  order  has  been 
described  (Vom  (lie  Cretaceous  and  tin'  Tertiary.  This  disappearance  has 
been  a  fact  (he  more  inexplicable,  (hat    the  Tjycopodiaaci  are  mostly  of  hard, 
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woody  tcxdiro,  and  arc  cxtiTinely  abundant  in  tlie  present  flora  of  tlic  whole 
globe.  Therefore  its  types  should,  according  to  the  laws  of  distribution, 
have  been  continuous  through  all  the  geoh)gical  epochs.  This  hypothesis 
receives  a  degree  of  su|)port  from  the  discovery  of  species  of  Sclaginella  in 
the  Lower  Lignitic  of  Golden  and  Point  of  Rocks,  and  it  affords  also  a 
coniirmation  of  the  supposed  relation  of  the  two  plants  of  the  Oolite  to  this 
f{in)ily.  Anyhow,  the  LycopodlacecB  of  our  Lignitic  llora  have  such  a  close 
analogy  to  species  of  Selaglndla  living  in  our  time,  and  are  so  very  different 
from  the  Lxjcopodites  of  the  Oolite,  that  they  positively  evidence  a  far 
more  recent  origin.  Their  facies  is  Tertiary.  Recently,  according  to  Count 
Saporta,  fragments  of  plants  similar  to  those  of  our  Selagindla  laciniata 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Armissan  of  France. 

The  Ferns  described  from  the  Lower  Lignitic  measures  are  all  also  of 
Tertiary  types.  Sphenopteris  Lahesii,  S.  mcmhranacca,  S.  vigrkans,  and 
Gymno gramma  Gardneri  are  Eocene  according  to  the  same  authority,  while 
all  the  other  species  represent  HymcnopkyUum,  Pteris,  Woodwardia,  D'qjla- 
zium,  Lastrea,  Gymnogramma,  genera  positively  Tertiary,  rather  Lower 
Miocene,  and  none  of  these  species  have  as  yet  any  affinity  with  the  Ferns 
of  the  Cretaceous.  The  predominant  type  of  the  Ferns  in  this  last  forma- 
tion is  that  of  the  Gleichcnice,  which  appears  in  the  Jurassic,  and  is  in 
preponderance  in  all  the  series  of  plants  described  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
Europe;  Belgium,  Moletin;  of  the  Arctic,  Greenland,  etc.;  and  also  of  the 
Dakota  group.  None  of  its  species  have  been  recognized  in  the  Lignitic. 
Thus  their  absence  from  its  flora  indirectly  contradicts  the  reference  of  this 
formation  to  the  Cretaceous. 

The  genus  Salvinia,  of  which  we  have  three  species,  is  Miocene,  at  least 
as  for  as  it  is  known  until  now  by  its  five  European  fossil  species. 

The  more  evident  relation  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  flora  to  that  of  the 
Cretaceous  is  marked  in  the  Conifers,  for  of  this  order  we  have  five  species, 
none  of  which  are  identical,  perhaps,  but  positively  of  types  preponderant 
in  the  Cretaceous  flora.  Except  one,  Ahietites  dubius,  of  uncertain  affinity, 
they  all  belong  to  Serjuoia,  a  genus  appearing  in  the  Cretaceous  and  becom- 
ing predominant  in  the  Tertiary.  Its  types  are  extremely  persistent,  and 
its  species  of  wide  distribution;  but,  in  a  fo.ssil  state,  their  specific  characters 
are  obscure  and  difficult  to  fix.  Cretaceous  types  of  Conifers  have  been 
found  at  Point  of  Rocks,  as  will  be  seen  below,  in  connection  with  more 
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recent  or  ]\Ii()C(Mie  ones.  Iloncc,  we  may  consider  tliem  here  as  Cretaceous 
Cornis  continuin<r  into  the  Tertiary,  like  the  two  s\iccwii  of  Sequoia  of  Califor- 
nia, which,  representatives  of  the  Tertiary,  or  so  closely  allied  to  species  of 
that  <'po(h  that  their  distinction  is  scarcely  |)ossible,  have  passed,  rare  and 
veneral)Ie  remains  of  the  geological  times,  to  the  present  flora.  Sequoia 
LangMloiffii  and  S.  brevifolia,  tiiough  found  in  the  first  group,  arc  two  trnly 
Miocene  Conifers. 

The  Palms  and  the  few  Monocolijkdones  which  arc  of  interest  in 
rcmrd  to  the  evidence  of  age  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  arc  considered  here- 
aiter  in  the  remarks  on  the  flora  of  Point  of  Rocks. 

In  the  Dii-ot)//edo)u:s,  some  generic  divisions  indicate  a  geological  rela- 
tion of  their  species  l)y  the  exclusive  presence  of  Eocene  or  Miocene  types 
in  the  ditferent  groups.  Thus,  in  Mijrlca,  M.  Torreyi,  an  Eocene  type,  for 
it  i.s  related  to  species  of  Mount  Bolca,  is  with  Mi/rica  Lessigii,  a  plant  of 
a  remarkable  character,  and  as  yet  of  uncertain  relation,  the  only  species 
.)f  the  genus  found  in  the  Lower  Lignitic;  while,  of  ten  other  species  of 
Miocene  affinities,  none  are  found  below  the  fourth  group. 

Li  the  genus  Pointhi.s,  P.  melanaria,  P.  ?nelanarioides,  P.  Ungeri,  and  P. 
monodon.ixW  foinid  in  localities  referred  to  the  fir.st  group,  are  Eocene  or  low- 
est Miocene  types  of  Europe.     P.  mutabilis  is  of  wide  distribution;   and,  of 
six  other  species  of  this  flora,  all  Miocene,  none  are  represented  in  the  Lower 
•  Lignitic.     We  have  the  same  difference  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
species  of  Plntanus,  for  P.  Rcynoldsii  and  P.rhomhoidca  are  of  a  peculiar  type, 
without  any   relation  witli   that  of  the  species  found  in  the  upper  groups; 
even  P.  Haydenii,  with  its  leaves  sometimes  without  lobes,  or  merely  dentate, 
may  be  considered  as  proper,  like  the  two  others,  to  the  American  Eocene. 
The  Miocene  Platnnus  type,  represented  by  P.  GmUelmcR  and  P.  aceroides, 
is  not  found  lower  than  the  third  group.     In  Ficus,  two  distinct  types  are  also 
remarked  in  the  species  described  in  this  Flora.     The  first,  that  of  the  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  appears  in  the  Miocene  or  upper  groups;  the  other,  with  broad 
ovate-lanceolate,  generally  more  or  less  cordate,  palmatcly  nerved  leaves,  has  its 
species  nearly  exclusively  in  the  Lower  Lignitic.     Some  of  its  most  abundant 
rei)rcscntatives,  like  F.  planicoitnta,  are  recognized  in  the  Eocene  of  Sdzanne 
as   in   that  of  the  Mississippi;   others,  like  F.  Dahnatica,   F.  asarifolia,  and 
others*,  arc  either  identical  or  elcsely  allied  to  species  of  the  lowest  Miocene 
of  Euroite,  IVilin  and  Monte  Promina.     Tlie  genus  Viburnum  is  represented 
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ill  this  llora  onlv  in  the  Lower  Lignific;  none  of  its  species  are  recognized 
aliove,  either  liv  iVuits  or  l)y  leaves.  In  the  description,  the  relation  of  four 
species  is  remarked  with  the  forms  published  by  Saporta  in  the  Suzanne  and 
the  Gelinden  Flora.  The  affinity  of  the  species  o^  Ndumhium  and  Dombei/ojfuis 
is  with  European  forms  of  the  lowest  Miocene  of  Monte  Promina,  etc.  The 
G reiclopsis  species,  also,  all  from  the  Lower  liignitic,  have  all  their  affinities  to 
the  Eocene  of  Sezanne.  The  Accraccce  and  the  Snpindaceee,  are  especially 
representatives  of  the  Miocene  in  Europe;  the  largest  number  is  found  at 
CEningen;  none  of  them  have  been  recognized  in  the  Eocene.  Li  our  Lig- 
nilic  llora,  all  the  species  except  Sapindus  caudatus  belong  to  localities  of  the 
lliinland  the  fourth  group.  Per  contra,  i?/(flm«ws,  which  has  in  Europe  a  pre- 
ponderance of  its  species  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  of  France,  and  the  Lower 
Ligiiitic  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  Hiiring,  Monte  Promina,  Monod,  is 
limited  by  its  American  representatives  to  the  Lower  Lignitic,  first  and  second 
groups,  for  two  of  them  have  been  found  at  Evanston.  Some  of  the  Rliam- 
necB  are  considered  in  the  descriptions  of  R.  Goldianus  and  R.  Clchurni  as 
probably  identical  to  species  described  from  Sezanne  under  a  diflerent  generic 
name. 

Of  all  the  localities  ascribed  to  the  Lower  Lignitic  group,  that  of  Point 
of  Rocks  is  particularly  interesting,  both  by  its  tlora  and  the  position  of  the 
strata,  where,  in  1875,  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden  discovered  rich  depo.sits  of  vege- 
table remains,  and  collected  great  numbers  of  finely  preserved  specimens,  a  col- 
lection still  increased  by  Mr.  Cleburn's  researches.  This  locality  is  between 
Black  Buttes  Station,  nine  miles  northwest  of  it,  and  Salt  "Wells,  another  station 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  about  the  same  distance  farther  west.  From 
Prof  F.  B.  Meek's  report,  and  from  my  own,  it  may  be  seen  that  from  Black 
Buttes  to  Point  of  Rocks,  in  following  the  railroad,  the  northwestern  dip  of 
the  measures  brings  successively  in  view  a  series  of  heavy  sandstones  inter- 
stratified  with  beds  of  clay  and  hgnite,  whose  whole  thickness,  as  remarked 
already  (p.25)  is  estimated, according  to  Messrs.  Meek  and  Bannister,  at  about 
four  thousand  feet.  As  Point  of  Rocks  Station,  where  the  specimens  of  Dr. 
ITayden  were  found,  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  cut  end  of  the  ridge, 
east  of  Salt  Wells,  the  thickness  of  the  measures  is  there  somewhat  less,  say 
about  three  tliousand  feet.  Though  it  may  be,  such  a  heavy  series  of  strata 
is  passed  from  Black  Buttes  to  Point  of  Rocks,  that  if  any  part  of  Hie  so- 
called  Bitter  Creek  series  is  Cretaceous,  we  may  expect  to  find,  in  the  fossil 
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plants  of  tliis  lasl   locality,  if  not  a  di^dnct  Cretaceous  flora,  at  least  a  mun- 
ber  of  representatives  of  the  types  of  the  Dakota  gronp. 

The  thirty  species  recognized  in  tiie  specimens  of  I'oint  of  Eocks  have 
been  described  above;  but  the  deduction  derivable  from  the  determination  of 
these  plants  in  regard  to  evidence  of  geological  age  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood by  a  comparative  table  pointing  out  the  affinity  or  identity  of  characters 
with  species  of  other  localities.  The  i)oints  of  comparison  are  indicated  witii 
the  flora  of  the  European  and  of  the  Arctic  Miocene,  of  the  Canadian  Ter- 
tiary, of  the  European  Eocene,  of  Golden,  Black  Buttes,  and  the  Cretaceous 
in  general. 


TdhU  i/idicafitig  the  relation  of  the  fossil  plants  of  Point  of  Rocks. 

[An.  Hi^ifies  analogous ;  Id.,  identical.] 
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Of  the  fliii-ty  species  enumerated  in  the  table,  two  appear  identical  with, 
and  one  is  related  to  Canadian  species,  recognized  as  Tertiary,  as  seen  below 
from  quotations  of  Prof  G.  M.  Dawson's  report.  Six  are  identical  with,  and 
seven  are  analogous  to,  lliose  of  the  Lower  European  Miocene;  two  are  iden- 
tical with,  and  one  allied  to,  Arctic  Miocene  species.  Seven  have  a  close 
relation  to  plants  of  the  Lower  European  Eocene,  Sezanne  and  Gelinden, 
two  localities  composing  a  subdivision  separated  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary, 
under  the  name  of  Paleocene.  Three  are  identified  and  one  analogous  in  the 
flora  of  Golden;  nine  identical  and  one  analogous  in  that  of  Black  Buttes; 
and  four  have  analogy  with  Cretaceous  forms. 

The  relation  of  Point  of  Rocks  with  the  Canadian  Tertiary  is  especially 
marked  by  Lemna  scutata,a  floating  plant,  described  by  Prof  J.W.Dawson  in 
the  Report  of  the  Geology  and  Resources  of  the  Region  in  the  Vicinity  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Parallel.  The  geologist  of  the  commission.  Prof  George  Mercer 
Dawson,  obtained  the  specimens  from  a  bed  of  clay  near  the  very  base  of  the 
Lignitic  formation,  where,  accordingto  the  information  kindly  furnished  to  me 
tlie  vegetable  remains  representing  the  species  were  very  abundant,  but  diffi- 
cult to  separate  in  their  integrity  from  the  crumbling  shale.  Though  not  posi- 
tively determinable,  on  account  of  the  indiiferent  state  of  preservation  of  the 
specimens,  this  plant  has  such  an  analogy  of  characters  with  the  one  described 
under  this  name  from  Point  of  Rocks,  that,  being  found  in  the  same  circum- 
stances of  habitat,  I  consider  as  positive  the  identity  of  both  forms.  The 
species  is  also  represented  at  Point  of  Rocks  by  numerous  specimens,  for  one- 
half  of  those  received  from  this  place  bear  remains  of  it,  and  of  another, 
Plstia  corrv gata,\v\\\c\\  may  be  a  mere  form  of  the  same.  The  Tiapa  leaves 
of  Point  of  Rocks  arc  correlated  by  fruits  considered  by  Prof  Dawson  as 
referable  to  this  genus,  and  vvliich  were  found  at  the  same  locality  as  the 
Lemna. 

In  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  Lignilic  measures  of  Canada  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  the  geological  evidence  is  conclusive.  The  report 
quoted  above  proves  it  by  good  sections  and  diagrams,  wiiich  expose  the  same 
distribution  of  lignite  beds,  clay,  and  sand.stonc  strata,  as  in  the  great  Lignitic 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  which  that  of  Canada  is  a  mere  continuation. 
It  enumerates  also,  besides  those  which  are  described,  a  number  of  plants 
from  I  lie  Tertiary  strata,  of  a  higher  stage  apparently,  for  they  mostly  are  of 
Miocene  types. 
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111  icinarkiiig  upon  the  first  vcgetalilc  remains  wliicli  he  had  to  deter- 
mine, the  celebrated  professor  of  Montreal,  J.  W.  Dawson,  says  "that  the 
])lants  of  the  first  group  are  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  found  by 
American  geologists  in  the  Fort  Union  series,  and  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Prof  Newberry  and  by  j\Ir.  Lesquercux.  They  are  also  similar  to 
plants  collected  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  Lignitic  series  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  as  described  by  Ileer,  and  represented  by  specimens  in  the  collection 
of  the  geological  survey,  etc.  They  also  approach  very  closely  the  so-called 
Miocene  floras  of  Europe."  He  then  adds, — "If  we  were  to  regard  the  affin- 
ities of  the  plants  merely,  and  to  compare  tlieni  with  the  ]\Iiocene  of  other 
countries,  and  also  to  consider  the  fact  that  several  of  the  species  are  identical 
with  those  still  living,  and  that  the  whole  facies  of  the  flora  coincides  with 
that  of  modern  temperate  America,  little  hesitation  would  be  felt  in  assigning 
the  formation  in  which  they  occur  to  the  Miocene  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  consider  the  fact -that  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation  hold 
the  remains  of  reptiles  of  Mesozoic  types,  that  the  beds  pass  downward  into 
rocks  holding  Baculitcs  and  Ivocernml,  and  that  a  ilora  essentially  similar  is 
found  associated  with  Cretaceous  remains  both  in  Dakota  and  Vancouver 
Island,*  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign  them  at  least  to  the  base  of  the 
Eocene." 

From  this  it  seems  that  Prof  Dawson  does  not  separate  the  two  essen- 
tial  groups  of  the  Tertiary:  the  upper  one  with  the  Miocene  types,  a  flora 
indicating  a  temperate  climate  like  that  of  the  middle  zone  of  the  United 
States;  the  lower  one  with  its  numerous  species  of  Palms,  of  Ficus,  etc., 
evidently  representing  a  subtropical  vegetation.  In  this  last  flora,  that  of  the 
lower  group,now  under  examination,  there  is  no  species  identical  with  or  anal- 
ogous to  any  of  those  of  the  Cretaceous  Dakota  group.  The  extraordinary 
separation  of  both  floras  has  bpen  sufficiently  established  by  former  compar- 
ison and  description  of  species.  In  the  upper  stage,  or  Miocene,  some  rare 
types  of  the  Cretaceous  reappear.  Thus  apparently  the  specimens  obtained 
]jy  the  survey  of  Canada  mostly  represent  our  third  group,  or  the  Upper 
Lignitic  of  that  country ;  for  Prof  Dawson  describes  and  enumerates  from 
Porcupine  Creek  seventeen  species,  all  of  Miocene  type,  and  most  of  them 
formerly  described  l)y  Prof  Heer  and  Prof  Newlierry  from  the  Miocene 

*  This  assertion  may  be  right  for  Vancouver,  but  is  not  to  for  the  Dakota  group.  No  species  of  the 
Dakota  group  has  been  found  until  now  at  Vancouver  whose  vegetable  types,  as  far  as  known,  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Lower  Lignitic. 
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foniiatioii  of  Altiska,  Grcculaiul,  aii(]  fspecially  from  (he  Fort  Union  group, 
with  wliicli  (he  Porcu|iiMe  Creek  group  ai)pcars  closely  allied.  These  plants 
ore: — 

Equisctum  species,  similar  to  E.  ardicuni,  H. 

Glyplosfrohus  Europeus,  H. 

Srquoia  La7tg.sdorj[)il,  Brgt. 

Thuya  inierrupta.,  Ny. 

riirngmit.es?  species. 

Scirj'us  species. 

Populus  Richardsoni,  H. 

Corylus  rostrata.  Ait. 

Corylus  Americana,  Walt. 

Diospyros  species. 

Rlininnus  concinnus,  Ny. 

Carya  antiquorum,  Ny. 

Juglans  cmereal  or  J.  blUnica,  U. 

Vihurnu7n  pubescens,  Pursh. 
To  this,  and  by  comparisons,  are  added  the  species  catalogued  by  Heer, 
from   Richardson's  collection  on  the  Mackenzie,  which,  says  Prof.  Dawson, 
belong  to  the  same  region.     They  are : — 

1.  Gyptostrobus  Europceus,  H. 

2.  Sequoia  Langsdorjfi'i,  Brgt. 

3.  Pinus  species 

4.  Smilax  FrankUni,  H. 

5.  Poptdus  Richardsonl,  H. 

6.  Populus  ardica,  H. 

7.  Populus  Hookeri,  H. 

8.  Salix  Rheana,  H. 

9.  Betula  species. 

10.  Corylus  MacQuarrii,  H. 

11.  Quercus  Olafseni,  H. 

12.  Plat  an  us  nceroides,  G. 

13.  Hcdera  McClurii,  H. 

14.  Pterospermites  dental  us,  H. 

15.  Phyllltes  aroideus,  11. 

16.  Antholithes  omissus,  H. 

17.  Carpolitlfs  seminulus,  H. 
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Tlio  sjiecies  described  in  tlic  same  report  from  the  lower  stage  of  (lie 
Lignitic  of  Canada  are  fewer,  and  apparently  represented  hy  more  imperfect 
specimens.     They  arc: — 

Eqiiisetum  PailatorU,  H.,  of  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  a  species  to  which 
E.  Hnijdcnii  of  Carbon  is  closely  allied.  Its  hal)itat  is  marked  as  Great 
Valley. 

Letiina  scutata,  sp.  nov.,  abundant  at  the  Bad  Lands,  and  also  at  Point 
of  Rocks. 

Scirpus  species,  Bad  Lands. 

Salix  Rheana?,!!.  (Great  Valley),  .species  of  the  Miocene  of  Greenland. 

Sapindus  offinis  (Bad  Lands),  species  of  the  Union  group. 

Rha7unus,  an  undescribed  species  (Great  Valley),  corresponding  to  Mio- 
cene species  of  Europe  and  of  the  American  Lignitic. 

yEsculus  antiquiis,  Trapa  borcalls,  and  a  CarpolUlies,  three  new  species 
described  from  obscure  specimens  from  the  same  locality  as  that  of  Lemna, 
the  Bad  Lands,  west  of  Woody  Mountain.  These  last  plants  represent  a 
lower  geological  division,  which  could  not  be  recognized  from  the  limited 
number  of  species  pertaining  to  it.  But  from  tiie  exposition  as  it  is  made 
by  Prof.  Dawson,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  to  refer  the  fossil  plants  of  the 
Canadian  Lignitic  to  the  Tertiary,  and  consequently  the  formations  also;  for, 
indeed,  this  flora,  as  remarked  already,  has  not  any  vegetable  remains  which, 
by  comparison,  could  be  recognized  as  identical  or  even  related  to  any  Cre- 
taceous species. 

Coming  back  to  the  other  plants  of  Point  of  Rocks,  for  considering  their 
characters  as  an  evidence  of  their  age,  by  comparison  with  otiier  groups  of 
floras  than  that  of  Canada,  we  find  in  the  table  lour  of  them  marked  as 
analogous  to  Cretaceous  types.  Tlie  fir;st,  P/stia  corrugata,  has  merely  a 
generic  relation  to  Pistia  Mazelii,  Sap.  (ined.),  lately  found  in  the  fresh-water 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  Fuveau,  France.  From  the  sketch  kindly  communi- 
cated by  the  author,  his  species  is  very  different  in  characters  from  that  of 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  therefore  it  merely  evinces  the  possibility  of  a  relation 
between  the  age  of  the  formations.  The  generic  affinity,  however,  is  worth 
remarking,  as  it  records  the  first  appearance  of  the  genus  by  two  species  which 
represent  it,  one  only  on  each  continent. 

By  the  same  degree  of  affinity,  I  have  marked,  in  the  Cretaceous  column 
of  the   table,    Sequoia  longifoiin,  also  found  at  Black  Buttcs,  and  Sequoia 
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biformls;  the  first  on  account  of  a  distant  likeness  to  S.  Smithiana,  and  tlic 
other  to  S.  Reichenbachi  and  <S.  rig/da,  three  species  recogni/.ed,  the  first  in 
the  knver,  the  two  others  in  Itoth  the  upper  and  lower  stages  of  tin;  Creta- 
ceous of  Greenland.  The  wide  distribution  of  Sequoia  species  has  been 
remarked  already.  But  without  taking  into  account  the  longevity  of  these 
types,  we  have  to  consider  tiiat  if  we  have  two  Conifers  merely  related  to 
Cretaceous  species,  this  cannot  eliminate  tlie  testimony  of  Sequoia  brcvifolia, 
which  is  as  jirofusel}'  represented  in  the  flora  of  Point  of  Rocks  as  Fistia, 
and  l)y  specimens  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  One-half  of  the  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Cleburn,  besides  a  large  number  of  those  of  Prof  Hayden, 
show  it  in  its  two  somewhat  different  forms.  As  it  is  distinctly  and  easily 
determined,  its  characters  being  precise,  and  as  tliis  Conifer  is  described 
from  the  Miocene  ilora  of  Greenland  and  from  that  of  the  Baltic,  its  evi- 
dence is  more  positive  than  that  of  the  two  other  species  of  Sequoia  repre- 
sented as  yet  l)y  small  fragments  and  merely  allied  to  Cretaceous  types. 

I  consider  as  referable  to  the  Eocene  by  analogy  of  distribution  Sahahtes 
Graxjanus  and  the  other  species  of  Palms.  The  origin  of  this  family  in  tiie 
Cretaceous  is  indeed  an  established  fact.  In  one  of  his  last  letters,  Saporta 
writes, — "The  type  of  the  Palms  {longirachis)  exists  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
of  Provence.  I  have  received  very  fine  specimens  of  this  type,  which  seems 
intermediate  between  the  Subal  and  the  Pliccnix!''  Unger  and  Goeppert 
have  published  each  one  species  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Germany,  and  the 
recent  discovery  by  Schweinfurth  of  a  fruit,  Palmacites  rimosus,  Heer,  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  White  Chalk  of  the  Oasis  of  Chargeh.west  of  Thebes  (about 
25''  latitude  north),  is  another  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Palms  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous.  That,  however,  remains  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare, 
even  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  is  proved  l)y  the  importance  attached  to 
the  discovery  of  a  fruit  of  this  kind  in  a  region  under  the  tropics.  From 
the  Paleocene  as  represented  in  the  Floras  of  Gclinden  and  of  Sdzannc, 
no  species  of  Palms  have  been  positively  determined;  for  the  fragments 
described  in  this  last  flora  under  the  generic  name  of  Lvdoviopsis  arc  indefi- 
nitely referred  by  the  authors,  either  to  the  Pandancoi  or  to  the  Palms.  The 
last  reference,  however,  seems  right.  As  yet,  of  the  fifty  species  of  fossil 
Palms  known  from  their  fronds,  twenty  belong  to  the  Miocene,  especially  to 
its  lower  stage;  eight  are  described  from  the  Tertiary  of  Italy,  witliout, 
reference  to  any  of  its  divisions;  nine  are  Oligocenc,  twelve  Eocene,  and  one 
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Cretaceous.  Of  the  eight  species  (tf  .'>'(<:/;(// (h'sciil)e(l,  one  species  is  Miocene, 
two  Oligoceiie,  and  five  I^ocenc.  tSdhal  andegavensis,  Scii[).,  and  H.  precur- 
soria,  Schj).,  two  species  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France,  are  very  closely 
related,  the  first  to  Sahalites  communis  of  Golden,  and  the  oilier  to  Sahalilcs 
Grayanus,  found  in  many  localities  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  from  Mississip])i 
to  Vancouver.  In  considering  the  Lignitic  flora  by  flu;  specimens  of  fossil 
plants  from  Black  Buttes,  Grolden,  Colorado  Springs,  the  Raton  Mountains, 
etc.,  where  the  preponch-ranee  of  remains  of  Saba/  and  Flabellnria  is  so 
marked,  how  could  it  have  been  possible,  if  even  we  had  had  no  other  char- 
acters for  direction,  to  refer  to  the  Cretaceous  the  flora  of  the  Lower  Lignitic 
as  represented  in  these  localities?  The  above  speaks  plainly,  and  shows  how 
I  had  to  recognize  the  flora  of  Vancouver  as  Tertiary,  from  the  numerous 
specimens  of  Sahal  sent  by  Prof.  Evans,  from  Nanaimo,  even  if  the  other 
plants  of  the  locality  had  not  been  of  Tertiary  types.  It  was  the  same  case 
for  the  flora  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  the  Palms  are  also  in  prepon- 
derance. At  Point  of  Rocks,  four  large  specimens  upon  sandstone  represent 
the  same  species  of  Sabalites  as  that  of  Vancouver  and  Mississippi,  S.  Gray- 
anus,  which,  in  the  ojiinion  of  a  celebrated  European  paleontologist,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  positively  characterized  species  of  the  genus. 

The  two  species  of  Dryopliytlum  described  from  Point  of  Rocks  are 
indicated  in  the  table  of  distribution  as  analogous,  one  to  the  Eocene  and  the 
other  to  Cretaceous  forms.  The  genus  Dryophyllum,  as  remarked  already, 
has  been  established  for  a  peculiar  section  of  the  Oaks,  from  species  as  yet 
undescribed  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Belgium.  The  type  which  the  species 
represent,  like  some  others  of  the  same  formation,  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  its  full  development  from  or  at  its  origin.  We  see  it,  for  example, 
in  the  Dakota  group  flora  in  the  projiorfion  of  two  species  in  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  while  in  the  Paleocene  flora  of  Gelinden,  it  has  four 
species  in  thirty,  and  the  same  number  in  forty-eight  in  the  flora  of  Sezanne. 
It  then  reappears  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Tertiary  by  analogous 
species  of  Qucrcus,  and  may  be  hence  followed  through  tin;  formations,  and 
nearly  without  interruption  to  the  ])resent  time.  From  this,  it  is  clear  that 
the  reference  of  fossil  species  of  this  genus,  when  remarked  in  connection 
with  remains  of  Tertiary  plants,  should  more  aj)propriately  pertain  to  the 
Eocene  tl)an  to  the  Cretaceous.  Therefore,  if  the  presence  of  species  of 
Dryophyllum  in  the  I'oint  of  Rocks  flora,  and  that  also  of  Pistia,  Sequoia 
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biformis,  and  Sequoia  longifolia^  imparts  to  it  a  more  ancient  physiognomy, 
it  is  either  as  remnants  of  the  past,  merely  recording  a  few  features  of  old 
generations  passed  away,  or  as  contemporaneous,  long-persistent  types,  which 
do  not  distinctly  characterize  any  peculiar  epoch.  As  proof  of  this  assertion, 
we  have  the  true  Lower  Eocene  character  marked  in  the  same  flora  of  Point 
of  Rocks  by  four  species,  Ficus  planicostata,  Vihurnum  marginatum,  Populus 
viclanoroides,  and  Greiviopsis  CIchurni,  intimately  related  to  species  of  the 
Sezanne  flora,  and  not  at  all  or  very  ol)scurely  to  that  of  the  Cretaceous. 

The  flora  of  Point  of  Rocks  is  allied  to  that  of  Black  Buttes  by  nine 
identical  forms,  or  by  one-third  of  its  species.  In  considering  the  evidence 
of  synchronism,  the  identity  of  two  floras  conld  not  be  more  jjositively  proved 
than  this,  and,  nevertheless,  we  have  here  two  to  three  thousand  feet  of 
interposed  measures.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  upon  which  more  will  be  said 
presently.  The  groups  of  plants  at  Point  of  Rocks  has,  besides  the  Eocene 
representatives,  six  species  identified  with,  and  as  many  related  to  those  of 
the  Miocene  of  Europe.  Therefore,  we  see  here,  what  has  been  remarked 
in  other  localities  of  the  Lignitic,  a  compound  or  admixture  of  old  and  young 
Tertiary  types,  in  comparison  at  least  with  the  fossil  floras  of  Europe,  and 
thus  a  general  character  which  does  not  distinctly  relate  our  first  group  to 
any  peculiar  stage  of  tlie  European  Tertiary.  We  have  the  Paleocene  by 
relation  to  species  of  Gelinden  and  Sezanne;  the  Upper  Eocene,  especially 
the  Ligurian,  or  Oligocene,  by  the  Palms;  and  the  Miocene  by  a  number  of 
'common  and  generally  distributed  forms,  which,  like  Sequoia  hrevifolia, 
Sequoia  Langsdorfii,  Populus  mutahilis,  Ficus  tiliafolla,  Rhummis  rectincrvis, 
Juglavs  /ugosa,  etc.,  are  persistent  types  of  wide  distribution,  indicating 
merely  the  Tertiary  age  for  the  Lignitic  flora.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  carefully  record  its  points  of  affinity  with  the  divers  groups  of  the 
geological  floras  of  Europe;  but  at  the  same  time,  denying  as  yet  sufficient 
evidence  for  its  identification  to  any  of  them,  I  persist  in  considering  it  sim- 
ply as  the  Lower  Eocene  flora  of  this  continent. 

I  said  above  that  the  identity  of  specific  forms  at  Point  of  Rocks  and 
Black  Buttes  is  worth  recording  as  a  remarkable  case  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants.  In  marine  strata,  the  persistence  of  types  is  a  matter 
of  little  concern,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  the  marine  faunas  and 
floras  are  distributed,  for  example,  the  mineral  elements  entering  into  the 
compounds,  the  depth  and  temperature  of  the  water,  etc.,  may  continue  the 
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same    for    very  long  periods.      But    lluil,  a  coiiiparativi'ly   large  iiuml)er  of 
land  or  fresh-water  plants,  subject  to  uiodificatious  or  forced  to  migrations 
by  atmospheric  changes,   may  be  preserved  identical  through  the  lapse  of 
time  indicated  by  the  thickness  of  the  measures  heaped  along  Bitter  Creek, 
has  not  been  proved  by  as  positive  an  evidence  as  we  have  it  here.     It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the  length  of  time  indicated 
by  the  building-up  of  these  intermediate  measures.     Evidently  of  a  sliore 
formation,   the  accumulation  of  their  materials   may  have  been   more  rapid 
than  tor  the  deposits  at  the  wide  bottom  of  the  sea.     The  strata,  however, 
in  their  successions,  are  not  merely  sandstone  beds  of  great  thickness,  some- 
times blackened  by  small  fragments  of  land  plants  ground  by  the  waves,  and 
mixed  with  other  materials,  but  beds  of  clay  built  np  of  swampy  deposits 
of  long  duration,  and  especially  lignite  or  coal-beds,  still  more  clearly  denoting 
the  slow  progress  of  the  work. 

The  relation  of  the  floras  of  Black  Buttes  and  Point  of  Rocks,  in   spite 
of  the  long  ])eriods  of  time  which  separate  them,  as  proved  by  the  series  of 
intermediate  formations,  is,  therefore,  a  liict  of  great  interest  to  botanists,  and 
not  less  so  to  geologists;  for  it  bears  upon  the  perplexed  question  of  synchron- 
ism, and  at  the  same  time  is  an  important  point  of  comparison  in  regard  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  our  present  flora.      But  here  it  has  to  be  consid- 
ered merely   in    connection  with  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  Lower 
Lignitic.     The  Cretaceous  Dakota  group  is  separated  from  Point  of  Rocks  by 
a  thickness  of  strata  about  the  same  as  that  which  is  marked  between  Point 
of  Rocks  and  Black  Buttes.     Nevertheless,  between  the  floras  of  the  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  Cretaceous  and  those  of  Point  of  Rocks  and  Black  Buttes,  we  find 
few  analogous  types  and  not  a  single  identical  form.     The  erosions  may  have 
indeed  considerably  thinned  the  marine  .strata  representing  the  Cretaceous 
above  the  Dakota  group,  but  that  cannot  lessen  the  strength  of  the  deductions 
made  from  the  total  disconnection  of  the  two  floras,  one  of  which  denotes,  by 
its  essential  characters,  a  marked  dissimilarity  of  atmospheric  circumstances, 
a  weighty  evidence,  if  not  a  positive  proof,  of  a  change  of  epoch,  not  in  the 
sea  perhaps,  but  at  least  upon  the  land. 

It  is  useless  to  repeat  that  as  yet  no  i-emains  of  deep  marine  Cretaceous 
types  have  been  discovered  in  thewhole  Lignitic  measures  abovePointof  Rocks. 
We  may  admit,  however,  tliat  wliile  the  Tertiary  age  was  at  its  beginning  rep- 
resented as  a  land  formation.as  seen  by  its  flora,  a  Cretaceous  marine  fauna  may 
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liavf  still  locally  persisted  in  deep  seas.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  the 
European  geology.  The  presence  of  the  Saurian  Agathaumas  in  the  lignite-bed 
of  Black  Buttes  is  then  certainly  explainable  as  denoting  the  wandering  of 
that  animal  out  of  its  domain,  and  its  death,  b}' penetrating  into  a  peat-bog  and 
being  irretrievably  swallowed  up  by  its  soft  matter.  If  once  iml)edded  in  sofl 
peat,  no  animal,  not  even  man,  can  get  out  of  it.  By  this  liict,  and  also  by 
the  reason  that  the  coriaceous,  ligneou.s  plants  of  the  bogs  are  not  food  for 
mammals,  I  explain  the  scarcity  of  bones  of  Eocene  animals  of  this  kind 
in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Lignitic.  As  a  shore  formation,  a  surface  covered 
with  deep  bogs  surrounded  by  sand-wastes,  this  primitive  land  would  not 
atford  food  to  mammals,  or  even  be  accessible  to  them.  Every  one  who  has 
explored  peat-bogs  knows  how  destitute  these  formations  are  of  animal  life. 
Few  bones  of  the  Aurochs  have  been  found  in  the  bogs  of  North  Germany. 
They  are  there  quite  as  rare  as  human  skeletons,  and  more  so  than  implements 
of  the  old  races  of  inhabitants.  And  the  area  covered  by  the  American 
Lignitic  shows  bow  compact  and  continuous,  not  to  say  universal,  were  those 
swamps  of  the  Lower  Tertiary.  I  believe,  therefoie,  that  if  the  bones  of 
Eocene  mammals  are  not  discovered  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Lignitic,  they 
will  be  found  in  the  upper  strata.  Moreover,  the  agglomeration  of  bones  in 
certain  localities  depends  on  peculiar  circumstances,  and  does  not  immediately 
and  forcibly  relate,  like  plants,  to  the  general  character  of  a  whole  period. 

The  land  surface  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Lignitic  formation  was 
like  that  of  the  gulf  shores  at  the  present  time.  A  belt  of  sand-downs  served 
as  a  barrier  to  the  sea,  and  extended  inland,  either  barren  or  covered  with 
pine-woods,  and  back  of  it  there  were  mostly  swamps — peat-bogs,  rendered 
impenetrable  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation;  everglades,  like  those  of  Florida, 
where  animal  life  is  limited  to  Saurians.  A  formation  of  the  same  kind  is 
remarked  all  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where,  behind  the  sandy 
beach  heaped  by  the  ocean  waves,  extends  a  dark  region  of  woody  swamps, 
which  even  the  inhabitants  cannot  penetrate — the  abode  of  deadly  fevers,  of 
snakes  and  crocodiles,  shunned  by  every  kind  of  mammals. 

The  question  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Lignitic  or  Tertiary  measures, 
wliich  I  have  separated  into  four  groups,  from  the  non-coincidence  in  the  gen- 
eral cliaracter  of  the  ilora,  is  still  disputed,  and  this  subdivision  contradicted 
by  the  assertion  that  the  discordances  may  be  merely  apparent,  and  a  result 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  species,  as  we  may  see  it  now  in  groups 
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of  plants  at  distant  localities.  The  contemporaneity  of  the  fossil  floras  is 
not  merely  marked  by  the  identity  of  some  species,  but  also  by  a  kind  of 
general  character  denoting  the  same  climatic  circumstances.  The  inodihca- 
tion  due  to  the  geographical  distribution  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  number  of  species  in  the  llora  of  the  Bitter  Creek 
Basin,  of  that  of  Colorado,  the  Raton  Mountains,  the  Lower  Union  group, 
the  Mississippi  and  Vancouver.  There  is  between  these  localities  a  wide 
distance;  and,  indeed,  the  Vancouver  flora  may  show,  in  its  details,  marked 
])oiiits  of  dissimilarity  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  But  one  of  the  prominent 
cl)aracters  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  is  the  predominance  of  Palms,  and  we  find 
if  manifest  in  all  the  localities  named  above.  Indeed,  I  have  found  remains 
of  Palm,  especially  Sabal,  wherever  1  have  seen  Lower  Lignitic  strata;  and, 
as  it  has  been  remarked  already,  Sahalites  Grayamis  has  been  observed  on 
specimens  from  Vancouver,  Point  of  Rocks,  Golden,  the  Mississippi,  etc. 
With  this,  there  is,  in  all  these  floras,  a  predominance  of  subtropical  forms 
and  the  absence  of  northern  types,  rendering  more  evident  their  correlation 
in  time. 

The  series  of  plants  of  the  second  group  has  as  yet  no  remains  of 
palm-leaves,  but  fruits  doubtliilly  referable  to  the  Palm  family.  The  general 
character  of  its  flora  does  not  indicate  as  high  an  average  degree  of  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  the  Lower  Lignitic.  According  to  Prof  Cope's  statement, 
bones  of  Eocene  vertebrate  animals  have  been  found  in  connection  with  it. 
Its  true  horizon  may  be  rendered  more  definite  by  further  discoveries.  But, 
in  the  third  group,  the  general  character  of  the  flora  is  evident,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  of  Greenland  is  defined,  not  only  by 
this  general  kind  of  related  facies,  but  also  by  a  number  of  species,  like  P/a- 
tonus  accroides  and  GuUlelmcB,  Acer,  Populus  ardica,  Taxodium  duhium,  Alnus 
Kefersteinii,  Betula,  Quercus,  Corylus,  indicating,  together  with  the  total 
absence  of  Palms,  a  more  marked  difference  in  the  climatic  circumstances 
governing  its  flora  and  that  of  the  first  group.  This  difference,  also,  is 
not  remarked  at  Carbon  only.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  same  degree  by 
general  affinity  and  identity  of  species  in  the  flora  of  Coral  Hollow,  San 
Joachim  County,  and  of  Contra  Costa,  south  of  Mount  Diablo,  California;  of 
15ridge  Creek,  John  Day  Valley,  and  of  Blue  Mountain,  Oregon;  of  Belling- 
liam  Bay,  of  Alaska,  as  established  by  Ileer's  flora  of  that  country,  and 
therefore  followed  northward  from  Carbon  to  Greenland.  Some  of  its  types 
2.3  T  V 
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are  so  ilofinitc  that  a  single  specimen  of"  a  species  of  yicer  or  Flatanus  would 
suffice  to  positively  identify  this  group  us  Miocene,  just  as  a  few  specimens 
of  Quercus  furcinervis  proved  the  Eocene  age  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  ol" 
Oregon,  whose  formation  was  at  fir.vt  supposed  to  be  i)ost-Tertiary,  or  of 
recent  origin. 

We  iiave  seen  also  that  the  flora  of  the  fourth  group  has  a  peculiar  facies 
without  distinct  relation  to  that  of  the  third.  I  regard  it  as  Upper  Miocene 
by  affinity  of  some  of  its  types  to  those  of  liie  same  formation  of  Europe. 
A  number  of  geologists,  Dr.  Hayden  the  first  of  them,  have  determined  the 
position  of  the  Green  River  group  as  above  the  lignite-bearing  beds  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

I  do  not  consider,  however,  as  definitive,  the  distinction  of  the  geo- 
logical divisions  as  they  are  established  in  this  work  and  marked  upon  the 
table  of  distribution.  New  researches  and  discoveries  may  afford  sufficient 
reasons  for  reversing  my  conclusions.  They  are  only  the  expression  of 
the  testimony  obtained  from  the  determination  of  the  vegetable  remains 
examined  until  now.  I  have  also  acknowledged  already  that  the  groups 
of  plants  of  the  American  Tertiary  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  repre- 
senting different  geological  periods,  do  not  demonstrate  po.sitive  identification 
between  the  formations  of  both  continents.  I  admit  the  lower  group  as 
Lower  Eocene;  the  second  group,  which  seems  intermediate  between  this 
and  the  Carbon,  may  l)e  Upper  Eocene;  the  relation  of"  the  third  group  is 
by  its  plants  with  the  Lower  and  Middle  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the 
fourth  with  the  Upper.  These  are  like  the  first  outlines  traced  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  map:  they  may  be  erased  or  modified;  the  spaces  have  to  be 
filled  as  our  acquaintance  with  the  Tertiary  becomes  more  intimate. 

Now  reviewing  the  whole  question  of  the  age  of  the  Lignitic,  I  readily 
admit  the  fact,  established  from  sufficient  evidence  by  the  researches  of  Profs. 
Cope  and  Meek,  tiiat  a  fossil  Cretaceous  fauna  has  left  traces  of  its  presence 
up  to  the  very  base  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  measures,  and  that  there  the 
remains  of  a  few  invertebrate  animals,  and  those  of  one  Saurian,  all  of  Creta- 
ceous types,  has  been  found,  in  connection  with  plants  whose  characters  have 
been  considered  until  now  in  Elurope  as  representing  a  Tertiary  Flora.  Is 
the  flora  to  decide  the  relation  of  age  of  the  formation  or  the  Saurian  bones 
of  Black  Buttcs,  with  the  f"ew  shells  of  brackish  water,  either  found  there  or 
which  may  be  found  inicaftcr  in  the  same  circumstances'?    The  slow  upluiaval 
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of  a  new  luiul  at  and  fVoni  tin"  l)ase  of  (he  Lignitic  is  sufficiently  evidenced, 
and  has  heen  recognized  by  every  geologist  who  has  explored  (he  country. 
This  land,  which,  rising  up,  is  cut,  of  course,  l)y  shallow  brackish  swamps  or 
estuaries,  is  the  beginning  of  a  whole  formation  of  wide  surface  and  great 
thickness,  where  the  i)lants,  preserving  their  Tertiary  characters,  have  con- 
tributed the  materials  for  the  composition  of  the  numerous  coal  strata,  which 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  it.  In  those  brackish  estuaries,  paleontol- 
ogists have  already  recognized  species  of  positive  Tertiary  relation,  mixed 
with  a  tew  remains  of  Cretaceous  types.  But  these  low  swamps  are 
drying  up,  their  Cretaceous  fauna  is  gradually  reduced  in  its  represent- 
atives by  the  inlluencc  of  different  atmospheric  circumstances,  while  that 
of  younger  types  becomes  predominant.  Henceforth  the  Cretaceous  ani- 
mals a[)propriate  to  deeper  water  may  live  still;  their  remains  may  even 
be  found  hereafter  mixed  with  recent  Tertiary  strata,  but  their  presence 
cannot  modify  the  age  of  the  new  land  formations.  This  admission  would  be 
against  reason  quite  as  much  as  the  assertion  that  we  are  uow  still  living  in 
Cretaceous  times,  because  animals  of  Cretaceous  types  are  dredged  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  For  the  determination  of  the  epochs  of  the  land  forma- 
tion, if  we  may  call  epochs  arbitrary  divisions  of  time  established  for  con- 
venience by  geologists,  we  have  to  consider  the  documents  relating  to  their 
history,  and  these  are  mostly  the  fossil  remains  of  their  floras. 
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Fig.  1.  Opegbapha  AjrriQUA,  6r.  1 36 

1  a.  Peritbecia,  ruagnified  four  diameters. 

I  h.  Peritbecia,  magnified  eight  diameters. 

1  c.  Cross-section  of  1  h. 

Fig.  2.  .^clerotium  ki'iielliim,  Gr.  1 35 

2  a  to/.  Peritbecia,  magnified,  and  cross-section. 

Fig.  3.  Sphebia  lapideajGp.  1 34 

Fig.  4.  Spheki A  m yijic^,  Gr.  1,4a 34 

Fig.  5.  Sphekia  i:hytis.moii)es,  Gr.  1 35 

5  a.  Magnified  receptacles. 

Fig.  (i.  IIalymenites  .stisiatus,  Gr.  1 37 

Figs.  7, 8.  Halymenites  majok,  Gr.  1,  3 ws 

Fig.  9.  Hat.ymenite.s  minoh  ?,  Gr.  1 39 

Fig.  10.  Delessehia  iiii.va,  Gr.  1 39 

Figs.  11,12.  Cauleiipites  iscrassatit.s,  Gr.  1 40 

Fig.  13.  Chondrites  subsimplex,  Gf.  1 41 

Fig.  14.  CnoNnnirrs  TniLnost'i,  Or.  t    42 
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Fig.  1.  Spuenopteris  Lakesii,  Gr.  1 49 

1  a.  Magnified  pinna. 
Fig.  2.  Spuenopteris  membranacea,  Gr.  1 50 

2  a.  Magnified  pinna. 

Fig.  3.  Sphexopteius  membranacea,  var 50 

3  a.  Magnified  pinnnle. 

Figs.  4,  5.  Sphenopteris  nigricans,  Gr.  1 51 

5  a.  Magnified  part  of  pinna. 
Fig.  6.  HYMENOPU YLLBM  CONFUSUM,  Gr.  1 51 

G  a.  Magnified  lobe. 
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Fig.  1.  WOODWARDIA  LATILOBA,   Gl".  1 54 

1  a.  Point  of  pinua,  magnified  to  show  the  nervation. 
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Fig.  1.  OsMUNDA  affinis,  Gr.  1 60 

Fig.  2.  GyMNOGUAMMA  Gardneri,  Or.  1  58 

Figs.  3,4.  Pteris  pseudopenn.«;I''ormis,  Gr.  1 52 

Figs.  5-7.  Ptekis  subsimplex,  Gr.  1  52 

Fig.  8.  Pteeis  erosa,  Gr.  1 53 

Fig.  9.  Woodwardia  lati  lob  a  rar.  mi.vor,  Gr.  1 54 

9  a.  Fragment  of  pinna,  magnified. 

Fig.  10.  DiPLAZiUM  Muelleri,  Gr.  1 .55 

10  a.  Fragment,  magnified. 

Figs.  11, 12.  Lastrea  (Goniopteris)  polypodioides,  Gr.  1 57 

Fig.  13.  Lastrea  (Goniopteris)  Goldiana,  Gr.  1 56 

Fig.  14.  Lastrea  (Goniopteris)  intermedia,  Gr.  1 56 
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Fios.  1-3.  GvMNOGRAMMA  Hatdknii,  Gr.  1 „ 59 

2  a.  Magnified,  showing  nervation. 

Figs.  4-7.  Lygodidm  neuropteroides,  Gr.  4  a „ 61 

5  o.  Magnified  fragment,  for  nervation. 

Fig.  8.  Lygodium  Marvinei,  Gr.  1 62 

Fig.  0.  Lygodium  compactum,  Gr.  1 64 

Fig.  10.  Sai-vinia  cyclophylla,  Gr.  4  6 64 

10  a.  Magnified  fragment,  with  areolation. 

Fig.  11.  Salvinia  Ai.leni,  Gr.  4  i 65 

Fig.  12.  Selaginella  Bertiioiidi,  Gr.  1 46 

12  a.  Branch,  magnified. 

Fig.  1:5.  Lycopodium  prominens,  Gr.  4ft »..        45 

13  a.  Branch,  magnified. 

13  6.  Leaf,  magnified. 

Fig.  14.  Hypnum  Haydenii,  Gr.  4  6 44 

14  a.  Part  of  a  branch,  magnified. 
14  b.  Leaf,  magnified. 
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Fig.  1.  Root,  or  rhizoma,  and  rootlets  of  Lygodium  neuropteroidks Gl 

Figs.  2-4.  Equisetum  Haydenii,  Gr.  3,  4  a C7 

Fig.  5.  Equisetum  limosum  ?  Gr.  4  6  ? 69 

Figs.  6,7.  Equisetum  l^vigatum,  Gr.  1 68 

Figs.  8-11.  Equisetum  Wyomingense,  Gr.  4  a 69 

9  a.  Fragment  of  stem,  magnified. 

Figs.  12-14.  Taxodiu.m  distichum  miocenicum,  Gr.  3, 4  6 73 

14  a.  Branch  magnified. 
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Figs.  1,2.  Glyptostrobus  Eukopeus,  Gr.  4  ft "'' 

Figs.  3-5.  Seqcoi.^-  affinis,  Gr.  4  fr '  ^ 

Figs.  6-10.  Sequoia  axgustifolia,  Gr.  4  h '7 

Figs.  1113.  Sequoia  Heerii,  Gr.  4  a "^"^ 

11  a.  Fragment  of  a  braucb,  magnified. 
Fig.  14.  Sequoia  longifoma,  Gr.  1 ''^ 

14  a.  Leaf,  magnified. 
I'iGS.  15, 16.  Sequoia  acuminata,  Gr.  1 SO 

1()  a.  Leaf,  magnified  double. 

16  6,  10  c.  Fragment  of  leaf,  magnified  four  times. 

Figs.  17, 18.  Abietites  setiger,  Gr.  1 82 

17  a.  Fragment  of  leaf,  magnified. 

Figs.  19-24.  Abietites  dubius,  Gr.  1 v 81 

21  a.  Leaf,  magnified. 
Figs.  2.">-3n.  Pi.vus  PAL^osTRonus,  Gr.  4  6 • 83 

20  a,  30  n.  Fragments  of  leaves,  magnified. 

31.  Brancli  with  scars  of  leaves. 

31  a,  31  h.  Scars,  magnified. 

Fia.  32.  Scale  of  eono  of  PiNUS  species 84 

Fin   33.  flppil  mid  wing  o{  Pmus 84 
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Fig.  1.  Phragmites  CEnlngensis,  Gr.  1,2, 3 S8 

2.  Rootlets. 
Figs.  3-5.  Arundo  Goepperti,  Gr.  4  a 86 

5  o,  5  6.  Fragments  of  stem,  magnified. 
Fig.  fi.  AuuKDo  reperta,  Gr.  4  a 87 

7.  Crushed  ear,  with  seeds,  glumes,  etc. 

7  «.  Glume,  magnified. 

7  b.  Pallet  and  seed,  magnified. 

6.  Khizoma,  or  root. 
Vn:.  <).  Arundo  obtu.sa,  Gr.  1 87 

9  a.  Glume  and  pallet,  magnified. 

9  6.  Seed  and  pallet  ?,  magnified. 

9  c.  Fragment  of  stem,  magnified. 

Figs.  10-12.  Phragmite.s  Ai.askana,  Gr.  4  a    . , . .        90 

12  a.  Fragment,  nnignified. 
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Figs.  1,2.  Cyperhs  Chavanensis,  Gr.  2, 4  a 92 

2  a.  Fragment,  magnifled. 
Fig.  3.  Carex  Berthoddi,  6r.  1 ' 93 

3  a  to  3  d.   Seeds,  maguified  ^  to  \. 
4.  Fragments  of  leaves. 

4  a.  Same,  magnified  double. 

Fig.  5.  S.MILAX  GRAXDIFOLIA,  Gr.  1, 3 94 

Figs.  6-8.  Fubellaria  Zinkeni,  Gr.  1,4  a 110 

7  c,  7  d.  Fragments  of  rays,  magnified. 

Fig.  9.  Geonomites  Goldiakds,  Gr.  1 115 

9  ft,  9  c.  Fragments  of  rays,  magnified. 
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Fig.  1.  GiiONOMiTKS  Schimpeki,  Gr.  1 116 

1  a.  Fragment  of  rays,  magnified. 
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Fig.  1.  Geonomites  tenuirachis,  Gr.  1 117 

Fig.  2.  Geoxomites  Ungeri,  Gr.  1 118 

Fig.  3.  Sabalites  rnucTiFER,  Gr.  1 Ill 

3  a.  Fruit,  magnified. 

Fig.  4.  Palmocakpon  compositum,  Gr.  1 119 

Fig.  5.  Palmocaiipo.n  Mexicanum,  Gr.  1 119 

Figs.  6, 7.  Palmocahpon  tkuncatum  var.  Majop.,  Gr.  1 120 

Fios.8,'.l.  I'ai.m<><aiip()N  TituNC.vTiiM  ror.  minoh,  Gr.  1 1-1 

Figs.  10, 11.  Pai.mocarpon  connuoATUM  Gr.  1 121 

Fig.  12.  PALMOCAItrON  SUUCYMNIHtlCtlM,  Hr.  1 121 
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Fic.  1.  Sabamtks  Guayanus,  Gr.  1 H- 

1  n,  1  6.  Part  of  rays,  maguified. 
■    2.  Cross-section  of  the  petiole. 
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Figs.  l-^i.  Flabellaria  Eocenica,  Gr.  1 Ill 

3  o.  Fragment  of  rays,  magnified. 
Figs.  4-7.  Palmocarpon  cojimune,  Gr.  1 119 
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Fig.  1.  CvuLiNiTEiS  fecundos.  Gr.  1  101 

2.  Branch. 

3.  Root,  or  rbizoni.T. 

I  fl,  1  J.  Fructifications,  magnified- 

Fig.  4.  Caulixites  SPAI!G.v^'IOIDl•:s,  stem,  with  knot  and  basi;  of  Kbeath,  Gr.  1 99 

5.  Stem,  with  articulation  and  knots. 

G.  Stem  and  branches.  • 

7,8.  Small  branches  and  biuls. 

9, 10.  Fragments  of  decorticatcfl  stem.s. 

11.  Fra;;mcnt  of  loaf  .and  nervation. 

II  a.  Same,  magnified. 

Fio8.  IS-l.").  AcoRU.s  niiAcnv.STACiiYS,  Gr.  1 , 3 105 

1.5  a.  Ear,  magnified. 

Figs.  1G,  17.  AcoRr.s;  nuACiivsTAcnvs,  ?.  Gr.  1,  4,  n lOG 

Fm,  IP,  Ptiviiirr.s  iMPnnnATrs,  Gr.  1  107 
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Fig.  1.  Ml'sopiiyllum  complicatum,  leaf  and  midrib  ?,  Gr.  3 96 

2.  Fragment  of  leaf,  with  base. 

3.  Larj^o  stem,  with  branches  and  leaves. 

4, 5.  Point  of  leaves  and  lacerated  fragment. 
G.  Roots  and  rootlets. 
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Fig.  1.  Zl.VGIBERITES  DUBIUS,  Gr.  1 95 

Fig.  2.  Eriocaulon  ?  porosdm,  Gr.  1 106 

2  a.  Part  of  leaf,  magnified. 
Fios.  3-10.  Mykica  Torreyi,  Gr.  1 129 
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I'lCS.  1-").  MVUICA  AW'MINATA,  (ir    I  h I:i0 

Fic.  5.  SI VKiCA  CoPEAXA,  Gr.  4  ?) l:n 

Fkjs.  fv-S.  MvniCA  uxdulata,  Gr.  4  6 131 

Figs.  9-12.  Mvkica  nigricans,  Or.  4  a 132 

10  a.  Fragment  of  leaf,  magnified. 

Fig.  13.  Myrica  latiloba  rar.  acutiloba,  Gr.4i 134 

Fig.  14.  M  YRICA  partita,  Gr.  4i 134- 

■  Fig.  15.  Myrica  Brongniarti,  Gr.  4  fc 135 

Figs.  16, 16  o.  Celastrinites  i.^vigatl's,  Gr.  1 2G9 

Fig.  17.  Myrica  Bolanderi,  Gr.  4  ft 133 

Figs.  18, 1'J.  Betula  Vogdesii,  Gr.  3 138 

Fig.  20.  Betula  gracilis?,  Gr.  1 138 

Figs.  21-23.  Betula  Goepperti,  Gr.  2 138 

23  n.  Border  of  leaf,  raacni  fled. 
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Figs.  1-5.  Betola  Stevensoni,  6r.  2 139 

Figs.  6-8.  Axnus  Kefersteinii,  Gr.  2,3,4  6 140 

Figs.  9-11.  Corylus  Mac  Qdarrii,  Gr.  2 144 

10  a.  Border  of  leaf,  magnified. 
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Figs.  1, 3.  Fagus  Feroni^,  Gr.  4  6 14C 

Figs.  4,5.  Qunncus  neriifolia,  Gr.  1,4  /< 150 

Figs.  6,7.  Qukrcus  straminea,  Gr.  1 15 i 

Fig.  8.  Queucus  Valdensis,  Gr.  3 1,53 

Fig.  9.  Carpinus  grandi.i,  Or.  i  b 143 

Fig.  10.  QuEUCL'S  Haydenii,  Gr.  3 157 

Figs.  11-13.  Quercus  acrodon,  Gr.  3 158 

11  a.  Fragment,  magnified. 

FlO.  14.  QtTF.HCt'«  T1IIYME.IA,  Or.  4  ft 1.57 
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Fig.  1.  QdercuS  Godeti?,  Gr.  1 153 

Fig.  2.  QuEKCus  Cleburni,  Gr.  1 154 

Fig.  3.  Quercus  ?  i'Raxinikolia,  Gr.  1  1.54 

Figs.  4,5,7,8.  Quercus  Ellisian.\,  Gr.  1 155 

Fig.  6.  Quercus  Pealei,  Gr.  1 1.56 

Figs.  9, 10.  Quercus  Haidingeri,  Gr.  4  a 15G 

Figs.  \l,Vi.  Quercus  Viuurnifolia,  Or.  1 1.59 
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Fig.  1.  QuERCUS  platania,  Gr.  3 160 

Fig.  2.  Quercos  negundoides,  6r.  2    161 

Fig.  3.  QuERCUS  culorophylla,  Gr.  1 151 

Figs.  4,5.  Quercus  angustiloba,  Gr.  1 161 

Fig.  6.  Qdercus  clnereoides,  Gr.  ? l.')2 

Fig.  7.  Castanea  intermedia,  Or.  4  fc 1G4 
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Figs.  1, 2.  Salix  Integra,  6r.  1 - 167 

1  a.  Fragment  of  leaf,  maguiBed. 

Fig.  3.  Salix  media,  Gr.  4  a,  4  6 1C8 

Figs.  4, 5.  Salix  angl'sta,  Gi.  1 ,  4  « 1<J8 

Figs.  C,  7.  Salix  elongata,  Gr.  4  6 109 

Fig.  8.  Popui.ns  latior  var.  cordifolia,  Gr.  3 172 

Fig.  9.  Populcs  l^vigata,  Gr.  3 175 

Figs.  10-12.  Popdlus  Eichardsoni,  Gr.  4  ft 177 

Fig.  13.  PoPULUB  Zaddachi,  Gr.  4  n 176 
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Figs.  1-6.  Popxjlus  arctica,  Gr.  2, 3, 4  a 178 

Figs.  7-11.  Populus  decipiens,  Gr.  3 179 
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Figs.  1,2.  Popuuis  monodon,  Gr.  1 180 

Figs.  3, 4.  Populus  motabius  var.  f.  ovalis,  Gr.  1,2 177 

Fig.  5.  PoPUius  Ungeri,  Gr.  1 175 

Figs.  6-8.  Populus  subrotundata,  Gr.  2,  3 173 
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Figs.  1-3.  Platanus  GuiuJ5LM.a;,  Gr.  3 183 

Figs.  4-5.  Platanus  aceroides,  Gr.  3 ; 184 

Fig.  6.  Stipule  of  Platanus  Haydenii  ?,  foand  at  GolJeu,  with  leaves  of  this  species. 
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Figs.  1-3.  Ulmos  tenuinervis,  Gr.  4  b 188 

Figs.  4, 5.  Platanus  Raynoldsii  var.  integrifoli a,  Gr.  1 185 

Figs.  6, 7.  Platanus  rhomboidea,  Gr.  1  186 
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Figs.  1-3.  Puitanus  Raynoldsii,  Gr.  1 185 

Figs.  4-6.  Planeiia  longifolia,  Gr.  4  6 -. 189 

Fig.  7.  Planeua  Ungeki,  Gr.  4  6 190 
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Figs.  1-5.  Ficus  lanceolata,  Gr.  4  a,  4  6 192 

Fig.  6.  Ficus  Jynx,  Gr.  4  b 19'' 

Figs.  7,8.  Ficus  multinervis,  Gr.  4  a 19-1 

7  a.  Fragment  of  leaf,  magnified. 

Figs.  9-12.  Ficus  obi.anceolata,  Gr.  3 194 
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Figs.  2-5.  FiCUS  arenacea  imr.  a.  hrevipetiolata  (4  a) 195 

Figs.  6,7.  Puylutes  sapindiformis,  Gr.  4  a 301 
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Fig.  2.  Ficus  ovalis,  Gr.  1 193 

Fig.  3.  Ficos  Ungeki,  Gr.  4  « 195 

Figs.  4-6.  Fictis  auriculata,  Gr.  1 206 

Fig.  6  b.  Carpites  oviformis,  Gr.  1 302 

Figs.  7-9.  FiCUS  suhtuuncata,  Or.  I 205 
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Fios.  1-8,10-12.  Ficus  PLANicosTATA,  Gr.  1 201 

Fig.  9.  Ficus  planicostata  var.  latifolia,  Gr.  1 202 

Fig.  9  a.  Ficus,  fruit 202 
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Figs.  1,2,3.  Ficcs  tili^folia,  Gr.  1,2,3 203 

2  a.  Fragment  of  leaf,  magnified. 

Fig.  4.  Ficus  occidentals,  Gr.  1 200 

Fig.  5.  Ficus  Smithsoniana,  Gr.  1 200 
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Figs.  1-3.  Ficus  planicostata  var.  Goldiana,  Gr.  1 202 

1  a.  Point  of  leaf,  magnified. 

Figs.  4-6.  Ficus  spectabilis,  Gr.  1 199 

5  a.  Fragment  of  leaf,  magnified. 
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Figs.  1  a,  2.  Ficus  PSEUDO-Porui-us,  Gr.  2,  4  a 204 

Fig.  1  ;>.  Betula.  Stevensoni,  Gr.  2 139 

Fig.  1  c,  I  d.  Teti!.\ntiiisi:a  .sessilifloisa,  Gr.  2 217 

Fig.  3.  Ficus  W yomingiana,  Gr.  4  a 205 

Figs.  4-7.  Ficus  irregui.,u{is,  Gr.  1  196 
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Figs.  1,1  a,  2.  Ficus  uncata,  Gr.  1,3 197 

Fig.  3.  Celastisinites  artocarpidioides,  Gr.  1 268 

Fig.  4.  Pisosia  r.vcemosa,  Gr.  1 209 

4  I.  Fruit. 

4  c.  Fruit,  magnifiod. 

Fig.  4  d.  Carpites  Gi,DM.a;FORMis,  Gr.  1,2 304 

Fig.  5.  Nyssa  laxceolata,  Gr.  1 245 

Fig.  6.  Ny.ssa,  fruit  of  the  same  BpociesT 240 

6  a.  Part  of  it  magnified. 

Fig.  7.  Coccoloba  l^vigata,  Gr.  3 208 

Figs.  8  a,  9.  Tetkanthera  sessit.iflora,  leaves,  Gr.  2 217 

9  6.  C'alix. 

9  c,  d.  Fruit. 

9  e.  Stem. 
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Figs.  1,2,3,4,7.  Laurus  socialis,  Gr.  2 213 

Fig.  4  a.  Frnit  of  LAunus 214 

Figs.  5,G,  8.  Lauuus  primigenia,  Gr.  2 214 

Fig.  9.  Laurus  Bkossiana,  Gr.  2 217 

Fig.  id.  Laurus  ocoteoides,  Gr.  1 21.') 

Fig.  11.  Lauuus  Utaiiensis,  Gr.  2 216 

Fig.  12.  Cinnamomum  lanceot.atum,  Gr.  2 219 
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Figs.  1-5,7.  Cinnamomum  affine,  Gr.  1,3 219 

Figs.  C,  10.  Cinxamomum  roLYMoupnuM,  Gr.  1 221 

Fig.  8.  Cinnamomum  ScnKUCHZERi  ?,  Gr.  1 220 

Fig.  9.  Daphnogene  anglica,  Gr.  1 222 

Fig.  U.  Vibuknum  marginatum,  Gr.  1 223 

Fig.  12.  Viburnum  kotundifolium,  Gr.  1 225 

Fig.  13.  Viburnum  Lakesii,  Gr.  1 226 
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Figs.  1-5.  Viburnum  marginatum,  Gr.  1 223 

Fig.  G.  Viburnum  dichotomum,  Gr.  1 225 

Fig.  7.  Viburnum  WiiyMPEiii,  Gr.  1 225 

Figs.  8, 9.  Viburnum  platanoides,  Gr.  1 224 

Fig.  10.  Viburnu.m  rotundifolium,  Gr.  1  225 

Fig.  U.  Vibukndm  anceps,  Gr.  1 227 
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Fig.  3.  Fraxinus  PR.i;DiCTA,  Gr.  4  & 229 

Fig.  4.  Andromeda  Grayana,  Gr.  1 234 

Figs.  5,6.  Diospyros  ?  ficoidea,  Gr.  1 231 

5  a.  Fragment,  magnified. 

Figs.  7-10.  Diospyros  brack ysepala,  Gr.  1 232 

Fig.  11.  Diospyros  Copeana,  Gr.  4  6 2.32 

Figs.  12, 13.  Cissns  LiEviGATA,  Gr.  1 238 

Fk;.  14.  Grewiopsis  tenuifoua,  (ir.  1 ^ 2r>8 

Figs.  15-17.  Cissus  Pakkotlefolia,  Gr.  3, 4  « 239 
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Figs.  1-3.  Cissus  lobato-CREnata,  Gr.  1,  2 240 

Figs.  4-7.  Cissus  TRicnsriDAXA,  Gr.  1 240 

Fig.  8.  Vitis  olriki,  Gr.  1,2 241 
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Fig.  1.  Cissus  rAKnoriiEFOLiA,  Gr.  3,  4  a 239 

Fig.  2.  Cornus  suboebifeua,  6r.  1 243 

2  a.  Fragment,  maguified. 

Fig.  3.  Cornus  impressa,  Gr.  2 243 

Figs.  4,5.  Cokxus  STUDERi?,Gr.  2 244 

Fig.  6.  Corsus  rhamnifolia,  Gr.  3 244 

FiGf?-  7-9.  Rhus  ros^efolia,  Gr.  4  h 293 
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Fig  1.  Ampelopis  tektiaria,  Gr.  l  a 043 

Fig.  1  a.  Poacites  La:vis  ?,  Gr.  4  a g5 

Figs.  2-4.  CallicOaMa  microphylla,  Gr.  4  6 246 

4  a.  Fragtuont  of  a  leaf,  inagaified. 

Figs.  5-^.  Asimina  Eocenica  Gr.  a 251 
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Figs.  1-;!.  M.^^gn'Olia  Lesleyana,  Gr.  1 248 

Fig.  4.  Magnolia  Hilgardiana,  Gr.  1 249 

Figs.  5,6.  Magnolia  tenuineuvis,  Gr.  1 248 
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Fig.  6.  Magnolia  attenuata,  Gr.  1  250 
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Figs.  1,2.  NBLUMBroM  Lakesii,  Gr.  1 252 
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Figs.  4-7.  Apeiboi'sis  discolou,  Gr.  1 259 
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Figs.  1, 2.  Dombevopsis  platanoides,  Gr.  1  254 

Fig.  3.  DoMBEYOPSis  tuivialis,  Gr.  1 255 

Figs.  4, 5.  Domheyopsis  obtusa,  Gr.  1 255 

Fig.  6.  Dombeyopsis  grandii"Oua,  Gr.  1 255 
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Fig.  3  a.  Acer  trilobatum  seeds 2G3 

Figs.  4, 5.  Stapiiylea  acuminata,  Gr.  4  6 267 

Fig.  6.  Sapi.ndus  caudatus,  Gr.  1 264 
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Fig.  1.  Sapindus  sTEixARiiEroLius,  Gr.  4  J 264 

Figs.  2-7.  Sapindus  ANGusxiifOLius,  Gr.  4  i 265 

Figs.  8-11.  Sapindds  obtusifolius,  Gr.  3 266 

Figs.  12-14.  Sapindus  coriaceus,  Gr.  4  b 26.') 
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Fig.  1.  Ilex  Wyomingiana,  Gr.  4  a 270 

Figs.  2, 3.  Ilex  affinis,  Gr.  4  a 270 

Fig.  4.  Rhus  Evansii,  Gr.  2, 4  i 291 

Figs.  ."5,6.  Ilex  subdenticulata,  Gr.  4  6 271 

Fig.  6o.  Ilex,  fruit 271 

6  b.  Ilex,  drupe,  maguifierl,  showing  seed  and  pericarp. 

FiQS.  7-9.  Ilex  dissimilis,  Gr.  4  a 271 

Figs.  10-12.  Grewiopsis  Saportana,  Gr.  1 257 

Figs.  13-17.  P^vliukus  Colombi,  Gr.  3 273 

Fig.  18.  Paliurus  Florissanti,  Gr.  4  b 274 
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Figs.  1-6.  Paliurus  zizyphoides,  Gr.  1 274 

Figs.  7-9.  Zizyphus  distortus,  Gr.  1 275 

Figs.  10-14.  Zizyphus  Meekh,  Gr.  3 275 

Fig.  15.  Zizyphus  hyperboreus,  Gr.  3 276 
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Figs.  1-C.  Zizyphus  fibrillosus,  Gr.  1 276 

Figs.  7,8.  Zizvpnus  cinnamomoides,  Gr.  4  n 277 

Figs.  9, 10.  Berchemia  multinervis,  Gr.  1 277 

Fig.  11.  EuAjsiNus  alaternoides,  Gr.  1 278 

11  a.  Leaf,  maguified. 

Figs.  12-15.  Rhamnus  rectinervis,  Gr.  1,2,3 279 

Fig.  16.  Ehamxus  in^qualis,  Gr.  1 279 

Fig.  17.  Rhajinus  ?  discolor,  Gr.  1 280 
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Figs.  1-3.  Rhamnus  Cleburni,  Gr.  1 280 

Figs.  4-8.  Rhamnds  Goldiands,  Gr.  1,3 281 

Figs.  9,10.  Rhamnus  Salicifolius,  Gr.  1 282 
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Figs.  1,2.  Rhamnus  obovatus,  Gr.  1,  2 281 

Fig.  3.  RnAMNUs  intermedius,  Gr.  1 282 

Fig.  4.  Ehamncs  Eossmaskleri,  Gr.  1  283 

Figs.  5,14.  Juglans  rugosa  ?,  Gr.  1,2 286 

Figs.  G-9.  Juglans  riiamnoides,  Gr.  1  284 

Figs.  10-13.  Juglans  Leconteana,  Gr.  1,  2 285 
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KiGS.  1-0.  JuGi-ANS  RUGOSA,  Gr.  1,  2,  3 286 
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Figs.  1,2.  Jdglans  rugosa,  Gr.  1,  2,  3 280 

Figs.  3, 4.  Jdglans  tiierjialis,  Gr.  1, 4  6  ? 287 

Figs.  5-10.  Juglans  Schimperi,  Gr.  4  a 287 
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Figs.  1-5.  Cakya  antiquoruji,  Gr.  9 289 
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Fig.  1.  JCGLANS  DENXicui-ATA,  Gr.  3,4  a 28U 

Fig.  2.  Carya  axtiquordm,  Gr.  2 ^..  281) 

Fig.  3.  Pterocarya  Ajiericana,  Gr.  4  6 290 

Figs.  4,4  a.  Crat^gcs  iEQUiDENXATA,  Gr.  3 '^97 

Figs.  5-0.  Ruus  Evansii,  Gr.  2,  4  a *. 291 

Fig.  10.  Zajsthoxvlon  juglandinum,  Gr.  3 294 

Fig.  11.  Rhus  pseudo-Meriani,  Gr.  1 293 

Fig.  12.  Rhus  Haydenu,  Gr.  4  6 294 
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Figs.  1-4.  Legcminosites  cassioides,  Gr.  1,  4  n 300 

Fig.  5.  PODOGONIUM  AMERICANUJf,  Gr.  1 298 

Fig.  6.  Vaccinium  nETicux-AxuM  ?,  6r.  4  & 235 

Fig.  7.  Mimositrs  linearifolius,  Gr.  4  6 300 

Fig.  8.  Cassia  concinna  ?,  Gr.  2 299 

8  a.  Magnified  fragment. 

Fig.  9.  Acacia  septentrionalis,  Gr.  1  b 299 

9  a.  Leaf,  magnified. 

Fig.  10.  Eucalyptus  Hjsringiana  ?,  Gr.  1 29G 

Figs.  11,12.  Eucalyptus  ?  Americana,  Gr.  4  a 296 

Fip.  13.  DiOSPYROS  WooDANi,  Gr.  2 233 

I'lG.  14.  Leguminosites  ?   AKACnioiDES,  Gr.  2 3U1 
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Vn;.  1  n.  Branch  of  Equisetitm,  uot  described. 

Fig.  I'd.  Carpites  lineatus  ?,  Gr.  2 b02 

Figs.  9,  2  a.  Viburnum  Goldianuji,  Gr.  1 227 

2  &,  2  c.  Magnilied. 

Fig.  3.  Viburnum  solitarium,  Gi.  1 227 

Fig.  4.  Carpites  triangulosus,  Gr.  1  302 

Fig.  5.  Carpites  costatus,  Gr.  1 303 

Figs.  C,  7.  Carpites  coiTEiEFORMis,  Gr.  1 303 

Figs.  8-11.  Carpites  myricarum,  Gr.  1 303 

Figs.  12,13.  Carpites  kostellatus,  Gr.  1 303 

Figs.  14-17.  Carpites  GiXMiEFORMis,  Gr.  1, 2 304 

Figs.  18, 19.  Carpites  mitratuh,  Gr.  1 304 

Figs.  20,21.  Carpites  laurineus,  Gr.  2 304 

Fig.  22.  Carpites  Utahensi.s,  Gr.  2 305 

Fig.  23.  Carpites  verrucosus,  Gr.  1 305 

Fig.  24.  Vitis  sparsa,  Gr.  1 241 

Fig.  25.  Carpites  minutulus,  Gr.  1 305 

Fig.  26.  Carpites  Viburni,  Gr.  1 305 

26  «.  Magnified. 

Fig.  27.  Carpites  spiralis,  Gr.  1 ? '. 306 

Figs.  28,29.  Carpites  bhomboidalis,  Gr.  1 306 

Fig.  30.  Carpites  bursjEfobmis,  Gr.  1 306 

Fig.  31.  Carpites  Peai.ei,  Gr.  4  b 306 

Figs.  32, 34, 35.  Cahpitks  cocculoides,  Gr.  3 307 

33.  Magnified. 

Fig.  36.  Carpites  mo atus,  Gr.  1 307 

36  a.  Magnified. 

Fig.  37.  Carpites  valvatcs,  Gr.  1 307 

Figs.  38, 39.  Carpites  cocculoides  var.  major,  Gr.  3 307 

Figs.  40,  41.^alisburia  polymorpiia,  Gr.  1 84 
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Pigs.  1,3,4,6,7,9-11.  Pistia  corrdgata,  Gr.  1 103 

Figs.  2,5.  Lemsa  scutata,  Gr.  1 102 

Fig.  8.  Ottelia  Americana,  Gr.  1 98 

Figs.  12-15.  Selaginella  falcata,  Gr.  1 46  ' 

Figs.  1G,  17.  Trapa  microph ylla,  Gr.  1 295 

17  a.  Fragment  of  le.if,  magnified. 

Figs.  18-21.  Ficus  asarifolia,  Gr.  1 207 

Fig.  22.  Viburnum  rotundikolium,  Gr.  1 225 

Fig.  23.  Viburnum  Whymperi,  Gr.  1 225 

Fig.  24.  Fucus  ligxitum,  Gr.  1 42 

'ii  a.  Fragment  of  branch,  magnified. 

Figs.  25-27.  Sequoia  buevifolia,  Gr.  1 78 

25  a,  27  a.  Leaves,  magnified. 

Figs.  28,29.  Sequoia  longifolia,  Gr.  1 79 

Fig.  30.  Cone  of  Sequoia  ?,  Gr.  1 _ 79 
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Figs.  1-4.  Alnites  rN^QULLAXERAus,  Gr.  1 141 

Fig.  5.  PopuLus  melanarioides,  Gr.  1 174 

Figs.  6-9.  Juglans  alicaxina,  Gr.  1 2S8 

Figs.  10, 11.  Dryophyllum  crenatum,  Gr.  1 1G2 

Fig.  12.  Gkewiopsis  Cleburni,  Gr.  1 259 

Figs.  13, 14.  Widdringtonia  ?  co.mplaxata,  Gr.  1 72 

13  a.  Fragment,  magnified. 

Fig.  15-18.  Sequoia  biformis,  Gr.  1 80 

18  a.  Leaf,  magnified. 

Figs.  19,20.  Carpites  triasgdlosu.s,  Gr.  1 302 
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Fig.  1.  Zamiostrobus  mirabilis,  Gr.  1 70 

1  a.  Fragment  of  the  reverse. 

Fig.  2.  Podogonium  Americanum,  Gr.  4  6 298 

Figs.  3-5.  Ficus  Dalmatica,  Gr.  1 199 

Fig.  6.  Diospyros  brachysepala,  Gr.  1 232 

Fig.  7.  Ladrus  pr^estans,  Gr.  1 215 

Fig.  8.  Ficus  tili^folia,  Gr.  1,2,3 203 

Fig.  9.  Ficus  irregularis,  Gr.  1 19C 

Fig.  10.  Dryophyllum  (Quercus)  subfalcatum,  Gr.  1 1C3 
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Fig.  1.  My  RICA  ?  Lessigii,  Gr.  1 130 

Figs.  2-4.  Sapixdus  Dentoni,  Gr.  4  fc 265 

Fig.  5.  Populus  melanaria,  Gr.  1 173 

FiG.s.  6, 7.  Rhus  membranacea,  Gr.  1 292 

Figs.  8-10.  Carpinus  grandis,  Gr.  4  & 143 

Fig.  11.  Alnus  Kefebsteinii,  Gr.  3 140 

Fig.  12.  SEiAGiNEiiA  lacinuta,  Gr.  1 47 

12  a.  Fragment,  magiiilicd. 

Fig.  13.  Selaginella  I'alcata,  stem,  Gr.  1 4C 

13  a.  Fragment,  magnified. 

Fig.  14.  Sai.vima  attenuata,  Gr.  1 66 

14  a.  Fragment,  magnified. 
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V'lGs.  1-4.  Sequoia  akkinis,  Gr.  4  6 75 

1  a.  Scale  of  a  coue,  magnified. 

3  a.  Branch  aud  male  bud,  magiiiiied. 

4  a.  Seed,  magnified. 

Fig.  5.  Cone  of  Sequoia,  Gr.  4  6 7G 

Fig.  6.  Podogoniu.m  Americaxum,  Or.  4  i 298 

Figs.  7,8.  Myrica  ixsignis,  Gr.  4  6 l.'iS 

Fig.  9.  Myrica  Ludwigii,  Gr.  4  6 133 

Figs.  10, 11.  Acer  trilobatum  ror.  productum  ?.  Gr.  3 261 

Figs.  12,13.  Lygodium  Dentoni,  Gr.  4  * 63 

Figs.  14,15.  Lomatia  microphyixa,  Gr.  3 211 
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